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ARE WE TO LOSE SOUTH AFRICA ? 


A REJOINDER 


Mr. EpmMunD Rosertson’s article in the August number of this 
Review purports to be a reply—apparently from the Fenian or, at 
any rate, the ‘ Little England’ point of view—to my paper on the 
same subject in the July number. It is, of course, always most 
desirable and necessary that the British public, with whom rests the 
final verdict, should have every possible facility for hearing and 
considering ail that can be said on both sides of every great question 
of policy. I must assume that Mr. Robertson, whom I have not the 
honour of knowing, is not merely posing as advocatus diaboli, or 
adopting the attitude of a debating society orator, ‘ equal to either 
fortune,’ but on the contrary that he has written in all sincerity and 
really entertains the views which he sets forth. On this hypothesis 
I rejoice to find how feeble are the so-called arguments or attempts 
at reasoning of even the ablest of those who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have for so many years been labouring to bring about the 
disintegration of the British Empire, and the consequent destruction 
of a world-wide Power which, as even they must in lucid intervals 
admit, is based, like the United States of America, on the eternal 
‘ principles of truth, justice, and freedom. 

I have somewhat to say in reply to Mr. Robertson’s remarks about 
myself, and also with regard to the South African question generally ; 
but I desire in the first place to disclaim any intention of imputing 
wrong motives to those who differ from me on that question. In 
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discussing a matter of such magnitude personal attacks or recrimina- 
tions would be out of place. I yield to no one in my love for justice 
in national or international affairs no less than in private cases, and 
I am willing to believe that Mr. Edmund Robertson and those who 
think with him also have to the fullest extent that love for justice 
to which they lay claim. We are all honourable men, for that 
matter; but this assurance will not suffice to enable us to solve 
the complicated South African problem. Mr. Robertson has appa- 
rently a rough and ready method of settling all difficulties in the 
matter. He starts with the assumption that a Boer, like a king, can do 
no wrong, that the very right of the case between Her Majesty’s 
Government and that of the Transvaal must be entirely on the side 
of the Boer oligarchy, and that whatever inherent rights of objecting 
to the maltreatment of British subjects might otherwise belong to 
the Crown have been finally surrendered by the misbegotten and 
ill-conceived Conventions of 1881 and 1884. On that I join issue 
with Mr. Robertson. I say, and I can prove, that the rights, powers, 
and duties of the Crown with regard to the Transvaal have always 
been, and still are, those of the Paramount Power. The word 
‘suzerainty’ matters nothing. The fact remains that England has 
been all along, and still is, supreme over the self-styled South 
African Republic. If the Transvaal Government had acted fairly 
and honestly, and had kept faith with their suzerain with 
regard to treatment of British subjects on a footing of equality with 
Dutchmen, England would with perfect equanimity have allowed the 
Boers to manage their internal affairs in their own way in all other 
respects. The venality, corruption, and tyranny of the Pretoria 
oligarchy are matters of common knowledge, and it is useless to 
deny it. Their oppression of British subjects has reached a point 
which threatens the peace of all South Africa, and the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government under all the circumstances can hardly admit 
of doubt in the minds of any loyal British subject who is not blinded 
by political bias or preconceived prejudices. As regards the divisions 
and rivalries of political parties in England, certain distinctions are 
patent to all the world. The policy, if such it can be called, of the 
Irish Nationalist, Separatist, or Fenian party is invariably one of open 
and deadly hostility to England on all questions of whatever nature, 
and is so evidently ‘ made to order’ as part of a system of foreign origin 
that it is unworthy of serious consideration as an expression of 
general opinion on the part of any member of that loquacious and 
quarrelsome brotherhood. On the other hand, the Gladstonian Radica 
party, or so much of it as survives, still includes in its depletec 
ranks many well meaning disciples of the learned [and eloquent 
leader who, through some mental aberration or cerebral lesion 
possibly due to senile decay, closed a long career of extraordinary 


brilliancy by a hopeless attempt at felling the ideal British oak. 
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With the best intentions and the loftiest aspirations, he wrought 
the people of this empire lasting harm. As the late Mr. Froude 
once remarked, ‘ Mr. Gladstone split the Liberal party from crown 
to base.’ Good ultimately comes out of evil, and it may be that 
Mr. Gladstone, by going to the Fenians and so driving from him 
his oldest and best friends, was unconsciously instrumental in welding 
together the strongest party that has ever held office in England. 
Be that as it may, the present position of the remnant of his 
bewildered followers in this country, who in their honest simplicity 
and love of what they call justice are still busily engaged in trying 
to do all the damage they can to her domestic, foreign, and colonial 
interests, is highly suggestive of the oft-cited caricature of the man 
sawing off the branch of a tree at a point between his own seat and the 
parent trunk. I apologise for the ‘chestnut.’ The metaphor is trite 
but true. Imitators generally out-herod Herod. As for those 
members of the Radical party who are trying their utmost at the 
present moment to sever the great South African limb from that 
giant tree, Ido not question their sincerity or their high-mindedness. 
All I say is that they know nothing about South Africa. Ignorance 
rather than self-seeking is the root of the disastrous blunders of these 
visionaries, but it is high time for them to awake out of sleep. The 
centre of political power in this country has been shifted till it is 
now practically in the hands of the working men of England; and 
the British workman has become an Imperialist while his Radical 
guide, philosopher, and friend has been slumbering @ la Rip van 
Winkle. If it were any part of my business to engage in a political 
propaganda in this country it would be to the working man exclu- 
sively that I would address myself, and so long as the policy submitted 
to him were one based on justice, and carried out with the firmness 
requisite for the maintenance of the empire, his verdict might be 
thoroughly depended on. His own vital interests and those of his 
children are at stake in the question of the empire, as he well knows. 

Mr. Robertson describes Englishmen who have long served the 
empire in all parts of the world as having lost touch with the mother- 
land and become virtually foreigners. If this remark be intended 
for wit, it is inane; if seriously meant, it is indefensible. To say 
that an educated Englishmen in these days of steam, electricity, and 
cheap literature, proceeding to a colony or dependency of the empire 
and there holding office in Her Majesty’s service for many years, with 
occasional visits to England, loses touch with the motherland and 
becomes virtually a foreigner, or to assert that a man who has spent 
the best years of his life in a colony does not know more about that 
colony—to say nothing of the empire at large—than a gentleman of 
England who sits at home at ease and moralises from his armchair, is 
to talk nonsense. 

I must admit that I am unable to understand what Mr. Robertson 
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means when he says that I have derived my notions of ‘the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland from the alien journalism of 
London,’ and that I ought ‘ to leave this sort of thing to the yellow 
press of the Metropolis.’ While in South Africa I never failed to 
study my Times, to say nothing of reading or at least skim- 
ming the cream, so to speak, of as many other English journals 
and periodicals as I could find time for in the intervals of daily 
work ; and now that I have more leisure I have taken some pains to 
ascertain the views of the chief organs of all parties in England and 
the colonies on the South African question—that is to say, of those 
papers which undoubtedly guide and instruct, if they do not actually 
form, public opinion; and I find in the vast majority of them re- 
markable unanimity in supporting the present policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. They are certainly, as a general rule, far better 
informed on South African affairs than was formerly the case. 

Mr. Robertson criticises my use of the words ‘ England’ and 
‘ English’ instead of ‘ Great Britain’ or ‘ the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.’ As to this I would merely 
beg to observe that in writing as in speaking brevity has its advan- 
tages ; that, after all, England is the predominant partner—n’en 
déplaise aux autres—and that the greater contains the less. These, 
however, are trifles light as air compared with the main question, on 
which Mr. Robertson can tell us nothing new. The grievances of 
the British residents in the Transvaal are too real and too well known 
to be any longer denied or ignored. Neither their persons nor their 
property can be held safe under the existing régime, and this alone, 
if not thoroughly redressed by the reform of the legislation, the 
passing ofjust laws, and the re-establishment of the independence of 
the Judicial Bench, must be regarded as sufficient ground for 
the intervention of the Paramount Power in the internal affairs 
of a State so shamefully misgoverned. Much time, ink, and 
patience have been wasted over the precise terms of the Conventions 
of 188l and 1884. It is quite useless to reiterate for the thousandth 
time the pros and cons of the wearisome discussion. It is 
indeed crambe repetita. The matter lies in a nutshell. The 
Conventions are virtually dead and buried through the acts of 
the Boers themselves. The pith of the matter was clearly 
stated in the Queen’s last Prorogation speech. Both Conventions 
were enterel into by the British Government in the belief 
that Mr. Kruger’s promise of equality of treatment in all respects 
for all white men in the Transvaal would be honourably 
kept. Those solemn promises have been deliberately broken in a 
way which has raised the question whether so much as is nominally 
left of either or both Conventions ought not to be formally annulled 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The generosity shown by England 
to the Transvaal Boers is unparalleled in history, and even now a locus 
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penitentice has been offered to them. To say that there is no ground 
for sending an ultimatum, or that there has not been and there is not 
now any occasion for warlike action or even for military preparations, 
is an insult to the common sense of the British public. 

To attempt, as Mr. Robertson does, to institute a comparison 
between the wrongs suffered by British subjects in the Transvaal and 
the revolutionary demands of Gladstonian Radicals in England is 
beside the mark. There is no true analogy between the cases. But 
it is needless to refute each of Mr. Robertson’s fallacies in detail. 
What I chiefly object to in his article is the underlying and most 
unfair insinuation that I am advocating or trying to urge on war 
with the Transvaal. So far as I am personally concerned, the exact 
reverse is the fact. No one would regret such a war more than I 
should, and I hold that it can only be averted now by absolute 
firmness on the part of Her Majesty’s Government. In my opinion 
it is already too late for the five years’ residential franchise proposed 
by Sir Alfred Milner. It is the story of the Sibylline books over 
again. That proposal has been rejected by the Boer Government, 
and if it becomes necessary to present an ultimatum it should 
include the furnishing of sufficient guarantees that complete 
equality, both politically and before’ the law, should be accorded to 
every white man in the Transvaal. It is quite clear that the Boers 
cannot be any longer allowed to exercise absolute power in that 
country. 

I can hardly believe that the great majority of the Transvaal 
burghers, if they were honestly tole the true state of the case, would 
prove to be so bereft of common sense as to measure their strength 
against that of Her Majesty’s Government, unless they were assured 
of powerful foreign support such as they are not likely to get. They 
will dispute every point of every concession demanded from them to 
the very last, but in the end they must yield. Mr. Kruger’s efforts 
to drag the Orange Free State and the Cape Dutch into his unjust 
quarrel are by no means certain to be successful. Everything, in my 
opinion, depends on the degree of determination shown by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

With regard to Mr. Kruger himself I desire to add a few words. 
His own people naturally admire his apparent strength of will and 
what they regard as his success. That he isin many respects a very 
remarkable man; that in his best days he has given proofs of 
determination, personal courage, natural ability, and great cunning 
in dealing with men, must be admitted; but none the less he is an 
ignorant, obstinate, narrow-minded man thrust by force of 
circumstances and the blindness of British statesmen into a position 
which he ought never to have occupied. His government of the 
Transvaal for the last eighteen years, if judged by its fruits, must be 
pronounced a dead failure. It has indeed enriched the members 
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and hangers-on of a corrupt oligarchy through the plundering of the 
stranger within their gates; but it has kept the whole country back 
in every conceivable way, and has actually brought it to the verge of a 
civil war which might spread through the whole of South Africa. It 
may be that Mr. Kruger at his present advanced age cannot, if he 
would, control the monstrous government he has created, or it may 
be that he would not if he could. Im either case, if his boasted 
patriotism be anything but a pretext and a sham, his duty to his 
country in the present crisis is clear. What he cannot or will not 
de, others both can and will. Let him prove that he has some sense 
of honour and justice left in him, and resign bona fide, and not 
merely in a Bismarckian sense, the office he is so manifestly unfit to 
hold. He is face to face now with a crisis which, if Her Majesty’s 
Government and representatives do their duty, can only end in one 
of two ways. As far as Mr. Kruger is personally concerned, he ought 
either to do now what he could have done with far better grace just 
after the collapse of the Jameson raid—that is to say, fulfil his 
original promises by honestly carrying out the principle of 
equality of political and legal rights for all white men in the 
Transvaal—or, failing this, to resign the Presidency. If he cannot 
or will not secure the introduction of the necessary reforms, it is 
only by prompt resignation that he can hope to save his people 
from the horrors of war. As far as he is personally concerned 
the loss of office would be no great hardship. He is said to 
be more or less unnerved. He is an old man who has long since 
made his mark, and he has, moreover, made what is for a Boer a very 
large fortune. He lags superfluous on the stage. He might rest 
and be thankful if by resignation he could indirectly be the means 
of preserving peace and securing such a measure of internal indepen- 
dence for the Transvaal as his long suffering and generous Sovereign 
might still be willing on certain conditions to vouchsafe. Such a 
consummation is devoutly to be wished by all friends of peace. 

There are, of course, hot-headed youngsters in all countries, and 
the Transvaal youths are much given to swaggering and bragging, 
but I can scarcely believe that the majority of the older and wiser 
burghers, the true fathers of the country, have any wish to provoke 
a war with Great Britain—a war which, as they must know, can only 
end in the total loss of their imaginary but highly prized independence, 
or at best in the substitution for their so-called Republic of a Re- 
sponsible Government under the British Crown similar to that of the 
Cape Colony. 

In our present preparations for war I see the best hope for per- 
manent peace throughout South Africa. The Transvaal Boers will 
doubtless refuse to sanction the necessary reforms as long as they see 
the slightest chance of having their own way through Radical or 
Fenian support in England or otherwise, but when at length they 
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realise that Her Majesty’s Government is in earnest, that they have 
no foreign support to expect, and little or nothing to hope for in the 
way of active assistance from their friends and neighbours in the 
Orange Free State, the Cape Colony, and Natal, they will show 
themselves to be greater fools than I take them for if their natural 
shrewdness does not teach them to bow to the inevitable, and agree 
with their adversary quickly while they are in the way with him, 
lest a worse thing befall them. 
SipNeY SHIPPARD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IMPERIAL FUNCTION OF TRADE 


THERE are those who speak of trade as if it were always carried on 
among entirely free agents, people bound to one another by no 
financial obligations, influenced by no tastes or prejudices. They 
declare that, even in such an empire as ours, trade does not follow 
the flag, but the price-list. It is possible that in a world of economic 
automata everyone would resign themselves cheerfully to buy in the 
cheapest and to sell in the dearest market. The British Empire, 
however, is not composed of economic automata, but of men and 
women, who are influenced in all their business transactions by cir- 
cumstances and conditions far more numerous and complicated than 
can be taken into account in any price-list. 

What strikes one most in studying Imperial trade is that it 
’ throbs with life, that in the variety of its activities, of its thousand 
changing forms, it mirrors the mind and the nature of our race. 
And if it mirrors Anglo-Saxon human nature, its movements are 
likely to be as sensitive to prejudice and to sentiment as they are 
to calculation. 

As a matter of fact, experience confirms this supposition, for the 
colonies in which Imperial trade is most progressive, most expansive, 
and in which the proportion of trade carried on with the mother 
country shows the most pronounced signs of increase, are just those 
colonies which are inhabited by people of our own race, people who 
are as well able to calculate and to estimate their own interests as 
we are ourselves, whose tastes, habits and prejudices are very like 
our own, among whom fashions follow the same course, and popular 
demand is and remains much the same as popular demand at home. 

After all, commerce is but one branch of human activity; it 
does not stand apart from the rest of life. It is influenced by 
the same feelings, motives, and considerations as all other branches 
of human activity. In ranging over Imperial questions we 
might I think, expect to find Imperial trade show signs of the same 
movements of opinion and sentiment which we see at work in 
Imperial politics. 

Nothing has been more remarkable in recent years than the 
growth of the idea of Imperial unity, the spread of the desire 
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to link the Empire more closely together. It is no longer the dream 
of a few individuals. It is the natural and spontaneous drawing 
together of kindred peoples, affected by common ambitions, perhaps 
threatened by common dangers. On the side of the colonies we 
see it assert itself in the immediate offer of troops at moments or 
supposed national danger, and not less in the voluntary gift of 
preferential treatment to British goods in more than one colonial 
market. It is impossible to doubt that the movement which is 
carrying the Empire into closer political relations is carrying it 
also into closer commercial relations. In both cases the forces 
which tend to divide us are growing weaker, and the forces which 
draw us together are growing stronger. Commercially as well as 
politically the British Empire presents to the world to-day a more 
solid front than it ever did before. And the reason is not far to seek. 
The changes of the last few years in the commercial and colonial 
policy of our European neighbours have modified our position as 
empire-builders and as traders in a closely parallel manner. In each 
case rivals have come into a field which was almost exclusively our 
own. In each case they have deprived us of our monopoly, but they 
have not, so far, succeeded in ousting us from our predominant posi- 
tion. The maintenance of that predominant position seems to 
many of us absolutely vital to the future of the Empire. It is, I 
think, the consciousness of these facts, the sense that we are face to 
face with competition, political and commercial, more severe, more 
far-reaching, more dangerous, than at any previous period, that 
impels us to take more careful stock of our own Empire, its military 
and commercial possibilities, its military and commercial future. 

It is my wish in this article to point out some of the facts which 
show how far the growth of common commercial interests is 
already binding the Empire inseparably together. I am not par- 
ticularly concerned to prove whether trade does or does not follow 
the flag, but I do wish to show what Imperial trade actually is, 
and what it is doing and may be expected to do for the Empire. 
And in dealing with this question I am anxious to arrive at a 
larger conception of Imperial trade than can be conveyed by any 
statement of figures, however elaborate and varied such a statement 
may be. I do not for a moment depreciate the importance of 
statistics. They should constitute the solid groundwork of our con- 
ception ; they should control and set a definite limit to the play of 
our imagination. But what it is important to realise and to exhibit 
clearly, are not the figures which measure trade, but the living, 
pulsating, life-giving thing itself, the thing which has linked our 
scattered Empire together with electric cables ; which covers the seas 
with our ships ; which has called into existence thriving and prosperous 
cities where fifty years ago were ‘wastes of sand or bush ;’ which 
follows men into the waste places of the earth with all the con- 
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veniences, all the comforts of civilisation; which with a thousand 
threads knits the Empire together in a solidarity of interests and of 
obligations which time only strengthens and makes indestructible. 
What, in fact, we should endeavour to form is not a commercial con- 
ception of Empire, but an Imperial conception of trade. 

Our Empire is not and never has been a commercial empire, what- 
ever our critics may say to the contrary. It is difficult to estimate 
the exact part trade has played in the process of building it up. 
We appear to owe India to a great trading company, Rhodesia to 
the enterprise of another great company, and the latest addition to 
the Empire—Nigeria—comes to us fresh from the hands of traders ; 
yet it was rather the military qualities of Clive, the administra- 
tive gifts of Goldie, and the keen sense of Empire of Rhodes, 
which added these great provinces to the Empire, than the mere 
commercial spirit of a ‘nation of shopkeepers.’ In the history of 
the expansion of England trade and administration have almost 
always gone hand in hand. The gifts of ourrace are at least as great 
for administration as for trade. Indeed, I believe them to be greater. 
Our traders themselves almost automatically set up an orderly 
government in the territory they exploit, and their administration 
has sometimes proved more permanent than their trade. It is con- 
ceivable that, great as is our commercial reputation in the world, 
widespread as is our commerce, history will look back upon us rather 
as a great governing than as a great commercial people. 

In order to give definiteness to any conception of the trade of 
the Empire it is necessary at the outset to quote a few figures. In 
the year 1897 the total external or foreign trade of the British 
Empire was valued at 1,375,000,000/. These figures include the 
trade of each part of the Empire with all other parts, as well as with 
foreign countries. The following table shows the relative contribu- 
tions of different parts of the Empire to this enormous total : 


£ 

The United Kingdom contributes 843,000,000 or 61 per cent. 
British North America contributes 55,000,000 or 4 per cent. 
Australia contributes 138,000,000 or 10 per cent.}174 per cent. 
South Africa contributes 47,000,000 or 34 per cent. 
India contributes 199,000,000 or 144 per cent. 
Africa (other than South Africa) ; 

contributes 11,000,000 or 1 per sh 214 per cent. 
Miscellaneous Colonies contribute 81,000,000 or 6 per cent. 


In face of these figures it is necessary to remind oneself that the 
Empire has no common commercial policy. Each portion of it takes 
its own way in the matter of customs and tariffs. The Mother 
country has its own fiscal system, which is that of absolute free trade. 
She has granted to each of her self-governing colonies the full right 
to legislate according to their own ideas and necessities in all trade 
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questions, and they have exercised the right freely. With few 
exceptions all the British colonies are ‘ protectionist ’—that is, they 
levy more or less heavy duties upon goods entering their ports or 
crossing their frontiers; but there is no uniform practice amongst 
them. It is a case of so many colonies, so many tariffs. They 
legislate according to what they believe to be their own local needs. 
Moreover, until two years ago no British colony gave the Mother 
country any preferential treatment in its markets. In the colonies 
of other European Powers the colonial tariffs either do not apply to 
the produce and manufactures of the Mother country, or the Mother 
country receives special and exceptional treatment. But throughout 
the British Empire it has been the practice in each colony to treat the 
Mother country and all other parts of the Empire in exactly the same 
manner as foreign countries. Indeed until last year Great Britain was 
bound by treaties with Germany and Belgium not to accept from her 
colonies better treatment than those colonies were willing to accord to 
foreign countries. It will be admitted that this was an amazing situa- 
tion. In 1897 Canada offered Great Britain preferential treatment in 
her markets, and in order to accept that offer the treaties with Germany 
and Belgium were denounced ; in 1898 they ceased to exist. At the 
present time we enjoy an exceptional position in Canada, and in 
accordance with a resolution passed at the conference of Colonial Prime 
Ministers held in London during the last Jubilee, other colonies are 
considering whether they should adopt the same policy towards the 
Mother country, in the hope of improving and strengthening the 
trade relations between different parts of the Empire. This isa highly 
important and deeply interesting question. I do not, however, 
propose to discuss it here. I will only say it is not unlikely that 
the action of Canada in 1897 has inaugurated a far reaching change 
in the fiscal policy and in the trade relations of the component parts 
of the British Empire—a change which the early years of the next 
century will see develop and bear fruit. 

I pass now to the consideration of that portion of our Imperial 
trade which interests us most closely—I mean the trade which 
Great Britain carries on with her colonies and dependencies, and 
which they carry on with her. 

First, then, what is the amount of trade we do with our 
colonies as compared with the trade we do with the rest of 
the world? Of all the things we buy from the world, rather 
less than a quarter comes to us from the Empire; and of 
all the things of our own manufacture or production which 
we sell to the world, rather more than one-third goes to the 
Empire. In other words, about a quarter of our total imports comes 
from British colonies and possessions, and about one-third of our 
exports of domestic goods goes to British colonies and possessions. 
This is obviously a very large slice of our total trade. Taking 
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exports and imports together, the colonial trade represents between 
25 and 30 per cent. of our total external trade. Moreover, it has 
grown, and still continues to grow, at least as rapidly as, and perhaps 
more rapidly than, our trade with foreign countries. That is a point 
of great interest. In looking backwards to the past we find that our 
export trade to the rest of the Empire increased steadily from 1856 
to 1891 in spite of occasional fluctuations. Even its fluctuations were 
less violent than those of our export trade to foreign countries, so 
that it has served to consolidate and steady the business of the 
Mother country just when it most needed such assistance. It is 
certain that this comparatively steady growth of business year after 
year with markets within the Empire must have added enormously 
to the prosperity of the manufacturing population of Great Britain 
during the last half-century. 

Looking now at the same imports and exports from the colonial 
side, there are some very interesting facts to be noticed : 

Canada sends 55 per cent. of her total exports to the Mother 
country, and receives 33 per cent. of her imports from the Mother 
country-—that is to say, she does nearly half her total external trade 
with Great Britain. 

Australia sends 70 per cent. of her total exports home, and 
receives 70 per cent. of her total imports from home. She therefore 
does seven-tenths of her total external trade with Great Britain. 

South Africa sends practically the whole of her exports home and 
receives three-quarters of her total imports from home. She therefore 
does practically the whole of her external trade with Great Britain. 

India sends one-third of her total exports to Great, Britain, and 
receives seven-tenths of her total imports from Great Britain. She 
therefore does a good half of her external trade with Great Britain. 

The Miscellaneous Colonies send us three-fifths of their total exports, 
and receive from us two-fifths of their total imports. They therefore 
do about half of their external trade with the Mother country. 

Taking all the colonies and possessions together they do much 
more than half of their external trade with the Mother country, and 
of the other half, which is done elsewhere, it would be easy to show 
that a considerable proportion goes to other parts of the Empire, 
leaving only a comparatively small portion for foreign countries. 
Surely facts like these prove that trade accompanies the flag in a 
very remarkable manner, even if it does not follow it ? 

Let us now add a touch of human interest to these lifeless figures 
and percentages, and inquire of what Imperial exports and imports 
consist. 

We send to the colonies—we circulate through the Empire— 
all those homely and useful objects which new countries require 
for their development and protection, and which people in new 
countries need for their comfort and sustenance—arms and am- 
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munition, machinery and tools of all kinds, railway material, 
telegraph and electrical appliances, metal work for bridges and for 
constructions, water and gas pipes, ready-made clothing, cottons, 
woollens, umbrellas and parasols, soap and candles, carriages and 
saddlery, books and pictures, glass and china, household furniture, 
tinned food, pills and patent medicines, writing paper and musical 
instruments—in fact, all the thousand necessaries: and luxuries of 
civilised life. 

In return the colonies send us all the ‘wealth of Ormuz and of 
Ind,’ as well as food stuffs and raw material for our manufactures. 

British North America sends us meat, corn and flour, cheese, 
bacon and hams, salt fish, eggs, apples, skins and furs, timber and 
leather. 

Australia sends us wool, gold, corn, wine, butter, skins, mutton, 
leather, silver, tallow, beef. 

South Africa sends us gold, diamonds, feathers, wool, goat’s hair, 
skins and hides. 

India and Ceylon send us wheat, cotton, silk, indigo, gums, 
hides, jute, leather, rice, seeds, tea, coffee, gold and precious stones. 

For the Miscellaneous Colonies, the scattered possessions of the 
Empire, one would need to offer some such list as the Old Testament 
gives of the treasures which were poured into the lap of Solomon 
from the ancient trade routes during the brief years of Israel's 
prosperity, and of which most of us remember little but the ‘apes 
and peacocks,’ so varied are they, so strange and exotic. 

All that the Empire as a whole produces finds a ready exchange 
in its own vast markets, where all sorts and conditions of men, in 
every stage of development, with wants and tastes of the most diverse 
character, offer to the seller outlets of infinite variety. Generally 
speaking, it is true that Great Britain sends to the colonies 
manufactured goods, and receives in return food stuffs and raw 
materials; but as time goes by colony after colony may be expected 
to pass from the purely agricultural into the semi-industrial stage, 
and their manufactures will begin to compete with those of the 
Mother country in the markets of the Empire and of the world. 

Imperial trade is, however, something far wider, far larger than 
all these movements of exports and imports—these operations of 
barter and exchange. The British colonies not only depend upon 
the Mother country for the supply of their industrial wants, but they 
lean upon her financially, they look to her for the supply of capital 
for all their great public and private undertakings, and capital is as 
vitally necessary for the development of new countries as are men 
and women. 

Great Britain is the banker and financial agent of most of her 
colonies and possessions, and they are bound to her by financial 
obligations and the daily need of financial facilities. All their 
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public loans are floated, most of their large private enterprises are 
financed in London. The whole fabric of colonial external trade 
rests upon London as its financial base. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the enormous power which Great 
Britain’s possession of almost inexhaustible loanable capital gives her 
in the work of Empire building. In an Empire such as ours London 
may be compared to the heart. She pumps the life-giving stream 
of capital through a thousand arteries to every limb of the Imperial 
body. One should never forget that England is not only a great 
trader, but a great money-lender—the greatest money-lender in the 
world. And as is the case with far smaller money-lenders, her clients 
generally take their loans partly in cash and partly in goods. For 
instance, if a colony borrows in England for any great public 
works, a large portion of the loan goes out to the colony in the 
form of the materials which are necessary for the execution 
of those public works—it may be in locomotives, in railway plant, in 
bridges, in water pipes, in electrical appliances. A hundred 
instances could be cited of colonial loans which were remitted in 
this manner to the colonies by the Mother country. And this 
brings home to our minds the true Imperial meaning of many of 
those exports, which seemed very dull and lifeless when we saw 
them merely mentioned by name or valued in pounds shillings and 
pence. Here wesee they are the things which make life possible in 
strange places; they are the visible signs and accompaniments of 
Imperial expansion, of Imperial progress. In a thousand ways they 
are imparting a new life, a new civilisation, to an Empire which 
covers one quarter of the earth’s surface. We call them loans of 
England to Greater Britain and are sometimes alarmed at the great 
debt the colonies have piled up during the last half-century. And 
yet it is the branch of Imperial trade of which we have perhaps best 
right to be proud, for what does their great debt mean to the 
colonies, what have they got to show for it? I can best answer the 
question in the words of a distinguished colonial statesman : 


It means 36,000 miles of railway, giving employment to, who shall say, how 
many hands of British subjects, carrying how many tons of merchandise and pro- 
duce, conveying yearly how many millions of passengers, and opening up how 
many thousands of square miles of territory in and through regions which fifty 
years ago were untrodden and unmapped wildernesses? It means safe and 
deepened harbours on coasts which not long ago were inaccessible to the shipping 
of the world. It means the bridging of previously impassable rivers and the con- 
struction of good and easy roads in remote and rugged regions. It means the 
supply of wholesome water in adequate quantity to localities which were otherwise 
uninhabitable for the want of it, and of facilities for irrigation in desert places 
which only needed them in order to blossom as the rose. It means the erection 
in far-off countries of Government offices and Parliament houses, of courts of jus- 
tice and post-offices, of schools, universities and libraries, of town-halls and 
museums, and prisons. It means the provision of forts and batteries for the defence 
of exposed shores and centres, the construction of lighthouses for the protection of 
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passing ships. It means the reclamation of waste lands, the exploration of mining 
areas, the diffusion of electric energy for purposes of light and locomotion. It 
means, in a word, the awakening into life and activity of a sleeping world. These 
millions of colonial debt are not, like the millions of old-world national debts, the 
outcome and equivalent of wasteful wars. They are rather a solid investment of 
capital applied to eminently reproductive purposes, yielding not only in most cases 
a substantial monetary return in the shape of interest actually earned, but yielding 
also, in a measure that cannot be expressed by figures, benefits of incomparable 
value to mankind at large.? 

It is evident, therefore, how strong a hold upon colonial trade her 
possession of the purse gives to Great Britain. In the modern world 
with its large affairs, its immense undertakings, finance is almost 
all-powerful. Probably no material ties are stronger to bind the 
scattered provinces of the Empire together than the close financial 
relations between the colonies and the metropolis. It is financial 
dependence as much as anything which brings all colonial produce 
to England and makes England the distributor to the world of such 
important materials as wool and jute. It is financial dependence, 
to a large extent, which keeps the colonies our customers in spite of 
many temptations from our foreign competitors. It is necessary 
to emphasise this point strongly because we must now glance at 
those circumstances which exercise a disintegrating effect upon 
Imperial trade. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the commercial ties that bind the 
Empire together. Our picture of Imperial trade would not be 
complete unless we put in those touches which tend to darken it, 
but which, nevertheless, have their proper and necessary place. 
Foreign competition is an important factor in Imperial trade 
just as it is in our home trade and in our general foreign trade. 
Time was when the colonial markets were entirely supplied from 
home, when even such foreign goods as they bought came to them 
through British agents and by way of London, and when, on 
the other hand, they sent practically the whole of their produce to 
the ports of the Mother Country. In recent years a great change 
has come about. Foreign competition, already only too active in our 
own and in neutral markets, has made a resolute attack upon the 
markets of the Empire. The Americans, the Belgians, the ubiquitous 
Germans, even the Japanese, press us hard in fields we regarded as 
almost exclusively our own. The success of their attack has been 
such as to excite great public attention, and, I think, somewhat 
exaggerated alarm. An impression has been created that foreign 
goods are largely displacing British goods in colonial markets and 
that the outlook for the future is decidedly serious. An official 
inquiry, instituted by the present Colonial Secretary, has conclusively 
proved that inroads have undoubtedly been made upon our Imperial 
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trade, that, in fact, foreign goods have encroached upon, and to 
some extent displaced, British goods in the markets of our colonies. 
I do not propose to enter upon this question at any great length, 
but I shall endeavour to bring out one or two points which 
appear to me to be of great importance for the future of Imperial 
trade. 

In the first place the scattered character of our Empire lays it 
peculiarly open to certain dangers of trade competition. The geo- 
graphical proximity of some foreign countries to parts of the Empire 
gives them natural advantages, and makes them, by this fact alone, 
most formidable competitors for the trade of the colonies they are 
near. Thus the United States have been able to obtain a large share 
of the trade of Canada, of Newfoundland, and of the West Indies, and 
the new industrial Japan has made a decided mark in the trade of 
our Eastern colonies through being practically on the spot. And 
this is especially true of the trade in articles of a perishable nature, 
where time in transport is an importantelement. There is, moreover, 
a kind of law of gravitation, which tends to cause distant colonies to 
revolve not in the industrial orbit of the Mother country, but in the 
orbit of the nearest great commercial community. Obviously we 
cannot hope to deprive our rivals of these purely geographical 
advantages. We can only hope to create counter-attractions to 
keep our distant colonies within our own trade system. 

But apart from natural advantages our rivals have shown them- 
selves most dangerous competitors even in those colonies where we 
meet them upon equal terms, or where indeed the advantage is all 
upon our side. We owe it to ourselves to study the causes and to 
learn the lessons of their success. 

So much publicity has been given during the Jast two or three 
years to the alleged superiority of foreign methods of conducting 
and pushing trade, the reports of our own consuls have called such 
frequent attention to the shortcomings of our own merchants and 
exporters, that it is unnecessary to repeat the indictment here. In 
the Press and in Consular reports Germany is held up to us as our 
most formidable rival. I am bound to confess that, however keenly 
we may feel the pressure of her competition, whether it be in neutral 
markets or in the markets of the Empire, it is impossible to with- 
hold from her our admiration for the thoroughness with which she 
has prepared herself for her industrial career, or for the boldness and 
persistence with which she is assaulting every market in the world. 
She neglects nothing to ensure success. At home she carefully 
trains and educates her working population. She provides, indeed, 
for them an education which excites the admiration and almost the 
dismay of foreign observers. She protects her manufacturers in their 
own markets so that they may be able to submit to sacrifices in 
foreign markets. She subsidizes lines of steamers to carry German 
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exports cheaply, and authorises her State railways to make special 
rates for the over-sea trade. Her whole commercial policy is directed 
towards the encouragement and extension of foreign trade. It is 
for us to profit by her example, to be stimulated to fresh vigour and 
fresh enterprise by her rivalry. I believe that all the public atten- 
tion which has of late been directed to foreign competition, and 
- even all the genuine alarm which has been excited, are entirely 
salutary, and must have the effect of arousing us from any apathy 
into which we may possibly have fallen. Foreign competition 
within the Empire is perhaps a blessing in disguise to Imperial 
trade, since it brings home to us the lesson we most need to learn 
—the lesson which I am convinced we are rapidly Jearning—that 
a system which is adequate when you have a trade to yourself, is 
very inadequate when there are rivals in the field with you—in a 
word, that the methods of monopoly are not the methods of compe- 
tition. 

These two elements of superiority on the part of our competitors 
—the one arising from geographical position and the other from 
greater personal fitness—elevate into quite Imperial importance the 
two corresponding questions of the improvement of the means of 
communication between different parts of the Empire, and the 
extension of technical and commercial education in the Mother 
Country. I will take the second first. If we are to retain our position 
in the trade of the world, or even in the trade of our own Empire, we 
must take a leaf out of the book of our most successful rival. The 
marvellous industrial progress of Germany during the past twenty-five 
years is by common consent in great part due to the care with which 
she has educated physically, intellectually and morally her whole 
population. Those who have most carefully studied the German 
educational system, while fully acknowledging its drawbacks and its 
imperfections, are most impressed, I might almost say are most 
depressed, by its marked superiority to our English system, if 
system it can be called. Iam aware that much is being done for 
secondary, for technical, and for commercial education in England. 
But in spite of efforts for which we can only be grateful, we are 
still at an enormous disadvantage as compared with Germany, and 
even with France and Switzerland. I am not disposed to attach 
exclusive importance to education as a preparation for commerce. I 
am aware that natural aptitudes, natural predisposition, inherited 
tastes, and, not least, national character, count for much in the com- 
mercial success of a nation. The political and commercial fabric of 
the British Empire has been built up by men and women who had 
to depend upon character and not upon book-learning to guide them. 
But when all is said, it remains true that in the fierce competition for 
the world’s trade no nation can afford to neglect professional training, 
whatever its natural gifts may be. I believe the future of Imperial 
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trade is largely wrapped up with the future of education in 
England. 

The next point is the necessity for improving the means of 
communication, of developing and facilitating transport from one 
part of the Empire to another. This is, I think, an absolutely vital 
question, not only to trade, but to the whole future of the Empire. 
We have noted in passing the tendency of distant colonies to 
gravitate towards the nearest great industrial community, and it is 
easy to see how dangerous this tendency might become to Imperial 
trade, and even to the Imperial connection, if it were left unchecked. 
For instance, some of the West Indian islands lie so near to the 
shores of the United States that it seems more natural for them to 
exchange their produce for the manufactures of America than for 
those of Great Britain. And it is a danger which is more likely to 
increase than to decrease in the future, since we must look forward 
to the continuous industrial development of our great neighbours— 
America and Japan. 

The surest way to meet it is to reduce the distance that lies 
between us and our colonies, by shortening the time of transit between 
us. Ours is a widely scattered Empire, the most widely scattered 
the world has ever seen, but every improvement in our great steam- 
ship services, every new line of railway that links one part with 
another, draws the Empire closer and closer together. The problem 
before us in the immediate future is to annihilate distance—to bring 
it about that produce can be poured from distant colonies into the 
home market along the great Imperial trade routes more easily and 
more rapidly than into markets that lie geographically thousands 
of miles nearer to them. Every time the period of transit is 
shortened even by a few hours the field of Imperial trade is widened. 
Something can be brought or sent which even the few hours of 
additional delay, with its risks of deterioration in transit, made it 
not worth while to send before. I know how much the resources of 
science are doing for the preservation of perishable articles. We 
see that in the homely instance of the trade in frozen meat, butter 
and vegetables; but always time is an object, and the shorter the 
time of transit, the less the risk and the greater the trade. It seems to 
be difficult to exaggerate the importance of communications to 
Imperial trade. The best hopes of the future lie in the speedy 
development and extension of swift lines of steamships, direct 
telegraphic cables, and great trunk lines of railways between different 
parts of the Empire. 

I have spoken so far mainly of the trade between Great Britain 
and her colonies. I might profitably have dealt with the trade which 
is growing up between colony and colony, for it is producing an 
interdependence between different parts of the Empire which is full 
of promise and of hope forthe future. Instead of the Mother country 
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supplying the whole Empire with manufactured goods, one part of the 
Empire is beginning to supply another. Colony after colony, with 
the increase of its population and the development of its resources, is 
entering into the great industrial competition for the world’s trade. 
Already Canada exports largely to Newfoundland and sends machinery 
and agricultural implements to the Cape. Australia every year sends 
more foodstuffs and agricultural produce to India and Ceylon. At 
no distant date we may look forward to her supplying the Eastern 
possessions of the Empire with commodities they now buy from the 
foreigner. There are even cases where colonies have wrested back 
from foreign countries trade which the Mother country had lost to 
them. In fact, we begin already to see the natural and industrial 
resources of the colonies contribute to the defence of the trade of the 
Empire exactly in the same manner as we all desire that their 
financial resources should contribute to its naval and military defence. 

And so we come back to the point from which we started. In 
the gradual evolution of a united Empire trade is playing an all- 
important part. Even in a superficial survey of Imperial trade, 
such as was alone possible in the limits of this article, one cannot 
fail to be struck by the great and increasing commercial solidarity 
throughout the Empire, by the close dependence—largely but not 
wholly financial—of the colonies upon the Mother country, by the 
vast fabric of complicated material interests which has grown up, 
and which binds not only the colonies to the Mother country, but 
the whole Empire inseparably together. It may be that at no 
distant date the Empire will be driven into closer commercial as well as 
political relations. I have indicated some of the forces which are 
visibly drawing, and others which are driving, the scattered members 
into closer union. Other causes are no doubt at work, though they are 
hidden from us. The coming century will solve this problem, as it will 
solve other problems, in its own way, and it is likely enough that we 
are ourselves unconsciously preparing the way for such solutions. 
We actually see the political concentration of the Empire going on 
before our eyes in the gradual federation of the great groups of self- 
governing colonies. The North American colonies are already 
merged in the Dominion of Canada. In a few years the Australian 
colonies will constitute a united Commonwealth. It cannot be 
doubted that this political concentration will facilitate, if it does not 
actually bring about, a corresponding commercial rapprochement 
throughout the Empire. One of the first fruits of the federation of 
Canada has been the offer to the Mother country of preferential 
treatment in Canadian markets, the acceptance of which has paved 
the way for a far-reaching change in our Imperial policy. The only 
‘rift within the lute,’ the only apparent exception to the law of con- 
centration throughout the Empire, with its consequent inestimable 
advantages, political and commercial, is to be found in the South 
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African group, upon which the eyes of the English-speaking peoples 
are so anxiously fixed at the present time. I cannot, of course, in 
this article attempt to discuss the Transvaal Question, but it is difficult 
to abstain altogether from commenting upon a problem which involves 
principles that in their application are as vital to the future of 
Imperial trade as to the future of Imperial policy. 

I do not suppose anyone believes that the present position of the 
South African Republic could in any event be indefinitely maintained. 
It is a small retrograde State in the midst of a group of progressive 
and enlightened communities. However much it may have desired 
to keep itself to itself, cireumstances, in the form of the discovery of 
gold and precious stones in its territory, have been too strong for it. 
Even the most sentimental advocates of the Boer cause must admit 
that the ultimate fate of the Transvaal State is already decided. It 
must sooner or later come into line with the other European com- 
munities in South Africa. By mere influx of numbers it must 
become transformed into a mainly Anglo-Saxon community, and 
cast in its lot with the other colonial States which will eventually 
make up a united South Africa. 

The process of gradual transformation might have gone on 
peaceably, if the Boer Government had—I do not say observed the 
stipulations upon the faith of which the grant of autonomy was made 
to them by the Queen—but if they had merely maintained the 
ordinary standard of conduct of civilised Governments towards the 
immigrants who flocked into their territory. The story of the 
Uitlanders’ wrongs is too well known to need recapitulation. It has 
unfortunately seemed proper to some people in this country to doubt 
the existence of, and to make merry over, those wrongs, but the 
despatches of Sir Alfred Milner have convinced every one who is 
capable of conviction of their absolute and poignant reality. The 
gravity of the situation of the Uitlanders and the justice of their 
claim for redress are frankly and fully recognised by so strong an 
opponent of armed interference in the Transvaal as Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, in his article in the August number of this Review. No 
people, and least of all a great governing and Imperial people, could 
consent to stand by indefinitely while its own subjects were oppressed 
and called in vain for redress. The prolongation of such a situation 
could not fail to undermine the influence and the reputation of 
Great Britain in the world. Nothing has shown more clearly the 
growing unity of sentiment and feeling throughout the Empire than 
the spontaneous protests of all the great colonies against the Boer 
treatment of British Uitlanders, and their unanimous assurances of 
support in any action the Imperial Government might decide to take. 
The question has become a great Imperial question, and can now 
only be settled in a manner which will satisfy the public opinion of 
the whole Empire. In their solicitude for the susceptibilities and 
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prejudices of the Boers a section of the British Press appears to have 
overlooked this wider aspect of the question. They seem to have 
forgotten the duty that British statesmen owe, not only to the 
unfortunate Uitlanders, but to the English-speaking world, which is 
looking on with absorbed interest to see how a great Imperial 
problem will be solved. 

I think everyone admits that the solution of the problem cannot 
be much longer delayed. Sir Alfred Milner pointed out at the very 
beginning of the crisis that the policy of patience, the policy of 
delays, had only led to the situation going from bad to worse. He 
called attention to the dangerous impression which the unchecked 
oppression of whites was creating in the minds of the native races in 
South Africa, and to the state of profound unrest which was spread- 
ing throughout the neighbouring colonies. Subsequent events have 
only aggravated an already intolerable situation. In an article mainly 
concerned with trade I may be allowed to add a reference to the 
effect upon our international as well as our Imperial position of the 
serious breakdown of trade and industry in the Transvaal. The 
investments of foreigners in the Transvaal are of course enormous. 
Whatever may be the bias of foreign Governments, there is no doubt 
that foreign public opinion is beginning to ask very loudly why we 
do not fulfil the obligations of the paramount Power we claim to be 
in South Africa, and restore the conditions of security and good 
government in which alone industry can successfully flourish. 

No one can deny that the remedy formulated by Sir Alfred 
Milner represents the most merciful policy that could possibly have 
been adopted towards the Boer State. With so many causes for 
quarrel it would have been easy for Mr. Chamberlain to force to the 
front some question which would have appealed to the popular 
imagination both at home and throughout the Empire, but he 
deliberately supported Sir Alfred Milner in a merciful policy. No 
doubt the admission of the Uitlanders means the gradual and painless 
extinction of the present form of government in the Transvaal, but 
as that form of government or mis-government must disappear, the 
choice lies really between death by violence and by a sort of gradual 
‘happy despatch.’ Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner have 
chosen the latter from motives of forbearance as wellas policy. And 
the sole condition attached to it is that it should be effective. Inthe 
speech which he addressed to the deputation which waited upon 
him at Cape Town upon his return from Bloemfontein, Sir Alfred 
Milner said : 


My view was this: it was a unique opportunity. To have pressed for the 
redress of Uitlander grievances one by one, to say nothing of other subjects of 
difference, would have been to engage in an irritating controversy and to spoil the 
chance of an amicable compromise on broad lines going to the root of the differ- 
ences, That controversy, which I was so anxious to avoid, may have to come yet, 
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but my object at the Conference was to avert it. It seemed best to strike at the 
root of the evil by giving the people whose interests Her Majesty’s Government is 
bound to defend such a share of political power as would enable them gradually 
to redress their grievances themselves, and to strengthen, not to weaken, the 
country of their adoption in the process. But just because I was relying on a 
single remedy, i¢ was absolutely essential that that remedy should be a radical 
one, 


To this policy the whole English-speaking Empire has signified 
its wish to give a fair trial. Few great public servants have deserved 
and received approval so unanimous, and support so ungrudging, 
as have fallen to the lot of Sir Alfred Milner. The people of the 
whole Empire believe that, with every opportunity, he has studied 
the question frankly and fearlessly, and they are prepared to take on 
trust the policy he has put forward till it has been proved to be a 
failure. He has himself laid down the condition that to be effectual 
his single remedy must be radical—in other words, that the admission 
of the Uitlanders to the full rights of citizenship, and their repre- 
sentation in the Raad, must be real, free from any possible restric- 
tion or reserve. At the present moment Mr. Chamberlain is 
insisting upon guarantees for the fulfilment of this vital condition. 

The Daily Chronicle accuses Lord Salisbury’s Government of 
want of good faith, and appeals to ‘ every honest man, who has ever 
transacted the meanest bargain,’ to say whether the oligarchy at 
Pretoria is not being pressed too hard; but surely in any bargain, 
‘mean’ or otherwise, between honest men, each side has a right to 
insist upon getting the genuine article he is bargaining for. 

Having staked everything upon a single remedy, the Imperial 
Government is bound to see that what it gets is effective and com- 
plete, not illusory and a sham. 

Before this article appears the reply of the Transvaal Government 
to the demand for a joint inquiry will probably have been received and 
made public. If it should be unsatisfactory, and the Government 
finds itself compelled to abandon its present policy and to fall back 
on a less merciful one, it will certainly receive the cordial and loyal 
support of the Empire. In the present state of Imperial public 
opinion the private interests and the prejudices of the Boers will not 
be allowed to stand in the way of the future of South Africa as an 
integral part of the British Empire. There is a worse injustice 
than injustice to a minority—injustice to the majority. The great 
mass of English-speaking people will expect the Imperial Govern- 
ment to make any sacrifices that are necessary to assert the 
supremacy of the paramount Power and to clear the path for that 
ultimate unification of South Africa which will constitute one more 
step towards the unification of the Empire. 


HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 
Macclesfield, August 24. 





RIFLE-SHOOTING AS A NATIONAL SPORT 


WHEN the Tyrolese peasants in the beginning of this century 
repulsed overwhelming numbers of Napoleon’s picked troops flushed 
by a long series of victories, it was said that in one or two of the final 
engagements there were more disabled Frenchmen strewing the 
rocky defiles of certain mountain passes than there were shots fired 
by the Tyrolese. Lead had become a scarce article with the latter, 
and pewter mugs, clock weights, spoons, and other domestic utensils 
were melted down to make bullets wherewith these deadly shots 
accomplished this probably unique feat, by waiting for chances to 
pot two foes with one bullet, or at least by making sure of one 
Frenchman for each shot. It was performed, we must not forget, 
with clumsy muzzle-loading flintlocks with hair triggers, for they 
were the rifles used by the population for their weekly village rifle 
matches, those invaluable opportunities for rifle training. 

Contrary to what it would be reasonable to expect, marksman- 
ship has not kept on a par with the vast improvement that has taken 
place in firearms in this century, for the effectiveness of modern 
rifle fire in proportion to the number of shots fired has decreased to 
an astonishing degree, an enormous waste of ammunition being one 
of the consequences of the enhanced rapidity of fireand the much- 
increased supply of cartridges with which the modern soldier is 
provided. 

The most effective breechloader fire of which we have record is 
probably the instance cited by Moltke as having occurred in the very 
first war in which the new arm was brought into practical use. At 
Lundby in the second Schleswig-Holstein war (the 3rd of July, 1864) 
109 Prussians fired three rounds each at the advancing Danes 
(beginning at 200 yards), wherewith 88 Danes were killed and 
wounded. Since then the percentage of hits has become infinitely less, 
and military writers have calculated that in the Franco-German war 
it took about 150 lbs. of lead—the weight of a man—to disable a single 
enemy. No more telling figures could be cited to illustrate the old 
axiom that it is the man behind the rifle and not the rifle that 
ensures victory. Let the latter be the most perfect arm ever 


invented, it is a useless incumbrance in untrained hands. 
27 
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The defeat which a picked team of English shots recently 
suffered at the hands of Continental marksmen at Loosduinen, in 
Holland, on the occasion of the third International Rifle Match, has 
suggested the following inquiry—made, as it were, contradictoirement, 
to use the new Peace Congress term—into the subject of rifle- 
shooting in this country and on the Continent ; for the circumstance 
that the writer during the last quarter of a century has competed at 
many rifle contests in various parts of Europe and America enables 
him to draw comparisons which, however ‘ odious’ they may be, 
may possibly serve a useful end. 

Approaching the subject from the most practical point of view 
that suggests itself—viz., the Loosduinen competition—it will bring 
home to us the weak links in the chain. At this great tir there 
competed teams each consisting of five picked shots, representing 
Switzerland, France, Denmark, Italy, Holland, Norway, Belgium, 
and Great Britain ; the German and Austrian teams, who had sent in 
their applications too late, not being allowed to participate. Each 
man fired 120 shots at one distance, 7.e. 300 metres or 328 yards, 
40 being fired standing, 40 kneeling, and 40 in the prone position.' 
Rifles of any make and calibre could be used, and there was no 
restriction in the lightness of the trigger-pull; all the foreigners 
consequently using hair-triggers or very light pull-offs, as well as 
finely adjusted sights, as is their invariable habit in non-military 
rifle contests on the Continent. The shooting was done out of sheds, 
and trestle couches were provided, from which all the competitors 
except the Englishmen, who preferred to fire from the bare ground, 
did their shooting in the prone position. 

The result of the contest, as a glance at the scores will show, 
was that the British team was fourth in the prone position, fourth in 
the kneeling one, and a very bad last in the shoulder (standing) 
shooting. So great was the deficiency of our representatives in the 
last position that Great Britain’s aggregate was last but one among 
the eight competing nationalities. 

It will be observed that the scores have been worked out to three 
decimals. This arises from the system of penalising scores for 
misses, a certain percentage of the whole score being deducted for 
each miss, and, as the British team are reported to have missed 
oftener than any other team—ten times against one miss of the 
Swiss and Frenchmen—this worked out to Britain’s disadvantage. 


' The targets were circular, about 40 inches in diameter, with a 24-inch bull’s- 
eye, divided into six circles, the innermost and smallest, 4 inches in diameter, 
counting ten points, the values of the others decreasing to five points; while from 
the outer edge of the bull’s-eye to the edge of the target there were four circles, 
valued respectively from four points to one point. Byasimple and smoothly working 
system of signalling the value of each hit was indicated and marked as soon as 
made. 
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Corrected Official Scores at the International Rifle Match shot at Loosduinen 
(Holland) on the 21st of June, 1829. (Published for the first time in this 
country.) 
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(Average) 4,289°°°° 
Best individual scores: 
Standing, F. Béckle (Swiss), 315; kneeling, C. Stiiheli (Swiss), 328; prone, 
S. I. Wallingford (Great Britain), 334. 
Best individual total : 
Madsen (Denmark). Standing, 306; kneeling, 315; prone, 322; total, 943. 


Conceding that the team at the head of the score—viz., the Swiss— 
consisted of men of much the same type of born marksmen as were 
those Tyrolese sharpshooters whose record performance had made 
the great Napoleon tremble with rage on more than one occasion, 
none of the remaining nationalities could lay claim to a similar 
hereditary skill. However much our plucky if unfortunate team 
was handicapped by conditions with many of which the men were 
entirely unfamiliar, and by their failing to take advantage of the 
permissible light pull and fine sights, there can be no doubt that the 
true reason of the defeat is to be discovered in two serious defects in 
the system of English rifle practice—viz., the almost total neglect of 
shoulder shooting, and the preference shown to practice at ranges of 
half a mile or more, and hence far in excess of what all military 
authorities take to be the limit of ‘ individual’ fire. 

At this point it is necessary to state that in some important 
respects the Loosduinen match did not give one a true picture of 
Continental rifle practice as conducted in those countries where most 
attention is paid to rifle-shooting and which turn out the best 
marksmen—i.e. Switzerland, Tyrol, Bavaria, and the mountainous 
provinces of Austria. There the prone and kneeling positions are 
practically unknown to civilian shots, all the shooting being done 
from the shoulder.? This, as every shot of experience knows, is the 
ideal because most difficult position, testing physical condition, 
strength, nerve, sight, and familiarity with the rifle used, to an 
extent that no other position, least of all the prone one, does. A 
good shoulder shot can easily train himself to shoot well in any 


? No artificial rests of any sort are permitted, not even the sling, which latter is 
allowed in this country, and the shooter may not touch or lean against anything. 
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other position, while the reverse is by no means the case. Again, 
rifle practice in those countries nearly always includes two distances— 
the short range being about 150 yards with a 6-inch bull, shots 
outside the latter being valueless, and the long range at 300 metres 
with bull’s-eyes that vary in different districts. 

The explanation the writer received concerning the inclusion of 
the prone and kneeling positions in the Loosduinen programme—viz., 
in order to induce Englishmen, who so far had never attended any 
International match, to participate—has probably some foundation in 
fact, for no other reasonable explanation for this course can be sug- 
gested. Hence it must be remembered that if the standing position 
was unfamiliar to the English team, the prone position was equally 
unfamiliar to many of the other competitors. Had it not been so, 
their score from those amusing couches would assuredly have been 
better. 

It must be remembered, too, that on the Continent the civilian’s 
rifle-shooting is conducted as a pastime quite unconnected with 
Government or military interference, by self-supporting clubs or 
larger associations. For this there is a very simple explanation. 
Across the Channel, ‘that most detestable element in the laws of 
nations,’ as the Duke of Cambridge, when recently distributing the 
prizes at Bisley, described conscription, makes every adult male who 
is not a cripple or the inmate of an asylum or prison thoroughly 
familiar with the rifle, and turns him into a fairly well-trained 
marksman. The fact that rifle-shooting should be taken up in after 
life, as a sport, by men who have passed through all the trying 
experiences of their one or two years’ military service shows plainly 
enough that many a German, Austrian, and Frenchman attaches im- 
portance to the keeping up of the national proficiency in rifle-shooting 
—a lesson the British people might do worse than take to heart. 

In the light of what has been said it is a doubly regrettable 
eircumstance that in this country rifle-shooting has never received 
the support of the nation at large. It is the one branch of sport 
which serves really useful national ends. To what extent, one is 
tempted to ask, would our enthusiasm for cricket, football, and other 
forms of athletic sports come to the assistance of the nation were 
any unforeseen disaster to befall our floating walls, upon the efficiency 
of which, in case of a threatened invasion, we confidingly stake our 
national existence ? 

Seventy thousand people pay their shillings and half-crowns to 
witness a game of football, while the crowds that sacrifice their single 
weekly half-holiday, not to participate, but to be mere onlookers of 
cricket matches, can be reckoned by the million. Bisley, the one 
annual rifle contest of any importance in the country, is visited, on 
the other hand, by not a hundredth part of a single Crystal Palace 
‘ gate,’ so far as witnessing the shooting is concerned. 
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Rifle-shooting is the one sport—the only one—in which prac- 
tically no trials of skill with Continental teams have hitherto taken 
place, the two exceptions that occurred in the early days of the 
Volunteer movement, when some Swiss shots visited Wimbledon and 
some of our Volunteers competed at a Brussels match, being in no 
way representative trials. When some years ago an American team 
visited us, team after team of our best men were beaten, as a corre- 
spondent recently pointed out in a letter to the Times. Neither do 
individual Englishmen ever put in an appearance at Continental 
matches, or evince any interest when they happen to pass through 
towns where rifle meetings are being held. Thus, if I may be per- 
mitted to recite personal experiences, at none of the hundred or so 
large and small rifle contests where I secured seventy odd prizes was 
there another representative of Britain present, and, had it not been 
that I have lived a great deal on the Continent, there would not have 
been that solitary one. It is not surprising, therefore, that English 
rifle shots know nothing about Continental shooting, and but for 
this the Loosduinen result would, I am convinced, have been a 
different one. 

As a sport, rifle-shooting lends itself in more ways than one to 
friendly international competition. Unlike some of the contests 
between representatives of different countries, in which physical 
strength is the measure by which superiority is gauged, rifle 
matches have about them few elements of friction. They would put 
our shots on their mettle, and they would show in what details and 
to what extent foreigners have by dint of long practice developed 
superior skill. And lastly, but not least, they would create a good 
feeling and widen the horizon of our somewhat insular perception. 
As one of the reports on the Loosduinen match puts it, ‘By bringing 
together representatives of different peoples in friendly rivalry, and 
enabling them to make each other’s acquaintance, far more has been 
done for the cause of peace than all the deliberations of the Peace 
Conference in the adjoining Palace in the Wood.’ 

Rifle-shooting in Great Britain is practically ruled, so far as the 
civilian and Volunteer are concerned, by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, that highly useful body which came into existence forty years 
ago, when the Volunteer movement was inaugurated. Its object of 
‘giving permanence to Volunteer corps and to encourage rifle- 
shooting throughout the Queen’s dominions’ has been carried out 
with great zeal, and, considering how supine the people at large have 
been, important results have been achieved by it in the past. Being, 
however, the only large association of its kind in the country, the 
fillip of competition is lacking, and, owing to the isolation of British 
rifle-shooting, it is beyond dispute, and acknowledged by some 
leading members, that its rules, regulations, targets, system of 
marking, &c., no longer fulfil modern requirements. To some of 
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the more serious defects it is the writer’s presumptuous intention of 
devoting some remarks. 

Brought into existence under the wing of the military authorities 
at the War Office, rifle practice under N.R.A. rules is conducted on 
what purports to be strictly military lines. The principal prizes are 
reserved for Volunteers, who must of course use the Service rifle. 
Only secondary prizes are given to match-rifle competitions, while a 
few quite unimportant ones are devoted to sporting events, such as 
the running deer, running man, and Martin-Smith, for which 
sporting rifles only may be used. All these competitions come off 
during the Bisley meeting in July, lasting two weeks, and the bulk 
of the competitors are of course Volunteers from every part of the 
United Kingdom. Concerning the rank of these competitors it is 
interesting to note that the proportion of privates to officers and 
non-commissioned officers in the principal prize lists (the only 
statistical tables available) is as one to three, and in some cases as one 
to four. This anomalous state of affairs throws light upon the un- 
popularity of Bisley amongst the very class which the N.R.A. desires 
to attract. Why this is the case the following will show. 

The Volunteer in the majority of cases is a hard-worked citizen, 
with a slender purse and very little spare time at his command. 
His rifle practice is of the most meagre kind, for the scarcity of 
ranges and their distance from centres of population make the ful- 
filment of the ‘ capitation’ conditions every day a matter of greater 
difficulty.* The Volunteers who compete at Bisley belong to one of 
two classes, viz. the experienced old ‘pot-hunter’ who makes his 
prize-money more or less pay for his expenses, and the less ex- 
perienced tyro to whom the fortnight’s outing—probably his annual 
holiday—proves a discouragingly expensive pleasure. His journey, 
his living expenses at Bisley, the subscription to the N.R.A., and 
his entries, which cost quite 15/. if he enters only once for all 
the Service-rifle competitions, will leave him, it is safe to say, 
very little change out of a 20/. note, without counting the loss of his 
wages. To him it is important that his rivals should not be 
experienced old shots, against whom he stands but a poor chance. 
This year for the first time has any serious attempt been made in 
this direction by reserving a number of small prizes for the tyro, 


* Lord Charles Beresford, when recently animadverting upon the insufficient 
shooting facilities of the Volunteers, stated that 320 ranges had been closed to that 
force for one reason or another. The Volunteer in order to be considered efficient 
in a musketry sense and to obtain the capitation grant has to fire only twenty-one 
shots during his annual training, and this at a target 200 yards off and no less than 
four feet square with a two-foot ‘inner’ and a foot ‘bull,’ counting respectively two, 
three, and four points. With these twenty-one shots he must score thirty points ; or, 
in other words, if he can hit a ‘mark’ about the size of a door at 200 yards fifteen 
times out of twenty-one, the fact that he has missed this haystack altogether six 
times would not prevent him being ranked as ‘ efficient ’ in musketry. 
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and this principally owing to the liberality of a Volunteer officer 
(Captain Barlow), who gave the substantial sum of 250/. for this 
purpose. Bisley, to make a long story short, principally develops 
the fair shot into a first-class one, but hitherto has done little or 
nothing to encourage the indifferent shots, who of course form the 
overwhelming majority. 

As to the type of skill we want to develop in the Volunteer, 
Is it the skill of being able to hit, assisted by verniers, orthoptics, rows 
of wind-gauging flags down the line of fire, a round black disc three 
feet in diameter, relieved by a stariug white background, at precisely 
ascertained distances of 900, 1,000, and 1,100 yards, at which 
the mature experience of all military experts has long ago shown 
that it is a waste of ammunition to direct the soldier’s fire at targets 
supposed to represent single men? Ordo we want our Volunteers 
to learn to shoot at marks and under conditions that would be likely to 
present themselves if ever their services were called into requisition 
in the defence of their country? The following details will show 
to what extent shooting at Bisley conforms to military lines. 
Tommy Atkins, when undergoing his training as a recruit, fires 
in ‘individual’ practice 21 shots at each of the three short ranges 
—viz., 200, 300, and 400 yards; 14 shots he fires at 500, and only 
7 each at 600, 700, and 800 yards, which latter is the longest 
‘individual’ distance.‘ Of the 21 shots at each of the short ranges 
he fires one-third standing, one-third kneeling, and one-third lying, 
so that we see that the principal practice is directed to shooting at 
200-400 yards, and that shoulder shooting is developed in the Army 
by considerable practice. 

At Bisley, on the contrary, none of the fifteen match-rifle com- 
petitions are at less than 800 yards, while the most are at 900 and 
1,000, and one even at 1,100 yards, and all are shot lying ; while of the 
seventy odd Service-rifle contests by far the most important event— 
viz., the Queen’s Prize (2,240/.)—is decided (third stage) by com- 
petitions at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards, in which only the unmilitary 
‘any position’ comes into use. Out of all the ‘ individual’ competi- 
tions, there is absolutely only one single and quite unimportant one 
(Gregory) where ‘ all comers’ are compelled to shoot off the shoulder 
(standing), and one other (Martin Challenge Cup) where Volunteers 
have to comply with this most important condition. All others are 
shot either kneeling or lying, the latter embracing by far the 
largest number of competitions. This brief summary will show, 
firstly, to what extent shoulder shooting is neglected, and, secondly, 
the preference shown to long-range shooting in unmilitary positions. 


* It is probably unnecessary to explain that 500 yards has been chosen as the 
‘fixed sight’ range, because the culminating point of the trajectory up to that distance 
does not rise beyond the height of an ordinary man standing. 
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There are some other evils at Bisley which moan for reform. One is 
the expensive nature of the competitions. For this no blame 
attaches to the N.R.A. It has recently been stated in well-informed 
quarters * that the N.R.A. has reached a critical stage of its history. 
For some years past a serious falling off in the number of entries and 
also in the members’ subscriptions has become apparent. Since 
leaving Wimbledon the latter decrease alone amounts to about 700/. 
per annum, and, hardly credible as it sounds, we are told that the 
support of all classes in the Empire to an Association engaged in this 
national enterprise amounted last year to the sum of only 1,082/.! 
In consequence of this public indifference, the N.R.A. is forced to 
levy from those who compete at Bisley the whole amount necessary 
to meet the expenses of the meeting, in addition to 300/., by which 
sum the salaries of the secretary and his staff and office exceed the 
total of the members’ subscriptions. 

As a consequence of this unfortunate financial strain, which 
should be speedily relieved by Government grants, all the entrance 
fees are much higher than they should be, and the deductions from 
the winnings in pool shooting retained by the N.R.A. amount to as 
much as 25 per cent. ! 

As it would lead us too far afield we must leave untouched the 
topic of rifle-shooting under practical ‘field’ or service conditions, 
viz. shooting at unknown distances, under unfavourable conditions of 
wind, light, ground, and position. This kind of practice, which military 
authorities recognise as absolutely necessary for the soldier, is too 
expensive and takes up too much time for private associations. 

Reverting once more to the importance of shoulder shooting, in 
which all the Continental shots, military as well as civilian, receive a 
far more thorough training,® I must necessarily point my remarks by 
a few criticisms of our Service rifle, its use, and its ammunition. 

As we have no conscription in this country, it is obvious that our 
Volunteers will step into action not as aggressive but as defensive 
forces ; hence it goes without saying that the effectiveness of their 
fire becomes of greater moment than it would in the reverse case. 
Up to the Crimean war, which was our last one with a military 
nation, muzzle-loading ‘ Brown Bess’ was in the hands of the British 
troops. Since then the breechloading magazine rifle has changed 


5 Editorial article in the Field, the 8th of July, 1899. According to the last 
N.R.A. report, the net decrease of entries in all categories was in 1898 no less 
than 3,116. 

* As the experiences of foreign armies have important bearing upon the matter, I 
may mention that I have before me the confidential official reports upon the 
rifle training of the five principal European armies—.e. the Russian, French, German, 
Austrian, and Italian. These expertreports contain a mass of information suggesting 
some of the reforms touched upon in these pages. What I say about the Indian 
Army’s shooting emanates from a high authority recently retired from an important 
expert post in that Army. 
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the whole tactics of war, and no force resisting an invasion could by 
ever so gallant a charge rectify bad shooting. Such an attempt 
would spell certain annihilation. Military text-books never weary 
of impressing upon the student of modern tactics that precision and 
rapidity of fire will decide all future battles. These qualities have 
twice placed Prussia (1749 and 1866) at the head of the military 
nations of Europe, and as Home, in his well-known Précis of Modern 
Tactics, points out, no war will be decided by masses of infantry firing 
at long ranges at each other. One side must close with the other. 
‘ Long-distance lead-pumping is altogether absurd and inadmissible,’ 
says this authority, for the full development of the shooting qualities 
of the soldier comes into play ‘when he can aim at individual men 
of the enemy, that is to say, at 400 or 500 metres or less.’ 

Some of our military experts acknowledge what our foreign 
critics have often told us—namely, that the shooting of the British 
home Army is far less efficient than that of Continental armies 
or that of the Indian Army, for rifle drill and practice are performed 
in a more or less perfunctory manner at our home stations, and 
instruction is practically left to non-commissioned officers, whose 
intelligence is strictly limited by what ‘ the Book’ says. Regimental 
officers will tell you that the War Office looks to them to 
encourage at their own expense rifle-shooting by the distribution 
of pecuniary prizes among the men who show proficiency, the War 
Office thus counting upon the individual captain’s ambition to obtain 
a high place for his company’s score. When British officers were 
almost uniformly men of means, this entailed no very unreasonable 
pecuniary sacrifices, and the annual half-crown which the War 
Office allows as prize money per soldier was largely augmented by 
sovereigns out of the regimental officers’ pockets. But this zealous 
liberality is to-day no longer to be reckoned with. Men of smaller 
private means join the Army, the mess and other expenses have 
greatly increased, while the ammunition for the new rifles is three or 
four times as expensive. As a consequence, Army shooting is not 
what it was, and it is not improved by the parsimony evinced by 
the War Office when they charge officers, who at their own expense 
desire to improve the shooting of their men, the full price for the 
ammunition so used. 

Temporarily residing close to the School of Musketry at Hythe, 
I have often watched for hours the target practice of the non-com- 
missioned officers who there receive the special musketry training 
which is to fit them to act as musketry instructors on rejoining their 
regiments. I cannot say that I was at all impressed by the shooting 
I have seen at Hythe. I have watched men miss the target four 
times out of five without receiving, so far as I could see, a word of 
instruction from the sergeant in charge. Very different is the target 
drill the Continental soldier receives, as I have often had opportunities 
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to see for myself. There the captain is actually responsible, and his 
promotion depends upon the efficiency of his company’s marksman- 
ship, and rifle drill in one shape or another is a daily exercise. I 
ean cite instances where British regiments have been practised only 
three days in the year in the individual fire, which, of course, is the 
most important. 

While on the topic of Government ammunition and ‘ ways that 
are dark’ of the War Office, one cannot pass over the dangerous 
fiasco of the Mark IV. cartridge, an event which aroused a great deal 
of indignation at Bisley. This ammunition, it is said, was ‘ specially 
prepared ’ for that meeting, but the experiences of the very first day’s 
shooting obliged the Council to immediately withdraw the whole 
supply.’ To show how even in time of peace a sudden though quite 
insignificant call for ammunition strains the resources of the War 
Office, it is worth remembering that, had it not been for a private 
Volunteer club (Middlesex Rifle Association), who came to the rescue 
by providing 20,000 rounds of safe ammunition, the Council of the 
N.R.A. would have been obliged to close the meeting. Nor is our 
confidence in War Office management much increased by the notice 
sent to the newspapers informing the public that, in consequence of 
the recommendation of the Select Committee that sat upon this 
defective ammunition, instructions were sent to the two private firms 
who have contracts with the Government ‘to make the necessary 
alterations in the composition of the lead forming the core of the 
bullet.’ Now, with all other military nations years of experimenting 
and the most scientific researches precede the adoption of their 
respective army ammunition. In this country, on the contrary, we 
find that the War Office leaves the most essential detail to the 
discretion of two private firms without any adequate preliminary 
trials, for the passage in question concludes with the comforting 
official announcement that ‘the manufacture of the improved Service 
bullet commenced yesterday ’—that is, within twenty-four hours after 
the condemnation of the Mark IV. projectile! What a demoralising 
effect defective and, worse, dangerous ammunition such as the Mark 
{V. cartridge proved itself to be exercises upon the soldier any 
military man who has seen active service will tell one. 

Our Service rifle, as every expert knows, has several defects which 
are absent in most, if not all, new foreign army rifles. Its bolt 
action is much weaker, and it is not as simple or as safe. The trajec- 
tory of the *303 bullet is not as flat, for the muzzle velocity is 350 
feet per second less than that of the Mannlicher. The penetration 
is also less, while the magazine of the ‘303 is a very unpractical one, 
for when once emptied it can only be charged with single cartridges 


7 Asa proof that the bad qualities of the Mark IV. bullet were well known to 
experts it may be mentioned that in a little handbook on rifle-shooting the failure 
of this ammunition was foretold months before. 
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putin separately. All other rifle magazines I know, can be loaded by 
one movement, the several cartridges being held together by a clip. 
Again, Continental military rifles are far more rigid, for the woodwork 
on them is in one piece, while in our Service arm the butt and fore- 
end are separate. Frequently, owing to variations in the tempera- 
ture or other causes, the butt works loose in the collar and seriously 
affects, for match shooting at any rate, the accuracy. The unneces- 
sarily heavy trigger is a ‘ straight’ pull which handicaps marksmanship 
for shoulder shooting to a fatal degree. If shoulder shooting is to be 
taken up by the N.R.A. with a view of retrieving at some future Inter- 
national match our lost laurels (to judge by remarks that fell from 
authoritative lips, there does not seem to be much chance that a British 
team will compete at next year’s match in Paris) the question of 
lightening the pull will undoubtedly have to be considered, for I am 
quite convinced that without doing so no ordinary mortal has a chance 
of equalling the shoulder score of one using a hair trigger or very light 
pull. Service rifles must for obvious reasons be rendered safe by a 
heavier pull than is required for a sporting arm, or one used exclu- 
sively for target work ; but our 64 or 7 lb. pull is altogether excessive, 
and could well be lightened by 2 lbs. and the ‘drag pull’ of foreign 
military rifles substituted for the straight pull with which our 
‘303 rifle is furnished. This ‘drag’ trigger acts in the hands of a 
practised shot as a sort of set trigger, the final loosening off being 
accomplished by a very slight pressure of the finger, thus leaving 
one’s aim as much as possible undisturbed, without making the 
whole pull an unsafe one. 

No better proof of the superiority of foreign military rifles can 
be forthcoming than the experience brought out by match-rifle 
shooting at Bisley, where the ‘303 has been almost entirely dropped by 
good shots, practically all the highest scores, it is stated, being made 
by the Austrian -256 Mannlicher, whose foreign-made ammunition 
enjoys undisputed popularity. Gibbs, of Bristol, himself one of the 
best shots in England, who is the agent for the Mannlicher in this 
country, tells me that he sells far more Austrian rifle cartridges than 
English ones, and I believe this is the experience of other gunmakers. 


* What grave defects experts have detected in the ‘303 Service rifle is shown bya 
letter which appeared in the Field of 15th of July, 1899. The writer, a London rifle 
maker, says: ‘Our experience has clearly proved that the shooting of the -303 Service 
rifle, both as regards accuracy and striking force, will not compare with the modern 
Continental rifles. Recently in one week we had three rifles brought in with the 
actions cracked through using Government cartridges loaded with cordite. A very 
large number of these guns are damaged iff proving. Should there be a flaw in the 
cartridge-case the action is almost certain to burst up. . . . We have found that only 
about two or three rifles out of ten are capable of hitting a man 200 or 300 yards off 
if aimed straight to the object.’ Editorial criticism in the Field, a paper which 
cannot be accused of being an ‘alarm-monger,’ bears out several of the above serious 
objections to our Service rifle. Thus the editor remarks that the bolt actions of the 
Mauser and Mannlicher ‘are far stronger’ than that of our Service arm. 
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Experts state that much could be done towards the improvement 
of rifle-shooting in this country by following the system observed 
in the Indian Army. The proficiency of the native soldier of India 
is as 55 to 33 of the British forces, and their training follows far 
more practical lines. At the Meerut meeting, which is the Bisley 
of India, as well as at other rifle camps, all charges and entries are far 
lower than at Bisley; the authorities and the railway companies 
combine in giving free railway transportation, and tent even the 
non-military competitor free of cost. Ammunition is supplied free 
for a certain amount of practice shooting, and when extra ammuni- 
tion is required it can be got at about half cost price, viz. 6s. 8d. 
per 100, and to the extent of 18,700 rounds for each corps. 

Before leaving the subject of Bisley attention should be drawn to 
two grievances about which one heard many complaints from shooting 
men. The lesser one related to the excessive charges made by 
some of the camp outfitters. To have to pay 3/. for the fortnight’s 
use of a small 8 x 8 tent, including camp bed (without sheets), &c. is 
high enough, for an additional 5s. has to be paid to the N.R.A. for 
rent of the ground upon which the tent stands. But to have to pay 
3s. 6d. for the use of a pair of sheets, 5s. for the hire of a ground 
sheet, 1s. 6d. for the use of a common water-bottle and glass, are 
surely preposterous overcharges, which the N.R.A. authorities should 
put an end to. 

A more serious grievance, the subject of much angry expostula- 
tion, is the incredibly bad railway communication to and from 
Bisley. Starting, say, from Charing Cross, Cannon Street, or London 
Bridge stations, one makes the acquaintance of the two railways whose 
unpunctuality has become a scandal and a byword. As a rule, three 
changes each way and a loss of at least four hours, and often five, are 
entailed by a visit to the camp, which is but 28 miles from town!? 
The choice of so immeasurably remote a spot, so far as railway transit 
is concerned, cannot be pronounced a happy one, and makes one regret 
the far more convenient approaches of Wimbledon. That the Post 
Office is trying hard to be a good second is shown by the fact that 
letters, say, from the antipodal regions of a Kent post office take 
thirty-six hours to reach Bisley ! 

So far as the camp arrangements and general order are 
concerned, Bisley must be pronounced a model shooting camp. 
Free from the picnic features, the sing-songs, and late hours which 
were noticeable incidents of camp life at Wimbledon, not a single 
instance of even the slightest sign of intoxication was to be noticed 
among the 3,000 inhabitants of the camp; while the orderly 


* When returning recently from Bisley to Redhill, in the same county, and about 
30 miles away, it took the writer more than five hours and a half to accomplish this 
bit of globe-trotting, in spite of a ‘special’ as far as London. And this at a period 
of the day--4i.¢. from 4.30 P.M. to 10.14 P.m.—when there was no rush of any kind. 
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behaviour of everybody, and the care bestowed upon their rifles by 
all competitors, were the best possible proof that the principal object 
of this very useful meeting was never lost sight of. 

Having now discussed, perhaps with unnecessary prolixity, the 
rifle-shooting of the Volunteer and the Regular forces, we can pro- 
ceed to make a few concluding remarks upon rifle practice as a pastime 
for the civilian. By the encouragement of it there could be created 
throughout the country a reserve of marksmen which in time of peril 
would assuredly become of the highest practical value to the country. 

However inestimable the value of our splendid Navy be, it is 
safe to say that modern history does not record a like instance of 
military unpreparedness as is divulged by the frequent and sudden 
breakdowns of some detail of our Army organisation, and by the make- 
shifts extemporised on such occasions. The question whether we are 
wise in putting all our eggs into one basket, relying absolutely upon 
the defensive potency of the Fleet, isa very old one. But is not new 
light being thrown on it daily by the extraordinary military and 
naval activity of Continental nations, by the ever-increasing inven- 
tions of destructive agencies and engines, which keep the military 
experts all over the world in a constant state of experimenting, by 
the unexpected combinations of armies and navies that so constantly 
loom upon the political horizon? Could not these forces, coupled 
with elementary disasters, bring this country suddenly face to face 
with dire peril? Is it not wiser to provide as far as possible against 
danger than to reject it as impossible ? 

We have already heard that on the Continent every adult male 
knows how to handle a rifle. In this country, if we leave out of 
question the small body of sportsmen and count only our Volunteer 
force of a quarter of a million (on paper), it is well within the mark to 
say that forty-nine out of every fifty citizens have never as much as 
fired a rifle. Is this as it should be ? 

Many readers will, I anticipate, contend that the overcrowded 
state of this country precludes the possibility of extending to any 
important degree the existing facilities for rifle practice, and they. 
will further question the utility of doing so in view of the nonpro- 
gressive character of the existing civilian or match-rifle associations. 
The answer to the last objection will partially dispose also of the former 
one. Match-rifle shooting, under which is understood long-range 
practice of the sort already alluded to, has no doubt helped to make a 
small body of men in this country the best long-range shotsin the world. 
To watch a Fremantle, Loder, Rankin, Braithwaite, and a score or two 
of other first-class shots as time after time they ‘find’ that 36-inch 
bull at 1,000 or 1,100 yards in spite of the most puzzling conditions of 
wind and light, is to become acquainted with the perfection of scientific 
markmanship. C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre; 
and, to be honest, it is as much ‘ fancy shooting’ of one kind as are 
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of another fancy type some of the foreigners’ finicking devices which 
amused our team at the Loosduinen match, and which, of course, no 
sensible person would think of copying. 

In past days match-rifle shooting proved a most useful means of 
gaining ballistic experience, but this can no longer be claimed, at 
least not to the same extent, for to-day military rifles of various 
patterns are exclusively used for match-rifle shooting, the main 
difference between the match rifle and the Service rifle consisting in 
the exceedingly fine sights used on the former. 

In the foregoing pages I have indicated the military critics’ 
opinion of long-range firing at other than ‘sectional’ targets which 
represent columns of either Infantry or Cavalry, and the veriest out- 
sider will realise that practice under conditions that do not and 
cannot exist in real war, such as the assistance of the extremely 
delicate mechanism of 5/. match-rifle sights or rows of flags, is no 
proper schooling for the purpose which the advocate of extended rifle 
practice has in view. As a mere matter of relative marksmanship, I 
make so bold as to assert that the man who from the shoulder can hit 
at 150 yards six times running a six-inch bull’s-eye or an eight-inch 
bull at 200 yards, is a finer and more useful all-round shot than the 
marksman who can from the back or prone position and by using 
all the customary adjuncts put twice that number of three-foot 
bulls to his score at the exaggerated ranges so dear to the British 
match-rifle shot. Assuming that I am right in making this 
assertion, it follows that the Continental methods of short-range 
practice afford not only training more useful fromamilitary standpoint, 
but are truer tests of real marksmanship. For use in this country 
short-range practice possesses the inestimable advantage that safe 
ranges could be established either by the liberality of private land- 
owners or by corporations in many localities where longer ranges 
could not be made with any degree of safety. 

On the Continent one finds perfectly safe 150 and often 300 yards 
(or métres) ranges in the middle of small towns and in the suburbs of 
large cities. By a simple construction of guards made of steel plates 
close to the firing-point, stray bullets are rendered harmless and over- 
shooting of the wall at the back of the targets is made impossible. 
Shooting from stalls, which in this country might be left open at the 
top so as not to interfere with the light, so deadens the sound as not 
to inconvenience the neighbourhood. For this civilians’ pastime of 
target shooting it would not be necessary to use the expensive nitro- 
ammunition, for other rifles, such as the Swiss Martini, which is 
perhaps the best short-range target breechloader in existence, could 
be used for this purpose. Black powder and machine-pressed bullets 
in cartridges that can be loaded at home or, as is done at Continental 
matches, during the progress of the contest while waiting for one’s 
turn to fire, make up cheap ammunition. Made in quantities, such 
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rifles could be furnished for something like 2/. 10s. apiece, for the far 
more complicated *256 Mannlicher magazine rifle is produced at Steier, 
in Austria, for the Government at 2/. 15s. Ammunition for the 
Swiss Martini costs rather less than a halfpenny a shot, as the 
solid-drawn cases can be used over and over again, a child being able 
to re-cap the cartridge.'® 

Under proper management, and with the patriotic assistance of 
public-spirited landowners, rifle clubs could be established even in 
poor neighbourhoods, for it is the patronage of the intelligent lower 
middle class, that sterling social strata which furnishes the majority 
of Volunteers, which is the most important. The clubs should be as 
independent and as self-supporting as any cricket or football club, 
and, as a matter of fact, the area of land required for a small range 
would not be more than is required for a football or cricket ground, 
though of course of a different configuration. 

At many Austrian rifle clubs I know, the entry of two kreuzers— 
two-fifths of a penny—per shot covers expenses and provides prizes. 
Speaking of the latter reminds me to mention a detail which has 
important bearing upon the popularity of the pastime. It is that a 
certain element of luck should be allowed to enter tyro competitions. 
On the Continent, where rifle practice of the kind I mean is 
a very ancient institution, the novice can gain a prize by a single 
shot—viz., in certain competitions the shot nearest the mathematical 
centre of the target wins the highest of the many prizes set apart for 
this purpose. Thus the novice, by fluking a shot into the centre of 
the bull, ismade happy. At Bisley this element of luck has hitherto 
been rigorously kept out of all contests, for there only the first-class 
shot, who can put series of from seven to fifteen bulls to his score, need 
hope to gain a prize. But it would appear that the great popularity 
enjoyed by a novel competition introduced for the first time this 
year—viz., the ‘egg’ pool—proves that the British shot by no means 
objects to risk a sixpence to winasovereign. For in this competition, 
in which each shot cost the former sum, one was paid twenty shillings 
for hitting a two-inch disc in the centre of the bull at 500 yards. 
Some of the best shots on the Common and many novices told me 
that the fascination of this shoot was very great, and, needless to say, 
the N.R.A. made a big haul by this happy innovation. Reduce 
the range to 150 or 200 yards and the ‘ egg’ to the size of a farthing 
or less, and enforce shoulder shooting, and you have the principal 
» features of the most popular competitions in the home of good shots. 


‘© In other countries every effort is made to arm all the available forces with rifles 
using uniform ammunition, and for this reason the suggested introduction of another 
pattern of rifle and home-made ammunition must appear at the first glance as a very 
retrograde move. In view of War Office fiascos even in time of peace, the contrary 
may be said to be the case, and it might prove to be a distinct advantage if our 
citizen troops ‘ of last resort’ were armed with rifles and ammunition with which the 
War Office has had nothing whatever to do. 
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I have been tempted to enter into the financial details of these 
proposed reforms because there is an idea abroad that everythivg 
connected with rifle-shooting is expensive. 

In conclusion, I would point out that no Government grants, no 
municipal assistance, no generous endowment by private enthusiasts, 
no rich prize-lists can make rifle-shooting a national pastime if the 
public at large does not take it up as a sport worthy of the same 
encouraging enthusiasm that it so generously bestows upon sports 
that are of far less national benefit. If the Loosduinen defeat will 
achieve this patriotic end, it will have been the most useful Majuba 
in the history of international contests. 

In the act of writing these concluding lines my eye lights upon 
an official document, a memorandum dated from the Curragh Camp 
the 29th of July, 1899, and addressed to the officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men under his command, in which Lord Roberts 
makes some very pertinent remarks anent the supreme value of 
marksmanship. No more pointed counsel could conclude this paper 
than is contained in the following extracts. General Roberts says: 


High courage, sound health, power of endurance, discipline, organisation, and 
leading are the qualities which have enabled British troops to win battles from 
Cressy to the present day ; and, though these qualities are as essential now as ever 
to an army which hopes to achieve great successes, yet, under the existing con- 
ditions of war they all become more or less subservient to musketry at the supreme 
moment of actual conflict with the enemy. However steadily and rapidly troops 
may have been trained to move, and however boldly and intelligently they may 
have been taught to take up positions, unless they are able to use their rifles with 
effect when they have gained the vantage ground, they will be of little avail for 
the culminating point of all military training and instruction—viz., the struggle for 
victory between two forces, each armed with far-reaching, death-dealing weapons. 
. . » Efficiency in musketry, like everything else in the Army, depends upon the 
officers, and to enable musketry to be given its proper place in the curriculum of 
military education it is essential that officers should prove in a practical manner 
their belief in its importance by frequently taking part in range practices and by 
competing at meetings such as this. I can aflirm from long experience that the 
corps most proficient in musketry have been those in which the officers set the 
example by practising shooting themselves, and were able to get their men to take 
an interest in the subject by making them understand how much depends upon 
their being skilful in the use of their rifles, and that the object of all parade move- 
ments and formations is to bringa rapid and effective fire upon theenemy. When 
musketry was first begun in earnest, attention was very properly exclusively 
directed to firing at fixed objects at known ranges; and, although this system of 
instruction must always continue to be the basis of our musketry training, we are } 
nowadays sufficiently advanced to warrant our attempting what is much more 
difficult—viz., firing at moving objects at unknown distances, and also at fixed 
objects differing in form and colour from the well-known bull’s-eye of the rifle 
range. This is the kind of shooting that is required in skirmishing and jungle 
warfare, and, considering the tremendous power of the modern rifle in the hands 
of first-class shots, we should spare no time, trouble, or expense in educating a 
proportion at least of our soldiers to be real experts in the use of their arms—men 
who would be able to act as usefully and intelligently as the Gurkha scouts who 
were employed with such admirable results by General Sir William Lockhart 
during the Tirah expedition. 

W. A. BalLiie-GROHMAN. 
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THE late ‘ Peace’ Conference—which ought to have been called the 
War Conference, since it was mainly occupied in arranging how 
future wars are to be carried on—has justified the unfavourable 
anticipations which were ventured in the pages of this Review and 
in other quarters. Most people who think seriously about public 
affairs are aware that it has been a failure, as it was expected to be 
by all but a few enthusiasts. But it is over now, and its obsequies 
have been celebrated by the European press with exemplary polite- 
ness. The ‘august’ initiator meant so well, and so many dis- 
tinguished soldiers, sailors, diplomatists, and professors worked so 
hard during those dusty days at the House in the Wood, that it 
would be unkind to point out too plainly how futile the efforts 
of these eminent personages have been. The majority of the 
delegates at the Conference seem to have been inspired by two 
leading ideas. In the first place, they wanted to reduce arma- 
ments ; in the second, they wished to cut the claws of Great Britain, 
so far as that operation could be performed without inconvenience to 
themselves. But when it came to business, it was found that the 
former project was a chimerical fantasy, which could not be discussed 
without absurdity by practical men. Consequently, the ‘ Limitation 
of Armaments,’ which was the nominal and ostensible cause of the 
whole expensive entertainment, was quietly shelved, and appears 
only in the ‘ Final Act’ as an innocuously;pious generalisation.’ As 
to the second—the unavowed, but very obvious object of the pro- 
ceedings—not much came of that either. This was largely owing 
to the ability and alertness of the British delegates, and in particular 
to Lord Pauncefote, Sir John Ardagh, and Sir John Fisher, whose 
quickness of apprehension, adroit readiness, and clearness of expres- 
sion, were in conspicuous contrast, to the woolly indefiniteness 
exhibited by the representatives of some other Powers. 


1 *The Conference considers that the limitation of the military charges at 
present weighing upon the world is greatly to be desired for the increase of the 
material and moral welfare of humanity.’ This is the sole reference to the subject 
in the Final Act, and it is not embodied either in the Conventions or the Declara- 
tions, but is merely one of the vauz or virtuous suggestions. 
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The country owes these admirable public servants more than it 
appears inclined to acknowledge, both for what they did and for what 
they prevented others from doing. Knowing their facts thoroughly— 
which was more than could be said for certain of the distinguished 
amateurs commissioned to the Hague by various foreign governments 
—they were able to veto several suggestions ingeniously devised to 
embarrass the greatest of the Maritime Powers; and they succeeded 
in convincing some of their most influential colleagues that the 
nail-paring operation above referred to could not be carried out so as 
to annoy and injure the British Lion exclusively. In the result, we 
emerge from the Huis ten Bosch not so very much worse than we 
entered that historic building. A little the worse we are. It is no 
advantage to us to have it placed solemnly on record that the 
weapon with which our troops are armed is too barbarous for em- 
ployment in civilised warfare. The Conference adjourned with a 
testamentary recommendation that a fresh series of congresses should 
be summoned to discuss this and other matters, including the 
proposed inviolability of private property at sea. The last sug- 
gestion is distinctly awkward for us, since it raises a question we 
cannot afford to debate, and one on which, unhappily, we are compelled 
to take absolutely different views from those that prevail in the 
United States. 

The great success of the Conference is supposed to be the Arbitra- 
tion Convention. At present that agreement is in a highly inchoate 
condition, since it has not been accepted by several of the chief 
military and naval Powers represented at the Hague. However, we 
are no doubt entitled to assume that, in due course, some Inter- 
national Treaty, to which the more important civilised states will 
become parties, will be framed upon the lines of the Convention. 
This will be a praiseworthy proceeding, since it will be an official 
recognition of the principle that it is better to arrange disputes peace- 
ably when possible. At the same time one feels inclined to ask, with 
Mrs. Gamp: ‘ Who’s a denigeing of it?’ To listen to some of the 
talk that is current, one might think that it is quite a brilliant new 
idea—a sort of political Happy Thought, that never struck anybody 
until it suddenly dawned upon the Hague Commissioners. In this 
spirit, the British and Foreign Arbitration Association has addressed 
a memorial to the Czar, pointing out that his Imperial Majesty might 
dispense with the Russian Army and Navy, having no further use 
for such luxuries. ‘There is no doubt,’ says this philosophic body, 
‘that now a method has been plainly pointed out of settling differences 
without war, the different governments, including,’ adds the Association 
rather neatly, ‘your Majesty’s, must see the utter uselessness of 
keeping up enormous military establishments, which press so very 
heavily upon the industry and commerce of all civilised countries.’ 
But surely it is not the first time or the five hundredth time that 
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‘a method has been plainly pointed out of settling differences 
without war.’ There is no novelty in the text. The difficulty lies 
in the application. And with all respect to the ‘ permanent ’—but 
not compulsory—tribunal, which is to be set up, we are no nearer 
the universal use of the remedy than before. Nations will not be 
induced to abstain from war, because there is a secretary and an 
arbitration bureau, with an office in Brussels or some other con- 
veniently accessible capital. 

The Conference showed by its actions, if not by its words, that 
it thoroughly agreed with certain opinions, which have been from 
time to time enunciated in these pages. It realised that the great 
armaments, so far from being a constant menace to peace, are, in 
fact, its best guarantee. Nothing is half so likely to convert nations 
to a belief in the sacred merits of Arbitration as the conviction that 
the other alternative is too ruinous to be attempted. There are 
times, in public and private life, when men will fight, though they 
know that fighting is a mere blind tempting of fate. Maddened by 
passion, vanity, revenge, or an unendurable sense of wrong, nations 
may occasionally rush upon war regardless of consequences. But this 
is rare, and is likely to become more infrequent still as the masses of 
the people acquire a greater share of political power, combined with 
increased material prosperity. As a rule governments count the 
consequences before proceeding to extremities ; and the more costly 
war is made, the more national suffering and loss it involves, the 
larger the proportion of the civil population it touches, the less likely 
is it to be rashly adventured on. There is no argument in favour of 
arbitration and negotiation so forcible as a huge conscript army. 
In spite of the jealousies and the conflicting interests of the great 
European Powers, there has been no war among them for eight and 
twenty years, and it almost seems as if there never could be one 
again. The risks are too heavy for the nerves even of a Bismarck to 
face. Nations will not plunge into hostilities when they see that 
victory itself would involve something like industrial ruin and com- 
mercial collapse, owing to the withdrawal of practically the entire 
adult male population from the work of production. To Great 
Britain a war means, at the worst, only suffering and loss of life to 
some thousands of soldiers and sailors, a comparatively limited class 
who stand apart from the mass of their fellow-citizens. It comes 
home to the rest of us chiefly in the shape of some additional 
pennies on the income tax, which is not quite the same thing as 
requiring a son or brother from every second household in the 
country. 

The great armies—and incidentally, it may be added, the great 
navies—will remain, for they are the best security against needless 
and hasty disturbance of the peace. The refusal of the Hague 
delegates to touch the Disarmament problem may be regarded as 
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putting an end to the matter for many years to come. The age of 
‘bloated armaments’ is not yet over, nor is it nearing its conclusion. 
On the contrary, Europe, not to mention Asia and America, will 
continue to ‘groan’ under the burden of military and naval esta- 
blishments, until some decisive, and at present unforeseen, change 
occurs in international relations. Though we may confidently 
hope that wars will become more and more uncommon, warlike 
preparations will be pushed on with unceasing and unsleeping vigi- 
lance. Year after year the young men of most civilised nations 
will spend the first years of their manhood in being exercised to the 
use of arms, and will pass through life, and grow old, and die, with- 
out ever being called upon to draw a trigger against an enemy. 
The ‘contingent’ of growing lads will come up to the colours, 
will pass their two or three or five years in the barrack-room and on 
the parade-ground, and may yet never be required to practise the 
arts acquired with so much labour from the drill-sergeant and the 
musketry-instructor. No doubt there is something paradoxical and 
almost fantastic in this condition of affairs—this constant inde- 
fatigable preparation against an emergency which is exceedingly un- 
likely to occur. 

The paradox has so forcibly struck M. de Bloch, the author of 
the famous work which is understood to have inspired the Czar 
to dictate the Muravieff Circular, that it has induced him to 
denounce not only all war, but also all warlike expenditure, as an 
anachronistic absurdity. War, he urges, between great nations, 
equipped with modern armies and modern resources, has become 
impossible. It would involve bankruptcy, suicide, starvation, not 
for one, but for both combatants. Two huge hosts of a couple 
of millions each, sent into the field, with quick-firing artillery 
and repeating rifles, would spend months of marching, counter- 
marching, and besieging before they got into touch. When they 
did fight a battle, it would be an affair of earthworks and entrench- 
ments, which would endure for weeks, or else both hordes would be 
swept away in a few minutes. If the campaign were not speedily at 
an end the armies would inevitably starve, for there would not be 
enough hands left behind to supply them with food, or enough 
money in the country to pay for it. At the present moment 
M. de Bloch thinks it extremely doubtful whether either Germany 
or France would be able to feed its own population, when once 
the whole machine of agricultural production had been broken up 
by the mobilisation en masse of the Reserves. Every great state 
in time of war would be in the position of a beleaguered city; and, 
brave as its soldiers might be, they could not hold out against 
famine, which would attack the victorious as well as the defeated 
competitor. But if nations cannot fight on the large scale, and are 
scarcely likely even to try the experiment, what, asks M. de Bloch, 
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is the use of their Armies and their Navies? Why ‘waste’ 
250,000,000/. sterling every year ‘in preparing to wage a war which 
can only be waged at the price of suicide—that is to say, which 
cannot be waged at all, for no nation willingly commits suicide?’ 
Why not save the money and spend it in ‘ameliorating the condition 
of the people’? It is strange that this humane and industrious, if 
somewhat speculative, thinker does not see that he has himself supplied 
the answer to the questions he propounds. Why is war ‘impossible,’ or 
at least suicidal? Because of the growth of armies and the improve- 
ment in appliances. Reduce the armies and render the weapons less 
deadly, and those grim phantoms of ruin, dearth and massacre, 
which, as the Moscow banker sees, are the guardian angels of peace, 
will lose some of their terrors. There is nothing in M. de Bloch’s 
elaborate argument which really tends in favour of disarma- 
ment. If we could get back to a state of things in which each 
European General Staff had at its disposal a compact little profes- 
sional army of 80,000 or 100,000 men, with no conscripts and no 
huge civilian reserve, there would be no fear of ‘suicide’ or famine, 
and it would be as easy for ambitious sovereigns and intriguing 
ministers to bring about hostilities. as it used to be in the days of 
Frederick the Great and Kaunitz. 

Necessary or not, the mammoth army seems to many people 
nothing but a national misfortune of the gravest kind. ‘ Militarism, 
they would say, is a curse to any country. It brings the most 
pestilent evils in its train. It hampers industry, since it takes away 
in the flower of their youth hundreds of thousands of workers who 
ought to be at the forge, the factory, or the farm. It grinds the 
faces of the poor, for it involves heavy taxes and high tariffs. It is 
wasteful, since it spends the savings of the people on guns, and 
swords, and gold lace, and pipe-clay, and other articles not adapted 
to ‘assist future production.’ It is immoral, since it trains the 
young to contemplate and deliberately prepare themselves for the 
killing of human beings; and it creates a caste, to whom the 
‘honour’ of their uniform is more than the welfare of the nation, 
and who are degraded by the inhuman and brutal harshness of 
military discipline. Such is the indictment uttered by Mr. Bryan 
and the anti-imperialists in America, by the Socialists all over the 
world, and no doubt by many Englishmen, when they read of the 
iniquities perpetrated by the generals and colonels of the French 
general staff. The amazing Dreyfus case has been regarded, 
not unnaturally, as a sort of object-lesson in the perils and abuses 
of the military system. If the ‘honour’ of an army requires that 
subornation and forgery and wholesale lying should be patronised 
and practised by officers in the highest places—if it authorises false 
charges against innocent men, and permits the Merciers and the 
Rogets to go unpunished, while it covers with infamy the nobly 
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heroic figure of Colonel Picquart—then one might almost be inclined 
to say, ‘Away with the armies and all their works!’ But—il faut 
distinguer. The atrocities of the French General Staff are a proof 
not that military service is necessarily bad, but that it is bad under 
the conditions which exist in France. The French army is a painful 
exhibition of most of the things the warlike establishment of a 
civilised people should not be. When France, after her great 
disaster, remodelled her forces on the German pattern, she allowed 
herself one great omission. She forgot that an army—a nation—is 
a soul as well as a body. She copied all that was external and 
material in the victorious legions that crossed her frontier in 1870, 
and neglected to imitate the morale which animated them. But 
many batteries of artillery and millions of the most perfect modern 
rifles, and even the best of scientific tactics and strategy, are not in 
themselves sufficient. These are no substitutes for loyalty, a high 
sense of duty, good order among all ranks, contentment in the men, 
consideration, judgment, and fidelity on the part of the officers. 
The French army is now, as it was under Bazaine and Macmahon, 
honeycombed by brutality, licence, disorder, and tyranny. ‘The 
Dreyfus case,’ says M. Decle in the striking book * in which he gives 
his own experiences in the ranks, ‘is but a greatly magnified example 
of what daily happens throughout the French army.’ When a man 
puts on the uniform he loses not only the rights, but the opinions, 
of a citizen. He is no longer an intelligent human being, looking 
before and after, but a blue-coated automaton, with a moral 
code which is that of his colonel or his corporal. This would 
not so much signify if the code were a good one. But as a matter 
of fact it is not. France has never recognised in practice, even 
if she does so in theory, that the State owes any obligation 
to the young men whom it forces into the cadres beyond that of 
compelling them to learn their drill. Discipline is maintained, not 
by any kind of moral force or through the ascendency conferred on 
the officers by superior education and social position, but by the 
most severe and degrading punishments. The conscript is ‘ kept in 
his place’ by insolent abuse, by frequent imprisonment, by the 
horrible tortures of Biribi, and by the knowledge that the death- 
penalty will be remorselessly executed for acts of insubordination. 
A private will be shot for striking a corporal in a fit of drunkenness 
or under the most intolerable provocation. ‘Many,’ says M. Decle, 
‘are the tales of dreadful revenge taken by these conscripts on their 
officers. It is no uncommon thing for a few of them to play away 
the life of an officer at cards, the loser being obliged to kill him 
within a certain time.’ * 


2 Trooper 3809: a Private Soldier of the Third Republic. By Lionel Decle 
London: William Heinemann. 1899. 
* M. Decle tells a story of one such case, in which a man was told off to take the 
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It is true these remarks apply specially to the compagnies de 
discipline, or penal battalions in Algeria, in which the men are 
supposed to be notorious bad characters ; but even of his own corps, 
a crack cavalry regiment, M. Decle observes :— 

Had war broken out when I was a trooper, I am quite sure that the first 
battle would have resulted in the death of at least three of our officers and four of 
our sergeants, and that they would not have fallen under the enemy’s bullets. 


This may be a terrible thing to say, but I knew two troopers who were determined 
to do the deed, 


Violence and cruelty apart, the whole atmosphere of French 
barrack and camp life is demoralising. M. Urbain Gohier, the author 
of ‘ L’Armée contre la Nation,’ is scarcely an impartial witness; but 
he is justified in holding that, in France, ‘la caserne est un instru- 
ment de corruption,’ and in believing that the habit of inebriation, 
which is making frightful ravages among a people once conspicuous 
for their temperance, springs largely from thissource. ‘ La caserne,’ 
he says bitterly, ‘ pourrit la France d’alcoolisme et de syphilis. . . 
On enseigne 4 de malheureux gargons que l’ivrognerie et la débauche 
sont de glorieux signes de virilité.’ M.Gohier seems to think that 
this is all the barrack does, or can, teach. But this is not the 
case everywhere, and need not be so anywhere.‘ 

In Germany, ever since the reforms of Scharnhorst, it has been 
recognised that the nation owes a reciprocal duty to the conscript. I 
do not say that even in Prussia the Kaserne is the ideal place of resi- 
dence for a young man anxious to cultivate superior manners and the 
higher virtues. The Teuton when placed in authority is apt to be 
heavy in the hand, and the recruit in the Fatherland is not dealt 
with too tenderly. But, on the whole, he is reasonably and 
decently treated, and his officers are taught to feel that they are 
responsible for his conduct as well as his drill. The raw peasant is 
not permitted to succumb blindly to the temptations of a garrison 
town. During his first year of his training he is very closely super- 
life of his Major. He fired at him, but missed, and the Major thereupon drew his 
revolver and blew out the ruffian’s brains. ‘A few months later a stone was found 


on the spot bearing this inscription : 
Here 


On the 10th of December 18— 
Private ——— 
Was murdered by Major X. 


The man who placed the stone there was never discovered, and, although it was 
removed by order of the military authorities, another one bearing a similar inscrip- 
tion soon afterwards stood in its place. Six times these stones were removed, and 
six times they were replaced, yet the guilty parties were never detected. It is 
hardly to be wondered at if the officers of these battalions usually carry loaded 
revolvers.’ 

* The news of the mutiny by Captain Voulet and his brother officer in the French 
Soudan, and the atrocious murder of Colonel Klobb, has only come to hand since the 
above lines were written. It would be superfluous to comment on that astounding 
exhibition of military ruffianism and insubordination. 
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vised and guarded, and scarcely allowed to go abroad without the 
protection of an older and more experienced comrade. The dirt, 
disorder, and neglect which prevail in a French barrack-room are 
rigorously prohibited in the quarters of the German soldiers.> Heis 
expected to be scrupulously careful about his appearance, and Mr. 
Atkins himself is scarcely more particular in his personal hygiene. 
What reconciles a shrewd, thrifty, and highly domesticated race like 
the Germans to the ‘ blood-tax’ is the well-grounded conviction that 
the two or three years passed in the ranks are physically and mentally 
advantageous to the bulk of the population. Heavy as is the 
sacrifice involved, they see that they get a good deal in return. 

‘The German people,’ said Colonel von Schwartzhoff to his 
fellow-delegates at the Hague, ‘is not overburdened and overtaxed, 
is not being dragged towards an abyss, and is not drifting towards 
exhaustion and ruin. Far from it. Public and private wealth is 
increasing, and the common welfare and the standard of life are 
annually improving. With regard to obligatory service, which is 
closely associated with these questions, the German does not regard 
it as a heavy burden, but as a sacred and patriotic duty, to the 
accomplishment of which he owes his existence, his prosperity, and 
his future.’ In France the army is an instrument of national 
demoralisation ; in Germany it is on the whole a source of social 
improvement.° 

It seems to me that in the future intelligent nations will be 
bound to insist that their armies shall be organised and administered 
on the German model, improved and elaborated, rather than on that 
of France. Instead of indulging in flaccid visions of universal dis- 
armament, they will recognise that the liability to military service 
on the part of a large proportion of the civilian population is the 
condition on which they hold their independence and their position 


* ‘It is impossible to realise,’ says M. Decle,‘how men can live in the state of 
filth which seems natural to French soldiers. Hardly one of them ever thinks of 
washing his hands after cleaning the stables in the way I have previously 
described [that is by removing the wet straw and dung from the floor of the 
stalls, without shovels or pitchforks]; occasionally some of them wash their faces, 
necks, and hands on Sundays, or when they have to appear on parade, but many of 
them remain all the year round (except in the summer season when they are sent in 
batches to the swimming-baths) without taking a single bath or feeling the want of 
one.’ 

* I cannot resist another quotation from the suggestive pages of Trooper 3809. 
‘There is not the slightest doubt,’ says the author, ‘that, taken as a whole, the 
lowest classes in large towns like Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, and others, are far more 
degraded than the people belonging to the same class of socicty in England; and 
the French military service, instead of raising these men to a higher plane, only 
brings down to their level those who belong to the better classes, such as peasants, 
small clerks, and so on. .. . Even to this day, the three years every able-bodied 
Frenchman has to serve in the army are nothing but a period of ceaseless degrada- 
tion for men possessing any self-respect. The system, one must acknowledge, works 
better in Germany.’ 
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in the world. The fact has been tacitly admitted by the British 
Government in this very year of the Peace Conference, since the 
War Office last Session took occasion to revive, in a fashion as 
unobtrusive as possible, the ancient power of the Crown to call upon 
the counties to furnish their quota to the Militia by balloting, in 
case the requisite contingent cannnot be raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment. This is not exactly conscription, but it is a distinct ac- 
knowledgment of the compulsory principle. In the future, even 
more than in the past, we may take it that every self-respecting 
state will require a very large proportion of its citizens to submit 
themselves to military discipline and train themselves to the use of 
arms. But it will not be deemed sufficient to pour the annual 
stream of growing lads, fresh from the workshop and the plough- 
tail, into barracks, to leave them at the mercy of ignorant martinets, 
to cram them in feverish haste with as much of the elements of 
drill and camp routine as can be ground into them quickly, to 
expose them to the corruption that springs up too easily in a garrison 
town, to permit them to spend their leisure in the canteen and 
worse places of resort, and to send them back to their villages with 
a flourishing crop of vices and bad habits. In return for the sacri- 
fices which the modern military establishment entails, it will be 
legitimately demanded that the soldier shall re-enter the civilian 
ranks no worse than when he left them. One cannot expect that 
‘single men in barracks’ should be ‘a lot of plaster saints;’ but it 
will be required that those single men, or boys, shall be improved 
rather than deteriorated by their service with the colours. 

In the Latin countries of Europe the recruit, when he joins the 
regiment, is often as fine a specimen of primitive humanity as one 
could wish to see—simple, hardy, vigorous with the rude health that 
has come down to him through generations of peasants and moun- 
taineers, temperate, frugal, humbly pious: a water-drinker, a church- 
goer, a respecter of those in authority. 

It is the result of tragic incompetence that this lad should be sent 
home with a taste for bad spirits and revolutionary clap-trap, with 
a liking for gutter debauchery, and a swaggering contempt for the 
priest, the Syndic, and his father: not to mention a bitter memory, 
which he will carry through life, of the cruelties and oppressions he 
has had to endure from his uniformed tyrants. These are the conse- 
quences not of military service per se, but of military service as it is 
carried out in France, and to some extent also in Italy and Spain. 

The Army of the Future will have to become what Professor von 
Stengel maintains that it already is in Germany—a national school 
for the training of character. The drill-sergeant and the company- 
officer must supplement the work of the schoolmaster. The recruit 
must be turned into a man as well as a soldier. In itself there is 
nothing that is brutalising or degrading in military training. On 
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the contrary, it only needs to be pursued under reasonable conditions 
to become a magnificent educational process. Speaking at a prize 
distribution at Epsom at the end of July, Lord Rosebery eulogised 
the English public schools, not because they turned out finished 
scholars or earnest students, but because they developed character. 
This is our excuse for maintaining a highly expensive system of 
first-grade education, which leaves ninety per cent. of the pupils 
with very little accurate information on any subjects but those 
relating to the cricket-ground and the football-field. The English 
parent is encouraged to think that, after all, it is better that his son 
should be a fine manly young fellow, honourable, active, resourceful, 
and courageous, than that he should know much of classics, natural 
science, or foreign languages. But that which the public school 
does for the few in England may be achieved for the masses by 
service in the ranks. Discipline, the most valuable of lessons in our 
modern comfortable democracies, may be taught ; the soldier may 
learn obedience, self-restraint, the patient endurance of hardship, 
cleanliness, punctuality, and habits of order. If his duties are 
made interesting to him, so that he does not perform them merely 
by way of mechanical routine, they may become an efficient means 
of enlarging his intelligence and quickening his mental energy. 
German officers maintain that they do all this for their own con- 
scripts, and certainly the astonishing progress which the Empire 
has made in industry and commerce during the past three years 
offers some justification for their opinion. Foreign observers have 
been struck by the alertness, the docility, the disciplined promptness 
with which the German artisan—the discharged conscript—goes 
about his work. Wehaveexamples nearerhome. There is no better 
body of men anywhere than the bluejackets and marines of the Royal 
Navy. To talk to a petty officer, or a signalman, or even an ordinary 
seaman-gunner on board one of Her Majesty’s ships, is to find your- 
self in conversation with a person who usually adds to the manners 
of a gentleman a whole budget of miscellaneous information, and 
the habit of thinking with clearness and decision. This admirable 
individual has very often seen the light in the worst slums of a sea- 
port town or a manufacturing city. His virtues are the result of 
training. Caught young, he has been subjected to years of elaborate 
and strictly controlled instruction. Mind, body, and intelligence 
have been equally attended to, so that by the time he is twenty- 
three he has received a rather better all-round education than most 
University graduates. If any country could afford to submit all its 
young men to the same kind of schooling, it would possess a prole- 
tariat as superior to those of its competitors as the fleet of Britain 
is to that of Venezuela. 

Human life being finite and national exchequers limited, it is not 
to be expected that such finished products as this can be plentiful. 
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But the tax-payer will be justified in insisting that he shall get a 
return for the money contributed to the war budgets in the increased 
value given to the individual citizen by his term of military or naval 
service. One may go further. It seems likely that something more 
than a mere general education of character will be required. We 
recur for a moment to the paradox noticed above—the phenomenon of 
incessant preparation for a war which is very unlikely to break out. 
Neither the statesmen nor the electors, if they are rightly directed, 
of the Twentieth Century will agree with M. de Bloch that this 
furnishes a reason for abandoning the armaments. A prudent 
man will insure against railway accidents all his life, though he 
knows that the chance of his being killed in a collision is infinitesimally 
slight. But in the case of nations the war-premium is so heavy 
that an economical people will want it laid out to the best possible 
advantage. It will occur to them that to teach men to fight is not 
providing for the whole of the national defence or the national 
supremacy. It is also necessary to teach them to work. It is a 
truism to say that wars are not conducted on the field of battle 
alone. The army, with all its battalions, and all its men, guns, horses, 
and waggons, is only half the effective force of the country. The other 
half is in its banks, its warehouses, its factories, and its fields. The 
most efficient War Office in the world cannot win if it has not behind 
it the resources of a wealthy and prosperous nation. The long purse 
continues to be just as potent a weapon as the long sword. And 
while the martial conflict only comes once in many years, and may 
not come at all, the industrial struggle goes on without intermission. 
Therefore a real and complete national system of training will 
prepare for the one as well as the other; and common sense seems 
to suggest that the preparation for both should go on simultaneously. 
The army will become not only a school, but a technical school. 
The conscript will be dismissed, not merely with some mastery of 
those weapons he may never be called upon to use, but also with a 
knowledge of those other crafts and appliances with which his hand 
will be familiar all the days of his life. He will have learnt many 
things which will render him more capable as a clerk, artisan, 
labourer, or tiller of the soil, according to his vocation. He will 
have the opportunity of keeping up the rudiments of any trade he 
may have learnt before joining the ranks, and of acquiring greater 
proficiency in it. The socialist ideal of ateliers nationauz may be 
in part, at least, realised. ‘The State’ will undertake the industrial 
training of the young workman ; but the studio will be annexed to 
the barracks, and the technical teacher will have his lien on the 
conscript’s time as well as the drill-instructor. 

The latter functionary is not likely to welcome the change. He 
will probably say that the recruit has quite enough to do already 
in attending to his particular department without being burdened by 
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other preoccupations. And as a matter of fact it is the constant 
complaint of the General Staffs that the period of compulsory service 
barely allows time to teach the conscript his necessary military 
duties. There is a great deal to learn, and a loutish lad from 
the country does not learn quickly. The difficulty of combining 
civil with military instruction is no doubt considerable ; but it will 
not be4ound insuperable. It may be met by 4 reaction against the 
present tendency to compress the military service into as short a 
space as possible. This has been carried so far that in Germany a 
large number of the men serve little more than two years, while in 
France official figures show that no less than 38 per cent. of the con- 
scripts enrolled enter only for one year. Indeed, General Billot, the 
ex-French War Minister, has stated that the actual, as distinguished 
from the nominal, term of service of 50 per cent. of the contingent is 
limited to a single twelvemonth. The object, of course, is to pass men 
into the reserve rapidly, soas to have a larger force of so called trained 
soldiers available in case of mobilisation. But the most thoughtful 
of Continental officers are beginning to see that the process has been 
overdone, and they are asking whether the reservist, whose entire mili- 
tary instruction has been squeezed into a few months, would beof much 
more real use than an ‘untrained’ civilian. Cramming, in any case, 
is not education, and numbers are not everything. The German, 
as well as the French military writers, are seriously considering 
whether they ought not to keep the majority of their conscripts 
longer, even at the risk of increasing the reserve more slowly. It 
may be found that, if the entire contingent were compelied to serve 
for a full term of three or even four years, there would be plenty of 
time both to teach them all they need know of their military duties 
and to attend to their general and technical education. They will 
be enlisted young—perhaps at sixteen or seventeen; treated like 
schoolboys, as our nascent bluejackets and marines are ; and expected 
to occupy most of their leisure, not in lounging about the barracks 
or the streets, but in the schoolroom, the gymnasium, or the playing- 
fields. ‘Loafing’ is not good for growing lads, and this sedulous, 
varied, and well directed activity would have excellent effects on their 
minds and bodies. In fact the Army would be a sort of University 
or finishing-college for the poor man’s son, and, as such, it may be 
supposed that it would become a great deal more popular than it is 
at present. No intelligent young man could grudge the State his 
compulsory Militdrdienst if in the course of it he obtained a first- 
rate education and a free apprenticeship to some useful trade or civil 
avocation. 

All this, no doubt, applies mainly to the countries in which con- 
scription prevails. But one cannot help thinking that, in a modified 
degree, the system will also have to be adopted in Great Britain. 
High as the military spirit runs in this country, and substantial as 
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have been the recent improvements in the position of the soldier, 
the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of recruits has not 
been appreciably lessened. It will not disappear till we have made 
the Army a profession, which a respectable man. can select without 
damaging all his future prospects. It is hard to believe that the 
country will much longer tolerate the wasteful system under which 
we spend enormous sums to produce so expensive an article as the 
British cavalry trooper or artilleryman, and then, when we have 
brought him to perfection, turn him adrift without a career or a 
calling, to swell the ranks of unskilled labour. We, too, may have 
to make the Army a School, and render it, not a costly burden on 
industrial production, but its most efficient feeder and ally. 


Sripney Low. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A VISIT TO THE CRAIG BROOK 
SALMON HATCHERY 


In the British Isles to-day we are threatened with the extermination 
of the Atlantic Salmon. And the disaster is the more deplorable 
because it synchronises with a growing demand on the part of 
wealthy sportsmen for salmon rivers, a demand which, could it be 
supplied, would involve, and especially for Ireland, the profitable 
leasing of her country houses, and that valuable economic drain 
inward which would be some equivalent for the outward drain by 
absent landlords and by mortgagees. It is, then, a double misfortune 
that, at the very time when fashion has set her seal upon ‘ the gentle 
art,’ salmon rivers can with difficulty be obtained anywhere, or at 
any price. 

In the Atlantic States of America, in Canada, and, though to a 
lesser extent, in Norway and Sweden the extirpation of the salmon 
has necessarily gone forward side by side with the destruction of the 
forests. The saw-mill must always be erected upon the river’s bank, 
both to easily get rid of the saw-dust and also because the only way 
to convey the trees cheaply to the saw-mill is by floating them down 
stream. So that, as the conversion of forests into lumber proceeds, 
both the rivers and their finny denizens are more and more choked 
with saw-dust, which, settling upon the river bottoms, is perpetually 
stirred up anew by the propellers of the steamers. The supply of fish 
food, whether vegetable or crustacean, is also entirely destroyed. In 
the case then of Canada, and of such States as Maine and Vermont, 
the protection and propagation of salmon is becoming impossible, and 
I think upon the Atlantic seaboard of America, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Governments at Ottawa and Washington, the days of 
the Restigouche and Cascapedia, of the Penobscot and Kennebec, as 
salmon rivers are numbered. But in Scotland and Ireland the 
situation is entirely different, and at least in the South of Ireland, 
where pollution by mill refuse is quite inconsiderable, the eco- 
nomic argument for the protection and cultivation of the salmon 
appeals to every class of the community. There is no apparent 
reason why salmon should not swarm in Ireland. In the rivers 
of the Pacific coast the quinnat salmon are in such abundance 
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that the proprietors of the salmon canning stations, who equip 
the Indians with boats and nets, pay only 24d. per fish, and 
the average weight of these Pacific fish is nearly twenty pounds, 
The theory is quite exploded that because the rivers of Ireland are 
small they will therefore only pasture a limited number of salmon. 
It is now known that salmon, and probably also other anadromous 
fish, feed only in the vast grazing grounds of the ocean, and that 
when they have returned to fresh water, for the purposes of spawning, 
their digestive organs are completely functionless. Thus the only 
limitation of the number of salmon a river can carry is in the 
amount and quality of the food supply, not of the river, but of the 
ecean hinterland. Under these circumstances the consumer is of all 
people most concerned to secure that the sea shall return to fresh 
water this splendid food fish in the greatest abundance. If salmon 
are selling in our markets at 2s. a pound, and in the markets 
of Oregon for 2d. a pound, is this great price inequality unavoid- 
able? I think not, and it seems to me that the results of scientific 
pisciculture by the United States Government require careful 
consideration and adoption at the hands of the State. There are a 
number of reasons, to which I shall presently draw attention, why the 
protection and propagation of anadromous fish—fish that ascend our 
rivers for the purpose of spawning—cannot be safely left to private 
enterprise, but is properly a function of the State. 

To the late Mr. Seth Green is probably owing the existence 
to-day of the Department of Fish and Fisheries at Washington. In 
the early ‘’seventies’ that splendid river-herring the shad (Clupea 
sapidissima), which, in the beginning of the century, brought a most 
welcome sea-harvest annually into the rivers of New England—this 
fish from over-netting and other causes could only be procured at a 
famine price.' Thus it happened that for any shad which came to 
market there was a standing order from the leading hotels and clubs 
to purchase at a dollar each. It was under such conditions, and 
when confronted with what seemed to be the inevitable extinction 
of the shad, that Mr. Seth Green, having secured the spawn of a few 
‘ripe’ fish, entered upon a series of experiments which resulted 
successfully in the hatching of shad ova in glass jars.” The shad is 


' The first purchase of shad to be found in any record was made by Joseph 
Hawley, of Northampton (Conn.), in 1773 ; he gave for thirty shad a penny each. In 
1774 Ebenezer Hunt gave twopence each for ‘ good fat shad.’ In 1800, though hauls 
of 3,000 shad at a time were not uncommon, the price of shad was 44d. In 1773 
the price of salmon in the Connecticut River was twopence per pound. In 1795, the 
river being dammed at Hadley and Montague, salmon ceased entirely to ascend the 
river. Very few salmon were taken after 1800.— U.S. Fishery Industries, vol. i. p. 660. 

? Mr. Livingstone Stone writes of Mr. Seth Green's innumerable disappointments 
and final triumph in hatching shad ova in glass jars :— 

‘It was a pleasant thing to see the change in Green’s spirits that came with his 
first success in hatching shad. It seemed a little thing—nothing but some little 
delicate living embryos appearing in the frail eggs that he was working over. Little 
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one of the most prolific of fish; the female weighs less than four 
pounds, and deposits from eighty to a hundred thousand eggs. 
The period of incubation is remarkably short, not more than five 
to eight days, the period depending, of course, upon the tempera- 
ture of the water. The tale of Mr. Green’s great success can be told 
very shortly: from a fish that was a luxury for a small class only a 
few years ago, the shad is now taken during the months of April, 
May, and June in such numbers that it is at once the best and the 
cheapest of all American fish. It is now ‘planted’ by the State 
hatcheries, and on an enormous scale, over two hundred and nine 
million shad eggs having been received by the various hatcheries in 
1898; and the catch, which in 1880 was already five million fish 
and in 1888 was over ten millions, has now reached seventeen 
millions. Before 1871 the shad was unknown upon the Pacific. In 
that year a few thousand fry were liberated in the Sacramento River. 
From this small and recent beginning shad are now to be found in 
abundance in all the Pacific rivers from Los Angeles to Wrangell 
Island, a distance of two thousand miles.* The Report of the 
Department for 1898 states that, on the Atlantic coast alone, the 
value of the shad catch for 1896—thirteen million fish—was over 
1,651,000 dollars, and declares that since the hatcheries were started 
the added value of the shad was more than sixty times the entire 
departmental expenditure on shad propagation. It seems, then, that 
Mr. Seth Green’s experiments, while hardly noticed at the time, 
were yet destined to reduce the price of shad from a dollar per fish 
to a dollar per eight fish, to bring this splendid food fish within 
reach of the very poorest ‘classes of the community, and to pay the 
fisher folk of the eastern seaboard a very handsome revenue during 
the few weeks when the shadiare running to the rivers. 

I have dwelt at some length upon the successful cultivation of 
the shad, not only because the commercial results of artificial hatch- 
ing are shown to be important, but because this fish, if it can be 
it was, but it was the herald of almost illimitable possibilities, which perhaps the 
man himself did not fully recognise. But, however that may be, it restored his 
spirits, and made him almost instantly a changed man.’ 

* The Department Report for 1898 says :—‘ Remarkable success attended the stock- 
ing of the waters of the}Pacific Coast northward from Monterey. In 1871, 12,000 shad 
fry from the Hudson River were liberated in the Sacramento River by the California 
Fish Commission, and in 1873 the U.S. Fish Commission made a second deposit of 
35,000. Subsequent plants in the Sacramento, aggregating 609,000, were made by 
the U.S. Commission. From these small colonies, amounting to less than one per 
cent. of the number now annually planted in the Atlantic Slope rivers, the shad have 
multiplied and distributed themselves along nearly 3,000 miles of coast from Southern 
California to South-Eastern Alaska. The shad rapidly made théir way up the coast 
from San Francisco Bay. They reached Rogue River, Oregon, in 1882. In the 
Columbia a few were taken as early as 1876. About 188] they were on the coast of 
Washington, reaching Puget Sound in 1882. They appeared in the Fraser River, 


British Columbia, in 1891, and in the Stikine River, near Wrangell Island, Alaska, 
latitude 56° 30’, the same year. 
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naturalised in our waters, might prove most valuable. Shad, during 
their short season, run up from the sea in enormous numbers to 
spawn at the head waters of our rivers. Like the salmon, they make 
no demand on our rivers for food, but bring their sustenance from 
the ocean ; so that not only might their commercial value to our 
river proprietors be very great and might provide for the entire cost 
of adequately protecting the salmon rivers from poachers, but, what is 
equally important, their multitudinous ova, and their fry, which grow 
very rapidly, would be invaluable as a food supply for our river 
trout, so that the great depredations of trout amongst their own 
kind and also amongst the salmon smolts would be avoided. This 
question of a food supply adequate to secure for the trout their 
complete growth is in the British Isles too often neglected. In the 
case of trout our waters require to be stocked with feed rather than 
with fish, and the fry of the shad during the six months after 
hatching out in June might prove the very provision required in so 
many of our rivers to give size and quality to the trout. My friend 
Senator Jones of Arkansas, who recently visited me in the South of 
Ireland, and to whom the methods of the Federal Fish Department 
are familiar, pointed out to me the suitability of the shad, and the 
valuable harvest he might bring us from the sea. From this point 
of view, the cultivation of all anadromous fish becomes infinitely 
important. If only propagated and protected in the cradle stage, 
they should bring us back, at no cost whatever, a feast of fat things 
from their deep-sea pasture. 

When at Washington a few weeks since I had the opportunity of 
talking the matter over with Mr. Bowers, the Commissioner, and the 
Secretary, Mr. W. Ravenel, who has devoted the studies of a life- 
time to the service of this department. I learned that the attempt 
was made some years since to introduce the shad into Germany, but 
at that time the experiment was a failure. The period of incubation 
being not more than at most eight days, the ova hatched out en 
route, and the hatchlings died. But the conveyance of the ova to- 
day from the Potomac River to my hatchery near Queenstown pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty on ships so rapid as the Lucania or 
Majestic. I reached Washington ten days too late to make the 
experiment possible this year; the ‘stripping’ of the shad by the 
hatchery officials had only terminated the previous week, but Mr. 
Bowers kindly promised that next season the experiment should 
be made under the most favourable conditions. The hatching of the 
shad ova can of course be delayed by a reduction of the temperature 
of the water in the jars in which they are carried ; but this operation 
is a very delicate one, and is likely to deform the hatchlings. Nor 
is it certain that our river waters may not prove too cold. The 
temperature at hatching in the Potomac or Hudson is not lower than 
sixty-eight degrees. Still the experiment may lead to valuable 
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results and is certainly worth trying. Not improbably the shad 
might be naturalised at least in the warmer and more sluggish 
waters of the South of England, in such streams as the Arun or 
the Avon. The temperature of these in July must be higher than 
is the case in the rapid Irish rivers, and is probably as high as that 
of the Hudson. The absence of good gravel beds in the case of 
the shad offers no objection ; this fish does not cover its ova, but 
spawns at haphazard in mid-river. 

Let me now return to the object of this paper. The question I 
propose to consider by the light of contemporary experience is 
whether, by the erection of salmon hatcheries on a sufficient scale, 
the rivers of the United Kingdom, wherever unpolluted, might not 
be stocked to the hilt with salmon ; and what evidence is there as to 
this which can be furnished by the Fish Hatcheries of the United 
States? The case for artificial spawning and hatching, as I learn it 
from Mr. Bowers and his officials, is extremely strong, and I believe 
it can be corroborated by our own experience. Writing recently on 
the disappearance of the salmon in Scotland, Doctor Almond declares 
‘the only two rivers on the north-east coast which have not been rank 
failures in the recent abnormal spring are the Brora and the Conon, 
which are also, I believe, the only two on which salmon hatcheries 
exist.’ ‘ 

Let us see what are the arguments advanced by science against 
leaving Nature to her own devices. They are briefly these: In the 
first place few, if any, of our rivers possess a sufficiency of good 
spawning ground, that is, wide gravel reaches where the spawn is 
safe from severe frosts, and, what is more important, from those heavy 
spring floods which wash out the ‘nests’ by wholesale. And even 
where there are such beds it is pretty certain there will be a very 
wasteful competition for them on the part of a series of tenants; so 
that after one pair of salmon have deposited their eggs, a second pair 
will root out the ova of the first, a third pair the ova of the second, 
and so on. Ripe salmon, too, when pushing their way up narrow 
tributaries to spawn, are almost impossible to protect from poachers. 
Probably more salmon are killed in this way by poachers than by all 
other poaching methods combined. Then, again, the number of 
infertile eggs in the case of free spawning is very great. It is 
reckoned by experts in America at fully 90 per cent. of all eggs 
deposited. Nor is this surprising ; in rapidly running water the milt 
of the cock fish, quickly washed away, is not often likely to impregnate 
the egg of the female fish. So that the salmon, if he has escaped 
the poacher, and if his nest has not been routed out by a companion, 
still leaves only perhaps 10 per cent. of his eggs fertilised, and even 
this miserable remnant is at the mercy of floods and frost. And the 
next chapter of accidents in the life history of the salmon is even 
} * Nineteenth Century, June 1899. 
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more full of vicissitude. Suppose that in place of setting our 
pheasant eggs under hens, and thus interfering with Nature’s plan, 
we left them in the woods, and that these woods swarm with foxes, 
hawks, and other vermin, how long would it be in these days of 
breechloaders before the genus pheasant was extinct? And yet 
these are just the risks to which we expose our salmon. When the 
ova has hatched wild, and is now an alevin, for thirty days the alevin 
is anchored to his globular sac, capable of only just as much move- 
ment as will serve to attract the attention of every predatory fish. 
And recall that the entire tribe of salmonidz is cannibal ; that the 
yearling devours the alevin and fry, to be himself devoured by the 
two-year-old. Nor are the tiny salmon hatchlings preyed upon only 
by their kind ; they are the victims of eels, of several kinds of water 
beetle, and of numerous birds. It is little wonder, then, that of the 
10 per cent. of ova which hatch hardly 5 per cent.—perhaps not 
even 2 per cent.—survive the fry period. Let us now consider, on 
the other hand, the claims made for scientific midwifery. The salmon 
of both sexes should be netted in November; they should be, if 
necessary, held in ‘ pens’ for a few weeks until quite ‘ripe ;’ if the 
female salmon is ripe, then, when-held head downward, she will 
display a considerable cavity on the side, and below the abdominal 
fin, a cavity caused by the displacement of the ripe eggs. At this 
time the pressure of the thumb down the belly toward the tail will 
expel the eggs into a dish, where, mixed with the milt of the cock 
fish, not 10 per cent. but 95 per cent. of the eggs will be fertilised. 
From these eggs, when hatched in the hatchery and cared for 
intelligently, probably 90 per cent. of-the alevins will arrive at the 
fry stage, and the vast majority of these fry, if held in ponds until 
October, can then be released in the river (or more safely in some 
tiny tributary of the river) with a very satisfactory expectation 
of life. I mention October as the date of release, because then 
the ponds will shortly be required as pens to hold the spawning 
fish until these ripen. It is well to mention that if the salmon to be 
spawned are badly bruised by the nets they are subject to a fungus 
growth. The sufferers should be rubbed with fine table salt, or 
given a strong brine bath. Should they still be discoloured and out 
of sorts, it is then better to liberate them. Salmon culture under 
these up-to-date conditions appears to possess almost endless 
possibilities in waters like ours, which are not subjected, as the 
rivers of the Pacific coast, to the two worst foes of the salmon, 
namely, winters of almost Arctic severity and heavy floods during 
the period which precedes the hatching. When we bear in mind 
that a female salmon carries nearly a thousand eggs per pound of 
her weight, so that 150 female salmon would yield under these 
artificial conditions a million of fry for the ponds, it does not seem 
altogether extravagant to anticipate that by the application of 
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scientific methods we may yet see salmon selling in our markets for 
3d. per pound. The salmon canning industry is of much importance 
to the Pacific Coast States, and I was greatly interested to learn from 
Mr. Ravenel that, in addition to the new salmon hatching stations of 
the Federal Department, the Governments of the two States of Oregon 
and Washington are this year erecting eighteen more salmon 
hatcheries within their limits. I ought to add, however, that it is 
a disputed point whether the great increase of salmon in the rivers 
of the Pacific Coast has resulted entirely from artificial hatching. 
There is a good deal of support for the view that the destruction of 
the great seal herd on Pribyloff Island has assisted to that end. I 
think on the whole it might be none the worse for America did 
these picturesque mammalia disappear. The raw material of your 
seal-skin coat is a voracious wretch,’ and the profit also of the seal 
hunter is merely nominal ; indeed, the industry has been carried on 
at a heavy loss for now some years. Fully five-sixths of all cash 
values in this fur trade inures to London, where all the skins 
are dressed and where most of the subsequent trade work is done.® 
Connected with the Fishery Department, at Washington, there is 
a pretty aquarium but no hatchery, and Mr. Bowers counselled me 
that if I would see a hatchery for Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar) 
under the most attractive conditions I should go to the Federal 
Station at Craig Brook, in the State of Maine. Accordingly with a 
letter of commendation to Mr. Charles Atkins, who is in charge of 


* In 1887 Professor Henry Elliott estimated the fish consumption of the Pribyloff 
seal herd at six million tons yearly. 

* At the meeting of the National Fishery Congress held at Tampa, Florida, in 
January 1898, an interesting paper on otter farming was read by Mr. J. M. Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson concluded his paper with the following very suggestive paragraph :— 
‘While carp have recently been pronounced by the Fish Commissioners of several 
States an unmitigated nuisance, compared with which all the plagues of Egypt were 
but a mild chastisement, the very objection tothe aquatic stranger—that it multiplies 
like some miserable species of insect—only adds to its value as a food supply for 
otter farming. The otter being aquatic, his natural prey for the most part is found 
in the water—fish, frogs, snakes, kc. In his domesticated state he learns to eat almost 
anything—meat, cooked vegetables, fruits, bread, &c. Carp may be fed, if necessary, 
on different kinds of vegetables; thus between the carp and the otter all surplus 
crops could be utilised. According to statistics the young carp with plenty of food 
will attain the large growth of from three to six pounds in one year. The water 
hyacinth, which has become such a menace to navigation in the St. John’s River, if 
propagated in a carp pond, would supply food for all time to come. In order that 
the carp shall be provided with a variety of food a quantity of wild rice (Zizania 
aquatica) may be sown around the edge of the lake and in the muddy bottoms. The 
otter is a great climber, and from the experience gathered from the study of the 
captive otter it has been demonstrated that a particular kind of inclosure is required. 
The fence should be a combination of wire and plank, or a solid wall fence set below 
the surface of the ground, and extending beyond the lake on all sides. With a 
large enclosure (a space of forty to sixty acres being desirable), conforming to the 
natural haunts of the animal, this aquatic herd need not feel their captivity, but fish, 
and leap, and play, and rear their young as naturally as if they were in their 
Everglade haunts.’ 
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that important station, I left for Craig Brook the following day. 
For the sake of any one who may like to follow in my footsteps—and 
the goal is most attractive—let me write a line as to the itinerary. 
Craig Brook is seven miles from the small town of Bucksport, on the 
Penobscot River—a glorious river as large as the Danube. A most 
comfortable and well equipped steamer leaves Boston three times a 
week, making the journey to Bucksport in about fifteen hours. The 
alternative to this cool and delightful journey is a hot and dusty 
railway travel by local lines. 

It would indeed be difficult to discover a more suitable or more 
attractive spot than that which, in the very heart of the great 
Maine forests, Mr. Atkins selected, now a good many years since, for 
the site of his most interesting operations. Fed by a beautiful 
mountain tarn, and with a fall of perhaps a hundred feet in a mile, 
Craig Brook pours its waters through this great fish factory, from 
which they flow away into lovely Lake Alamosa, its five miles of 
surface broken by a score of pretty wooded islets. In Mr. Atkins I 
found not only a naturalist acutely interested in all those unspoiled 
conditions by which he is begirt—for this was perhaps inevitable 
midst such glorious surroundings—but Mr. Atkins is also an acquisi- 
tive and never satisfied experimentalist, and here indeed is the sub- 
jective condition required of one who is to be a pioneer in a science 
such as pisciculture, if indeed in its present infant stages it may be 
said to have attained the dignity of a science. Arriving at this 
great nursery, I found that already the ‘pens’ were filled with 
salmon, some five hundred in number, awaiting the stripping process 
next autumn. The fish played around the boat we were in, frequently 
jumping clear out of the water, evidently no whit disconcerted at 
their captivity. The fact that salmon do not feed in fresh water, 
because they cannot, is an ascertained physiological fact, which at 
this late day requires no further discussion.’ Were this matter still 
in dispute, the salmon life in these pens might suffice to demonstrate 
it. The water in the pens is devoid to an unusual degree of natural 
fish food, and yet for nearly six months five hundred big salmon will 
live and thrive in a pen some three hundred yards long. These salmon 
are purchased by the Government from the net fishermen on the 
Penobscot, at a cost of about three dollars each. When taken from the 
nets they are towed in ‘ cars’ into Dead Brook, and there liberated to 
await their accouchement. There is no need to follow the egg through 
its various stages; enough to say that from this hatchery some 
four millions of salmon fry are annually distributed throughout the 
adjoining district. I found Mr. Atkins by no means sanguine as to 
any enduring measure of success. Take, for example, this noble river, 
the Penobscot. The river is ruined for the salmon by vast dams 


7 Vide August 1898 Badminton Magazine, ‘New Light on the Salmon,’ by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. 
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above the town of Bangor. At these dams the waters are turned 
through turbines to light the town, and to supply the current for 
electric railways. Were salmon able to ascend above Bangor to 
spawn, their smolts would almost certainly be killed by the turbines 
on their way to the sea. Then, again, vast quantities of refuse from 
paper and saw mills are let loose upon its waters. The Kennebec, 
also in Maine, was early in the century a famous salmon river. 
Owing to indignities such as those described in the case of the 
Penobscot the salmon in the Kennebec is now actually extinct. 
Even in the Penobscot the annual catch is only from seven to ten 
thousand fish, and it is pretty safe to surmise that these are all 
fish which as fry have gone down from the Craig Brook ponds. 
But for this artificial subscription no doubt the salmon of the 
Penobscot would have shared the fate of their kindred in the 
Kennebec. 

How very nearly the Atlantic Coast States had come to the 
extermination of the salmon in 1865 can be learned from the fact 
that in order to restock the rivers of Maine and Vermont 
Mr. Livingstone Stone was obliged to erect a salmon hatchery on 
the Miramichi, in New Brunswick. Mr. Stone writes: ‘This station 
would have been a very valuable source of supply for salmon eggs, 
had not public sentiment in Canada been so strongly against 
exporting salmon eggs that the enterprise had to be abandoned. 
But the Canadian Government took it up soon afterwards and sold 
salmon eggs to this country for the enormous price of 45 dollars 
per thousand.’ Forty-five dollars per thousand, or 450 dollars for 
the ova of a fifteen-pound fish such as the Government to-day is 
buying from its own fishermen on the Penobscot for three dollars ! 

It was fascinating to go the rounds of the stock ponds with the 
feeders, and to see the big fish rising by hundreds to their feed, 
in ten or twelve feet of water—huge Loch Leven trout, and 
landlocked salmon, and fontinalis trout, eight years old and weighing 
as many pounds. It surprised me very much to find here in the 
ponds, white trout (or, as Mr. Atkins calls them, Scotch sea trout), 
which eight years since arrived in the egg, and which, imprisoned 
amidst these attractive surroundings, have never yet, poor fellows, 
known the taste of their native element, the sea. It seems strange 
that under such unnatural conditions these fish should not only 
thrive, but spawn, so that their children and their children’s 
children are in captivity also in the adjoining ponds. They have not 
altered their colouring in any way; indeed, they appeared to me 
less ‘off colour’ than our white trout become when they have 
been in the river but a few months. 

I was much attracted by the lightning rushes of the Steel-head 
trout (Salmo Gairdneri), fine fellows of four or five pounds’ weight. 
These fish do not come clear out of the water in rising at their food, as 
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do the white trout, the rainbow, and the fontinalis, but they strike 
a few inches under water, and I can well believe what I have since 
heard, that, brought from the Pacific and ‘planted’ in the Great 
Lakes, these steel-heads are the most prized of all the Salmonide by 
the fly fishermen. Being also an admirable table fish they certainly 
deserve a trial in our rivers. 

We sat late, Mr. Atkins and I, discussing the life mysteries 
attendant upon that most mysterious fish the salmon: whence 
comes he, and whither does he go, and of what does his food consist ? 
Though with us for all these years, yet how little response he has 
made to the most painstaking and scientific of his students. I 
mentioned to Mr. Atkins the extreme dearth of salmon this year, 
and to a lesser degree last year also, in our Irish rivers; as 
to which my companion had this to say: he had noticed in the 
Reports of the U.S. Department, and also in the Reports on the 
Canadian salmon fisheries, the recurrence of five-year periods of 
comparative dearth or plenty. Mr. Atkins thinks that from the 
period when an egg is laid to the time when its neophyte returns 
from the sea, a merchantable salmon of, say, from nine to fifteen 
pounds, five years elapse, though possibly a few excessively active 
and virile organisms may be cast up as grilse at four. If, then, for any 
reason, the spawning season is a failure, whether from excessive cold or 
from floods or from any other cause, the disaster is latent and un- 
noticeable for five years; but when the fifth year comes, then fish 
will be so scarce that probably five years later the same phenomenal 
scarcity will recur. Ofcourse artificial hatching and on a sufficient 
scale might be relied on to obviate all this. 

But what struck me as most interesting and valuable are the 
data Mr. Atkins has accumulated which go to prove pretty con- 
clusively that salmon spawn only every second year. He had come 
to regard it on a priori grounds as probable that a prolonged fast of 
six months, and then the loss of over one quarter of its gross weight 
by the salmon through the deposition of ova—that a strain so 
prolonged and severe would require a full year at sea in order to 
recruit the system. With this theory in his mind Mr. Atkins 
proceeded to mark his salmon after stripping, and before finally 
returning them to the Penobscot River to find their way back to the 
sea. 

The first experiments were in 1872; the method of marking was 
with rubber bands round the tail, to which were attached aluminium 
tags. Probably the sea water decomposed the rubber, for of the 
three hundred fish marked none were recovered. In November 1873 
391 fish were marked, this time by an aluminium tag attached to a 
wire threaded through the margin of the first dorsal fin. In the 
following May twenty of these fish were caught in the nets and 
brought to Craig Brook: all had lost weight ; the male fish had lost 
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colour, but the females ‘had regained their silvery colour to a great 
extent, and in their ovaries were the germs of the next litter of eggs.’ 
After June 1874 until June 1875 none of the fish marked in 1873 
were captured; then nine of these fish were brought in, but, as the 
aluminium tags had all become detached, no further record was 
available. In 1875, after being stripped, 357 salmon were marked 
and released. In the spring of 1876 a considerable number of these 
fish were captured and brought in; they had all lost both weight 
and condition. In 1877 three of these fish were caught, and this 
time the tags, being of platinum, retained their markings. In the 
nineteen months which had elapsed since stripping the fish had about 
doubled in weight. In 1880 252 salmon were marked and released. 
Again, a number of them, still kelts, came to hand before June 1881, 
but no fish reappeared during 1881 even partially mended. In 1882 
five of the marked fish were caught and brought in; these showed 
the following rate of growth : 


Date of recapture | 


Number on Date when | Weight after Weight 
tag | stripped stripping | 
eee RET = 
1880 L ! Ibs, oz, 1882 Ibs. oz, 
1,135 Oct. 28 7 8 June 20 16 8 
| 1336 | Oct. 28 7 4 | June22 | 17 4 
| 1,289 | Nov.5 14 8 June 22 { 21 0 
| 1,248 Nov. 5 8 0 June 27 | 21 O 
1,274 . June 23 |) «31412 


Nov. 12 


| 








It is evident, from the exhaustive nature of these experiments, 
that in the Penobscot at least salmon only spawn every second year, 
and also that they remain at sea a full year before returning to the 
river. Lord March, however, in a letter to the Field a year since, 
instances the case of a Spey kelt marked, I think, in February, and 
which returned the following October more than doubled in weight. 
This is a very important incident, and can be best accounted for on 
the hypothesis that the ocean feeding grounds to which the Spey 
salmon resort are very much richer than those of the North 
Atlantic. 

I could gladly have gone into camp for a month in these Maine 
forests. White-tailed deer (Cervus virginianus) abound, and the 
streams and small lakes are well stocked with trout, while of flies 
and mosquitoes—and it was the month of June—I saw but very few. 
I noticed two handsome varieties of the Osmunda fern (not, however, 
the Regalis) in great abundance, and apparently from the soil and 
climatic conditions there should be no difficulty in adding these 
beauties to the Filicine of our islands. 

After leaving Maine I had many opportunities, while in the West, 
to bear witness to the remarkable success which has attended the 
trout hatcheries. Of course over a large portion of the continent 
the great heat of the sun striking the sluggish streams—and the 
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streams are all sluggish in the nearly flat watershed of the Missis- 
sippi Valley—renders trout cultivation impossible save here and 
there in favoured spots. But where the maximum temperature of 
the water does not exceed seventy degrees, there all over America 
trout hatcheries are to be found; and they are really to-day 
assuming the dimensions of an attractive cottage industry. About 
two miles from Salt Lake City I happened when driving to pass one 
of these trout farms, the property of Mr. Sherlock. Some five years 
ago Mr. Sherlock, having a flowing artesian well in his garden and 
an abundance of sand and gravel on all sides, proceeded to dig some 
tiny fish ponds, the ponds screened with perforated zinc slides at 
their inlets, and connected with one another by ditches which are 
covered by hinged planks. He obtained on application the customary 
gift of trout ova from the Federal Department, and what was 
intended by Mr. Sherlock as a pastime has now become a profitable 
business enterprise. Mr. Sherlock hatches yearly about a hundred 
thousand rainbow trout, and has in the central pond perhaps two 
hundred large stock fish; the largest, though hatched on his own 
premises only five years ago, weigh now fully five pounds. These stock 
fish supply him with all, and more than all, the ova he requires. He 
markets the fish when two years old, at which time they weigh about 
four to the pound, in the hotels and restaurants of Salt Lake City. 
I remarked to Mr. Sherlock upon the good quality of the fish, 
expressing my surprise that pond-reared trout, fed, as I supposed, on 
raw meat, should be edible at all. Mr. Sherlock explained that at 
two years he commences to feed his fish on one-third wheat meal 
and two-thirds liver. Then he nets and selects the most forward 
fish, and removes these to a fattening pen, where for a month 
almost their entire diet is farinaceous food. Thetrout par excellence 
for farming Mr. Sherlock declares to be the rainbow (Salmo tridens). 
He is hardier than the other varieties, will thrive in water at a 
temperature higher by eight or ten degrees, will altogether outgrow 
any other species of the genus Salmo, and, what is of great import- 
ance, he is the least cannibal of the tribes. I should recommend 
any visitor to the capital of the Latter Day Saints to look in upon 
Mr. Sherlock’s fish farm. He tells me his feeding bill, for more 
than a quarter of a million fish, is but a sovereign per month, and he 
sells his produce for two shillings per pound. The yield of this 
quarter of an acre of water is certainly not less than 600/. per year. 
‘Of course,’ said Mr. Sherlock, ‘I have carefully studied the best 
works on the subject; many of my neighbours who started trout 
farming on a more ambitious scale have failed through want of 
the proper knowledge.’ 

For trout farming in these islands also the rainbow is to be 
preferred. Thanks to the kind courtesy of Mr. Bowers, I received a 
large consignment of rainbow ova last season, beautifully packed, from 
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Wytheville, Virginia. Not less than 98 per cent. of the eggs hatched 
after their long journey. No doubt in this climate my two-year-old 
fish will be nearly three times the weight of Mr. Sherlock’s at the 
same age. But even more important than their rapid growth is the 
fact that rainbows, spawning as they do fully three months later than 
any other of the Salmonide, would be in admirable condition to 
market in December and January, at which season they would 
realise exotic prices. 

The naturalisation of that sporting fish the striped bass ‘in the 
rivers and estuaries of the Pacific coast is by no means the least 
interesting episode in American fish culture. In July 1879, at the 
request of the California Fish Commission, the Federal Department 
transferred from their eastern hatchery on the Navesink a few 
yearling bass, of which 132 only reached San Francisco alive. 
In August 1880 a strange unknown fish weighing a pound 
attracted curious eyes on the slabs in the fish market of San 
Francisco. It was identified as a striped bass. In 1884 a second of 
the immigrants, weighing this time 18} lb., was sold in that market. 
In 1888 enormous numbers of young bass were netted, and fearing 
lest they might be exterminated, the California Legislature passed a 
law prohibiting the sale of bass weighing less than eight pounds. 
This limit has now been reduced to a pound. Some idea of the 
extraordinary abundance of these fish may be gathered from the fact 
that last year the take of a single boat in a single day was 1,500 
fish, weighing over 9,000lb. So recently as 1888 bassf{although at 
that time no longer a novelty on the Pacific, were still selling for 
four shillings per pound ; to-day the retail price in San Francisco is 
threepence per pound, or about one half the price for which it sells 
in its home markets, New York or Baltimore. In the San Joachim, 
the Sacramento, and a hundred other rivers flowing into the Pacific 
these fish now abound. Well may the California State Fishery 
Board declare that the bass alone has paid them tenfold more than 
all the money that has hitherto been expended on the protection of 
both fish and game.*® 

The purpose of this paper will have been abundantly fulfilled 
should it attract others to hatch salmon and trout for our home 
waters. The cost of the operation on any such modest scale as Mr. 
Sherlock’s is almost nominal ; the interest is very great; indeed, it 
conduces, I fear, to much idling around the ponds during pleasant 
hours. Lady Warwick will permit the suggestion that it is one of 
the country pursuits of all best adapted to woman’s work, and that 
a small hatchery, if pure water is available, in connection with 


* The market value to the fishermen of the Pacific coast of the shad and striped 
bass taken between 1888 and 1896 was about 192,000 dollars. The aggregate expense 
of introducing these fish to the Pacific coast was under 5,000 dollars.—2Report of 
Commission, 1896, p. 141. 
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her Reading Ladies’ Agricultural College, would presently result in 
scattering the students of this pretty and as yet unexplored science far 
and wide. The physical effort involved is ofall our rural industries the 
smallest ; what alone is needed is attention, light fingers, and particu- 
larly cleanliness ; and a woman equipped with the experience needed to 
conduct a fish hatchery could always in after life command her own 
terms. But apart from these educational conditions, may we not, 
in the case of the salmon, claim from the State a new departure in 
State Socialism such as I have pointed out is in the United States 
affording to-day a plentiful food supply and at a minimum of cost ? 
For, unlike the trout, the protection and propagation of a valuable 
but migratory food fish such as the salmon cannot fairly be left to 
private enterprise. The operation, if we are some day to have 
salmon at threepence per pound, and if our rivers are to be stocked 
to their fullest capacity, can only be carried out through establish- 
ments all over our islands, on the same generous lines as that at 
Craig Brook. Nor is it reasonable to expect that the riparian owner 
will hatch salmon on the chance that one in a thousand, having 
evaded the net fisherman of the estuary, may return after his 
seasons in the ocean to the fresh waters where he was cradled. 

In the case of these islands, begirt as they are by an endless 
expanse of ocean, its acres rent-free to all men, the neglect of the 
State to develop scientifically the sources of its very cheapest food 
supply is almost shameful. Far otherwise is the enlightened 
attitude of the United States. During the present year, if I include 
some two hundred millions of young lobsters, not less than a 
thousand millions of tiny fish will have been hatched by the Federal 
Fish Department, to be liberated in their rivers and harbours.? 


MoRETON FREWEN. 


® The Government of Saxony pays 1 mark 30 pfennigs (about sixteenpence) for every 
hundred salmon ova hatched in private establishments. The Netherlands Government 
pays about a halfpenny per capita for all salmon fry. The Imperial Government of 
Germany maintains its own fish cultural establishments on a liberal scale. The State 
hatchery at Huningen so long ago as 1886 was ‘planting’ a million young salmon 
yearly in the Rhine. Probably, however, the chief efforts of the German State 
establishments are directed to the propagation of carp (Cyprinus carpio). Herr 
Haack, the manager of the great establishment at Huningen, estimates that from 
the produce of three carp he realises a profit of 60/. in the second season. The 
branches of the juniper, immersed in the carp pond, are said to be the best media for 
the spawn ; the eggs, being glutinous, adhere to the branches. The boughs when 
covered with spawn should be conveyed to empty ponds, as the older carp devour the 
fry. The carp ponds are dried and cultivated every fourth year, the agricultural 
yield, especially for garden produce, being immensely stimulated by the residuum from 
the three years of fish culture. Contrast such conditions of enlightened encourage- 
ment onthe continent of Europe, and in America, with the legislative extravagances to 
which Mr. Henry Ffennell has recently drawn attention in the Times—viz. the actual 
illegality attaching to the sale of young live salmon. It is only in Great Britain that 
the State will neither do the work itself nor permit private enterprise to do it, 
except under circumstances which involve a financial fine. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN INDIAN PLAGUE STORY 


I 


‘Bur you will forget me, Het Ram !’ 

‘Yes, ’tis not unlikely,’ was the response. ‘I shall have many 
things to interest me; knowledge to acquire; the world to sample ; 
a name to make. How then will there be room for thought of 
women, and petting, and suchlike? But, when I am tired of it all, 
I'll come back to this forgotten little spot, and I’ll find you just the 
same, sitting here among the lotuses and marigolds, and with a heart 
just as full of love for me as it is now—rather fuller, perhaps, with 
the enforced repression.’ 

‘Oh, Het Ram, how unkind you are! I’ve spoiled you.’ 

‘ Have you, indeed! Who would be the more unhappy, you or 
I, did my father wed me to the wealthy Tara? Now listen seriously, 
Sita. You must drop all this nonsense. I am sorry I let them 
educate you. It has given you notions which patch clumsily on to 
the heritage of traditions into which you were born. Remember 
vou are still a Hindu wife, however glibly your tongue may adapt 
itself to foreign languages. And remember what that means, When 
you rode the “ marriage” horse beside me (how many years ago was 
that ?), or, even later, when you trod the seven steps round the sacred 
fire, twas not because I loved you, or you loved me. It was partly, 
as you know, because the astrologers gave the word, and partly 
because your dowry was sufficiently attractive. True it is that I 
fought your battles for you, Sita, when we were children together, 
playing on the great courtyard at our gillie-danda or our dtia patid, 
and I won’t deny that I have been very kind to you, letting them 
teach you most of the things I learnt myself, and saving you from 
household drudgeries. And I have even let you call me by my 
name, and raise your eyes in my presence, and dine sitting by my 
side (think of that !), and I dare say you’ve boasted of all this to the 
women at the well of a morning. But I warn you, Sita, set not too 
much store by these indulgences. They are indicative of nothing, 
save, perhaps, of my own superiority to trifles.’ (Sita stole a look at 
him. No! he was quite serious.) 
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‘There is, remember, a habit of loving, and it includes in its 
generous scope all who come within physical range of its influence— 
all accustomed daily objects. Think of all that means, Sita, in the 
long years when you no longer form an item in my immediate 
horizon. Think of it, and perhaps that will cure you of expecting 
too much. . . . Yes! the gods and fate have created you for my 
convenience and ministry; the only dignity which you can ever 
acquire will be incidental. Hitherto you have failed me, and were I 
to die to-morrow who is there to raise the supplicatory censer beside 
the pyre ? 

‘Be thankful, little Sita, for what of affection and indulgence 
you have been allowed, and while I am away you will best please me 
by being a good daughter to my old father. He dotes on you, you 
know, and—well, I won’t promise, but give me your ear, Sita; if 
you should send me word that I need not fear about the funeral 
pyre—you understand ?—why, I may hurry home in a year or so— 
who knows ?’ 

They stood by a little pond of lotuses—the man and woman ; both 
strong, handsome young creatures, developed wholesomely, mind and 
body. The girl, in her clinging white and green draperies, seemed 
herself but a human rendering of the delicate yet stately flower, as it 
floated in its dainty purity on the close surface of graceful green 
leaves. And the man seemed noting this with an air of satisfied 
proprietorship through his half-shut sleepy eyelids. She had been a 
bit playful to begin with, and had even ventured a jeer or two, and 
a saucy glance with her handsome black eyes; but as his unim- 
passioned homily proceeded she drew away, hurt and doubtful, and 
listened with drooping head. 

There was now a moment’s silence. An ugly toad dared a 
clumsy leap over the divine lotus, and Het Ram threw a stone at him. 
The sound roused Sita, she drew herself up to her full height and 
seemed about to speak, but changing her mind she walked rapidly 
away. 

‘Sita!’ called her husband ; but for once no little pet caressing 
creature came to rub a gentle cheek against his extended hand. 


II 


It is nine years since the scene by the lotus pond: the hour is 
again that of the short Indian twilight: the little silver bell tinkles 
at a wayside shrine, calling the labouring man to propitiate the idol 
for the carelessnesses and detected dishonesties of his day’s labours, 
and goodly Hindus, men and women, stream down the busy thorough- 
fare, responsive to the call. The street presented a whole spectrum 
of exquisite colour. There were the graceful draperies of the 
women, and the brilliant turbans of the men, for the sterner sex is 
ue2 
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allowed, in India, the indulgence of primitive tastes for something 
attractive in his apparel: and, indeed, to the seeing eye, the little 
procession was inarticulate history. That sharp-eyed slightly built 
man with the curious close-fitting turban, terminating in a seeming 
bottomless crown, is by caste and profession a bania, or money- 
lender ; he probably comes from Kathiawar, and the well-worn books 
under his left arm contain, I doubt not, matter sufficiently explana- 
tory of the anxious look on his unaneled countenance. 

With this other devotee, humorous, kindly, old, one wishes better 
acquaintance. On his forehead he bears an open triangle and a 
large black dot—the mark significant of the god to whom he has 
allotted himself, the classic Vishnu; and he divides his attention 
between a pair of old steel scissors and a pair of new red shoes, 
which last he carries carefully under a protecting left arm; the white 
dust is not unpleasing to his toes, and, as for the shoes, they are no 
addition to the dignity of old Narain, the tailor, than whom the 
town holds no more respected citizen. 

Beside him walks a hybrid production, a creature evidently of 
the very new school. His large, flat, red turban with its golden 
fringe is his one concession to his caste. For the rest, he creaks 
aloud in cheap patent-leather shoes and dubious white socks— 
ineffectual covering for a gratuitous display of muscleless leg, 
surmounted by folds of loose white drapery and a rusty black coat. 
He is discussing with old Narain the chance of escape for the city 
from the dread disease, news of which is brought from infected towns 
by fear-stricken refugees. But his pompous periods are suspended 
for remark on the slender, gracefully clad figure of a woman, who, 
avoiding the crush, hugs the shop-fronts, hurrying swiftly forward to 
anticipate the inrush at the little temple. 

‘You know Sita,’ he says complacently to his companion. ‘ Sita, 
of the house of Bhandarkar, the old pundit ? In a week or so she 
will be my bride. There are no prouder souls on this incarnation 
than the girl and her father: but they will yet be suppliant to me. 
I shall not curse this sickness if it humbles them—not but that 
Sita will be worth the price I pay’—he added generously. ‘She 
will be a great help to me over my new paper. “Tis well to educate 
girls sometimes, it makes them marketable.’ 

Bhikku, the oilman, jostled him at this moment. He was clad 
in a slight garment, wound about his loins; of distinctive head- 
dress he was innocent, but his shining personality advertised his 
calling with sufficient emphasis; and he bore, pendent, a small 
vessel full of the sweet oil of the country. A judicious swing 
deposited a full pice-worth on the brand-new patent leather. 

‘Hi! Master Gopal!’ exclaimed the knave, in well-simulated 
sullen resentment. ‘ You know how to write essays on the rights of 
the poor, and the wrong done us by the Government with its taxes 
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and assessments ; but what of the champion of the poor himself, 
who robs the poor man of his oil, and the god of his offering ?’ 

‘Insolent son of a pig!’ retorted Gopal, who had already been 
instant with curses and bitterness, ‘ what of my new shoes?’ But 
a general laugh forced upon his wounded vanity the need of some 
display, and—‘ There !’ he added, ‘ you are not worth consideration ; 
replace your oil, and buy yourself some manners !’ 

Bhikku’s eyes dilated at sight of the rupee, and clutching it 
eagerly, he turned aside to test it on the pavement—gratitude came 
not but in the wake of an assuring ring. Then, ‘Protector of the 
poor,’ he yelled after the retreating figure, ‘may the thread of your 
life continue unending, ’tis Bhikku, the oilman, who prays it... . 
And,’ he added in a lower tone to the knot of loiterers who had 
backed him, ‘ may Bhikku often bespatter your infidel-clad feet, in 
the presence of such true worshippers of the gods as these my 
brethren !’ 

Indeed, so elated was he by the successful ruse that he would 
willingly have scattered largess to the extent of three whole pie—had 
he not feared that ’twould be accepted ! 

Sita has now reached the little shrine. ‘Tis a small stone 
pavilion, to which a few worn steps give access. The idol is—as 
man has made him ; and sits smiling blandly through more than one 
coating of oil and green paint. Over his head is an umbrella, the 
emblem of sovereignty ; a quiver of arrows hangs at his back; in one 
hand he holds his bow of destruction, and in the other a flower of 
the living lotus, as who should say ‘I slay, and I make alive.’ 

Sita, his wife, once sat by his side, but in a fit of jealousy at her 
transcendent beauty he killed her, say the priests, one stormy night, 
with his great bow and arrow, and a shred of protecting veil, with a 
fragment of broken arm, emphasised the story, as it filtered down to 
generations yet unborn. 

Yet, clearly his devotees were not as other religionists were, or 
even as some mere sensationalists, seeking to realise Ram Chandra’s 
graphic omnipotence, by means of gigantic efforts after magnificence 
and ceremony—for they worshipped quietly enough—the humblest 
of them, himself approaching the god, with his simple offering, 
unattended by acolyte or mace-bearer, or any pomp and circumstance 
of prayer. At most, on festal days, the blind priest from beneath 
the peepul tree would be requisitioned in attendance, to beat, with 
upturned face and wriggling body, a wild tattoo on a tuneless 
drum. 

To-day, however, Ram Chandra was in mufti, so Sita found her 
way, unimpeded, into the silence of his presence chamber, and 
dropped at his petrified feet her small pourboire—a handful of 
yellow marigolds and some beauteous white lotus flowers. Then 
she retreated, and looked at the smug complacent creature with some 
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scorn. ‘You are ugly,’ she said; ‘is it to propitiate you that I 
continue my daily sacrifice? I certainly do not love you. And you 
have done nought for me these nine long years. Perhaps you have 
not the power even to hurt me. Perhaps you are just a poor dead 
block of stone after all, just that, and nothing more!’ 

But the people were approaching, so she hastened to add her 
usual orison. ‘Good luck to my dear husband, and oh, a swift 
return !’ 

Then, drawing her veil closer about her, she turned and sped 
back the way she had come. 

The door into the little courtyard creaked painfully as she 
helped it open, and there was a sad look of non-prosperity and ill- 
fought decay about the once handsome house. The old carvings 
along the wood balcony were chipped and casual; no longer did the 
serpent-headed sport in wanton freedom with apocryphal nymphs, 
and the famous monkeys leered in the most sinister of split mouths 
at the great Vishnu and Lakshmi, whom erstwhile they had 
worshipped with the most abject dejection, in the sanctified company 
of Hanuman the divine. And, apart from artistic effect, what of the 
safety of those great tottering columns ? 

In the broad verandah on a large wooden swing, hanging by 
rusty iron chains from the beams overhead, sat a venerable old man, 
elean-shaven head and face, but for a small wisp of thin grey hair, 
which, grown in the centre of his head, was gathered into a single 
long-looped knot, and bobbed against his back in perfect accord with 
the motion of the board. Curled close beside him, the old man’s 
lean right arm keeping him in steady safety, was a poor wee child, 
his face too keenly intelligent and his eyes too lustrous for health. 

You would have thought he was but six years in age, but he 
had been in the sad world about four years longer. His eyes 
brightened at sight of his mother. ‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘come and 
swing—see! there’s room for you.’ But the old pundit stopped the 
intended game. 

‘Nay! Mother of Rama!’ he said, ‘I would speak with thee. 
Give to the care of the trusty Mukhti this thy son, and come thou 
with me to the lotus pond.’ 

Sita bent her head in grave acquiescence, and summoning the 
nurse, had soon overtaken the stately stepping pundit. ‘What is it, 
father ?’ she queried, her hand in his, ‘ What ails thee—the day’s 
sunset ?’ 

‘Nay!’ he made answer ; ‘ by the lotus pond will I speak.’ Sita 
helped him mount the little mound overlooking the still water and 
the eternal flowers, and, throwing down a square of gay Indian 
carpet to protect the aged limbs against the early dew, ‘ Now,’ she 
said, expectant. 

‘My child,’ said the sage, ‘in the holy book is there all wisdom. 
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Yet, even much reading thereout does not teach one when the gods 
may demand vengeance. Whether we ourselves, you and I, Sita, or 
whether our ancestors, have sinned, how can I tell, whence discover ? 
But. this I do know, that, unless the gods relent, some fearful calamity 
awaits us. The oracles have never lied to me. Now, child of my 
heart, hear me; but hear the worse alternative first. ‘Thou knowest 
there is but a handful of rupees in the jar, buried over against the 
Buddha column. “Tis true that, as a Brahmin, my demand for 
money would bring a special blessing to Lalluchand, that godless 
son of the stone-bleeding banker, or to any of those ill-begotten dogs 
of usurers. But ever since the old Krishnaram, the ancestor of your 
son, got the rich grant of land from the grateful but wily Sivaji 
(never mind that story now, you know it), no sleek bania has written 
our honoured names in his dishonest account books, nor shall he do so 
now. And ’tis thou must help me, Sita. . . . Gopal of the Samachar 
seeks thy hand in marriage; he promises gifts unusually generous. 
Thou hast for two years been accounted a widow. Have we not 
waited nine long years for some sign of life from thy husband? That 
the demon of the sea has prepared him for his next incarnation 
seems certain beyond a doubt. Why shouldst thou wear thy young 
eyes with watching down the avenue of all the weary years fora 
wanderer who will never come. Gopal is clever; you will have 
many tastes in common. For thy son’s sake, Sita, consent to this. 
Gopal is impatient (and I blame him not), was here urging me just 
after thou didst leave this evening for the temple, light of my eyes. 
. . . For thy boy’s sake,’ he repeated, as the girl still spoke not. 

Then she lifted to him a face almost stern with resolution. 
‘No! father, not yet—I cannot. For my husband's sake I remain 
unmarried, till he comes to claim me. If he be dead (and of this 
I must have proof), then, why then what matters it to me what life 
I lead, whether as Gopal’s wife or another’s? Yet, I tell you, father, 
I like not this new notion of re-marriage. Your grandparents 
would have deemed it sin. ... But he is not dead, I know; and 
there is a way other than the one through Gopal’s courtyard. Of 
what avail is all you have let me learn, all the Sanskrit and English 
and other things, an I am less able to help myself than the woman 
who grinds the corn for our daily bread ? I will seek my old teacher ; 
she will surely show me how to make use of my learning.’ 

The old man looked at her in admiration. ‘Thou wert ever 
quick-witted, Sita. But the plan is too untried to praise—just yet. 
Meantime, now that thou hast heard the worse alternative, and heard 
it with courage, listen to the possible escape. Dost thou remember 
my talk of Symonds sahib, the planter on the estate ? 
Sociable he was, and open-handed, learned also in the ways and 
languages of our people, and river-hearted, ever kind to those in 
distress. But he was reckless and extravagant, and the women of 
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his acquaintance were more exacting than the greediest idol. Soon 
his debts became matter for scandal in the department, and he came 
tome. We had enough and to spare then: ‘twas many years agone 
now, Sita—you would not remember—and he was an Englishman, 
and had been good to me. “Iwas not like lending money to’ the 
close-fisted bania—so—well! I hold a bond for 10,000 rupees. 
He meant well by me, for his bankers have till lately sent me the 
interest regularly. ’Tis true ’twas but a nominal rate, but that was 
at my own desire. J would not be a bania, putting out money to 
be doubled in my friend’s houses! But, what I can’t understand is, 
how the auguries are not more favourable, For, look you, he is now 
in this neighbourhood, and—he is an English gentleman. If I go to 
him and say, “Sir, I have not pressed my bond these many years, 
but we are in trouble; the little Sita whom you saw as a child, and 
her boy, andI .. . and, though I am ashamed to ask it, we want 
the money, now . . .” or, perhaps my voice will fail me, ere I’ve 
said a thing, but he will understand, and will take my hand, and 
say, “‘ My friend, why did you not come to me earlier, or press for 
the money through my bankers? Would you not have me come 
to you in my trouble?—nay, did I not come?” And, I shall be 
ashamed for another cause—for this indeed, that I am so poor a 
creature that to beg a kindness of my friend is gall tome. And I 
shall weep, but I’ll be happy too, in that he will have saved you, 
Sita, and the boy . . . and, I will come to you, with my hand 
tightly clasped on that little cheque of his—a small piece of paper. 
Sita, why, the wind, even on a still day, would bear it away like a 
feather! but it will mean freedom for us, and life and health to the 
boy. . . . And we shall journey, we three, to the far hills where the 
air is pure, and where no dragon of disease can stalk in our wake. 
But, Sita! Sita! Sita! tell me, why were the auguries inauspicious ? 
Is it that I may never meet him? But you could claim the money: 
the boy would still be saved. What matters about me? the thread 
of my life is nearly run out.’ . . . Then suddenly, ‘I will go to him 
to-morrow, Sita: we shall cheat the Fates, yet /’ 

He rose with some of his old energy, and was indeed quite 
cheerful over the simple evening meal, recalling stories of his 
own dear planter sahib, and acquiring fresh confidence from his 
reminiscences. . . . ‘Why, you look ten years younger, my father !’ 
said Sita, as in the freshness of the early morning she equipped him 
for his journey, binding his small bundle about his shoulders, and 
herself placing the staff in his well-knit hand. 

‘ You will deduct a second decade on my return,’ he chuckled. 
But the gate creaked ominously behind him. 
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on 
me Ill 
me ‘There is really nothing more luxurious than tent life in India.’ 
an, ’Twas an Englishwoman, who spoke her thoughts aloud, and she 
he spoke in a brisk cheery voice. She seemed about forty years or 
es. thereabouts; the eyes were small and round and kindly, and the 
he sunburnt face beamed health and benevolence. She lay in a low 
a deck-chair under the flap of a comfortable Jubbulpore tent. ‘How 
to am I to make them believe at home that here, a hundred miles from 
=m, civilisation, I have—all this ?’? And she inspected her canvas 
ow home with much satisfaction. Small shelves of attractive books 
to hung against the walls of the tent; in one corner stood a writing- 
rs, table, littered with the nameless requisite e¢ catera of a lady’s cali- 
nd graphy; soft Persian rugs wooed one’s toes; a table laid with 
nt spotless linen and glittering silver promised speedy pacification to 
ve clamorous appetites. Easy chairs and soft cushions offered repose to 
ad tired limbs. She rose with a sigh of content and walked to the tent 
or door. The little encampment gleamed white in the early sunlight. 
he ‘I wish they'd come, she said. And, as though her wish were 
Ie electric, the clatter of horses’ hoofs came to her on the wind. 
. At a casual glance these men might have served, at an imperial 
I exhibition of humans, as typical of the Anglo-Indian. The routine 
a, of officialism, the strict application of codes with the one, and the 
d habit of ruling with the other, seemed to have robbed their faces 
e of much individuality. They were no longer John Caldecott and 
& Henry Symonds—they were the trusted commissioner and the 
© successful tea-planter. The characteristics of the type, however, 
e were sufficiently forcible: hard, stern faces, browned with exposure 
me to sun and wind; the light active frame of men whose lives had 
? been spent in the country of sport; and the careless good humour 
of the exile in the company of boon companions. But closer obser- 
vation revealed differences. Henry Symonds had squandered all the 
a good material with which life had endowed him. He had wasted his 
substance—not exactly in the riotous living of the prodigal—but in 
B brainless extravagance, usually wild bids for popularity. He had a 
generous heart, and an instinctive dread of giving pain, but he 
5 allowed an entire severance between wit and sentiment, and, as a 


result, his generosity was rarely well-placed; while the dislike of 
pain had grown to a curiously sensual and selfish estheticism. The 
| chief human being to be saved from pain was himself. Yet he was 

excellent company, could tell a good story and sing a rollicking 
song, was invaluable at private theatricals, and had even written a 
stray novel or two. Sinister tales were afloat of not altogether justi- 
fiable attempts to readjust the inactivities of his banking account ; 
but those stern lines about the mouth belied the rumours. His 
friends did not reflect that the trend of the workaday mill may 
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have been a more peremptory force in his life than any effort of his 
own flabby nature. 

However, here he was, a godsend in the desert, and in three short 
months John Caldecott would be waving a white handkerchief to the 
P. and O. boat which carried his friend to an evening of quiet in 
the Devonshire village where he meant to make his home. 

‘Here you are, you hunters,’ said cheery Mrs. Caldecott. ‘You 
must defer baths till post breakfast. If you've not brought the 
proverbial hunger home with you, ’tis because I’ve usurped the 
craving.’ 

Food was not hard to procure in this district. The eggs and 
milk of the outlying villages were a great improvement on the 
dwarfed and diluted productions of the towns; while of flesh they 
had an assortment varied by each fresh expedition of the sportsmen. 
"Tis true that in deference to the prejudices of their Hindu neigh- 
bours in these ignorant wilds they forbore from the sacred cow, but 
tinned substitutes offered sufficient opportunity for homage to 
British instincts. And, indeed, the encampment had nought 
culinary of which to complain. 

Conversation, as is not uncommon in India, was mostly of the 
pig-sticking and polo type, and the men continued, after breakfast, 
to exchange experiences over their cigars, while Mrs. Caldecott 
busied herself at her writing-table. Presently she looked round— 
‘I was quite forgetting,’ she said, ‘that there is a queer old man 
waiting in the office-tent to see the planter sahib. He is a most 
picturesque creature, with a certain quiet dignity in his face and 
bearing. He was carrying his own bundles, and looked quite poor ; 
but there was something about him which made me feel almost 
shamefaced when they sent him to the office instead of showing 
him in here.’ Could you go and see him at once, Mr. Symonds ? 
It seems not right to keep him waiting any longer.’ 

Mr. Symonds rose at once, and his friend promised to follow in 
a minute, to see to a stray official letter or so. 

‘Oh, Shastri, my good friend, greeting!’ said the ever-ready 
Henry. ‘It is close upon—how many years since I saw you?... 
And now tell me of the small girl, and that boy of yours... . So 
he rattled on in his old familiar way. 

‘He’s just the same,’ said the poor old man to himself; and, 
drawing on the thought for courage, he produced the bond, and made 
his request. . . . 

When Mr. Caldecott reached the tent his friend was laughing a 
hard laugh, as he tore up a stamped document, and a shrunken 
little man was cowering opposite him, with a face that was almost 
ashen. 


‘Hullo, Symonds! what’s the row? Is the wife’s prince a 
badmash ?’ 
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‘Oh, no! He's only a creditor claiming 10,000 rupees, and 
more—that’s all! That’s the bond!’ and he pointed to the torn 
fragments in the waste-paper basket. 

Caldecott shook his head unbelievingly. ‘ You were always an 
actor, Symonds,’ he said, ‘and that was really a fine scene. Put it 
into your next play; "twill be a variation on the immortal Shy 
lock. . . . But, I say, that man does look ill. What is the matter? 
Will he have a peg?’ 

‘Not he!’ said Symonds; ‘and not even water, from us. He's 
a Brahmin of the Brahmins. Why! I remember a journey he 
made in my company one hot thirsty day, when his respect for his 
mother the cow nearly parched his throat eternally. The only place 
where water was procurable was in the vicinity of the shambles, and, 
“T can’t drink here,” he said. . . . Come, Shastri, don’t take on so. 
That paper would have made no difference. When I am rich 
enough you shall have the money, anyhow. I am sure you exag- 
gerate your trouble. Tell the pretty Sita I shall send her a present 
for her wedding—and marry her quickly. Gopal is a good enough 
fellow, I am sure. Come, look livelier! and tell me that you trust 
me. Iam still an Englishman, you know. Has the magic of that 
fact lost its charm ?’ 

But the old man seemed petrified ; and feeling really uncomfort- 
able now, the planter turned away, whistling. 

‘ Obstinate,’ he said, ‘always obstinate. Well, if you won’t be 
comforted, you won’t.’ 






















IV 







Excitement prevailed in the town whence the Shastri had 
journeyed. The dreaded plague had already begun its ravages, and 
a wise Government was putting in practice stringent measures. 
Men stood discussing these at the meeting of the ways, and on the 
steps of the temples. The inflammable young Indian had called 
monster meetings, and was airing his budding eloquence. There 
were Mahommedan meetings, and Hindu meetings, and meetings of 
both combined. In the great public library, in the heart of the city, 
had met the densest of these miscellaneous crowds. Some greyheads 
had been on the platform, urging prayer as the best means of avert- 
ing the disease; but they offered this suggestion cautiously, as if 
afraid of eventually attracting to their heads the blood of the com- 
munity. Up rose a young fanatic; the idea pleased him, he would 
urge it home. (Twas Gopal of the Samachar.) ‘We will not go, 
my brethren,’ he said, ‘to the hospital—to any hospital. Our 
temples are our hospitals.’ (Loud cheers from the panic-stricken 
crowd.) ‘They will send carriages to take your sick away. Be not 
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deceived : the carriage they send is—a hearse’—(groans)—‘ only you 
are made, my friends, to ride in it while the blood still flows in 
your veins, that you might chant your own death-song, and see, as 
in a vision, that which is shortly to be. 

‘You mothers, how will you feel when your dying children are 
snatched from your arms? You husbands, where is your manhood, 
that you can allow other men to hold the hand of your faithful 
wives? You wives, how will you abandon your husbands’ corpses 
to contamination? And all ye fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, 
sisters, brothers, ye who guard the religion of the nation, what of the 
caste rules broken? Ye Mahommedans, what of the spirits they 
will force upon you?’ . . . (Here the storm he had excited drowned 
his own vapourings ; but after a while he was heard again.) ‘And, 
not only when you are ill will you be taken captive, but when you 
are in health. Listen, fellow-citizens, this is the plan. First will 
come the sepoys—curse the renegades! every sister’s son of them! 
They will come with their swords in their hands, and search our 
houses. The trembling woman and crying child will be brought into 
the fierce light of the open street. If you but have a headache, or 
a scratch on your small finger, you will be thrust into the awful 
hearse, the entreaties and cries of your relations and friends all 
unheeded. They, indeed, are driven like sheep, the dogs of sepoys 
biting at their legs, away from house and home, their little property 
being perforce abandoned to the greed of every passer-by. Near 
the Christian burying-ground is a row of white tents, there they will 
house them, safely out of the way, while they dig up your own poor 
dwelling to look for treasure ’—(hisses)—‘ while they unroof all the 
rooms, and burn all your property. That white canvas is the monu- 
ment on a living grave, . . . for, when your friends return from it, 
if they ever do, what care have they for life, their loved ones gone, 
their fortunes to rebuild ! 

‘And, look you, even white rupees will not now buy your ransom. 
While the sepoys were in command, the rascals, it was “‘ Off you go, 
Hari, unless you produce ten rupees.” But they say in the bazaar 
that the English soldier will do the search now, the English soldier 
and the doctor, memsahibs and sahibs. ... And, though there 
won’t be the oppression of the sepoy, you will certainly be carried 
away without mercy... .’ 

Thus the firebrand : and the poor ignorant people, panic-stricken, 
ready to believe anything, uncertain how to fight this unrelenting 
foe, listened to him, little wotting that they listened to their worst 
enemy. Some of the leaders of the people did indeed try to get a 
hearing for wiser counsels. 

‘My children,’ said one, old Ogazi, ‘listen to me. Have you not 
come to me in all your troubles, public and private, these many 
years? This plague, remember, is God’s visitation, not man’s 
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device. Are not the Government people fighting it for themselves, 
and their wives and children, as well as for us? And, indeed, more 
on our behalf than on theirs, for to infection our poor people are 
most susceptible. And do you not know that the doctor sahibs go 
to the stricken with their own lives in their hands? Was it not but 
yesterday that one of the gentle English nurses took the disease and 
died? Day after day she had tended others. I saw her in the 
plague-sheds, always bright and cheerful, easing others’ pain with 
such skill and tenderness. When she was ill herself and a special 
nurse was told off to care for her, ‘“‘ Send her to the wards,” she said, 
“they need her, my own poor patients.”’ (Here the women said 
‘Hi! Hi!’ in sympathy, but the young orator Gopal started 
ironical cheers.) ‘To-day two English doctor sahibs are down. 
Some of our Indian doctors may take it too, many are brave and 
fearless, their names are written in our hearts; but I ask you, my 
friends, Why have certain of them, themselves, fled to the hills, leav- 
ing their charges? Iask you why the houses of some of our in- 
fluential leaders are closed in the time of stress? Why are we left 
unshepherded ? 

‘You are ignorant, my children. You do not know that if the 
authorities separate the sick from the well, the evil (in health) from 
the good, ’tis to give both a chance of life. Those white tents are no 
monuments to the expectant dead ; they are indeed monuments, but 
to the care for us of our rulers ! 

‘Yon youth would remind you of plunder. "Tis well. Ganesh 
the goldsmith was sitting at his door, covered inasheet. I saw him ; 
he was but a bit lazy and a bit chill in the early dawn, . . . and he 
told me this sanely enough. 

‘The policeman who walks the beat by his house came up. 
“Ganesh,” he said, “ you are ill.” ‘ You lie,” said Ganesh. “I will 
prove it,” said the policeman. ‘ Zwenty rupees, and a promise of 
twenty more in a week, Ganesh, or I will help you into the plague 
cart, which will be round presently.” Ganesh had no alternative, 
as you know. But, mark you, my children, ’twas your own brother 
who did it, not an Englishman. And ’twas his own evil act, com- 
manded of no one. . . . Our best plan ‘ 

But this plain speaking did not suit the excited portion of the 
audience, though some others would have heard him gladly ; the old 
man was easily overpowered and thrust forth into the street. He 
walked slowly, with downcast head, pondering on life and death and 
human folly. He was joined by an elderly Hindu, who had been 
giving him his support in the hall. ‘’Tis no use, Ogazi sahib,’ he 
said; ‘would you counsel wild beasts or fretful children? And, 
mark you, though you and I know the foreigner too well to yield 
him aught but reverence, ’tis a better wnderstanding reciprocally 
which we want among the masses of the nations. Moreover, there 
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is too much which is inevitable, which neither English nor Indian 
can help at this stage. You know very well that ’tis not death which 
the people dread, but contamination and loss of caste. I, who am 
a Hindu, appreciate this more than you, notwithstanding your kind 
sympathy. See how wide a gulf lies between you and me in some 
matters! . . . And the best of intentions cannot meet some of our 
most perplexing difficulties at a time like this. The Government is 
conceding much, I grant. What will ignorance concede, when in 
this panic “tis so hopeless to persuade it of even any need for 
concession ?’ 

Thus talking they turned down a by-street into what seemed a 
cul-de-sac. A gateway standing yawning an invitation, and the 
passage through a small well-kept garden, brought them to the 
meeting place of the Brahmos, or more enlightened Hindus. The 
worshippers sat on little soft hassocks, cross-legged, on the floor, and 
the air seemed electric with devotion. On a raised divan sat a yogi ; 
there was a low table before him holding an illuminated copy of the 
Vedas and a few sticks of incense, which diffused a sickly sweetness 
in the close room, The man’s lips moved in prayer. ‘Om, Om, 
he said gutturally below his breath, while his body swayed to and 
fro... . Surely the ‘cloven tongue’ would not tarry long! Clad 
he was in the pilgrim’s garb, and his strong firm face betrayed many 
watchings and fastings. Then he spoke aloud. ‘ Let me adore the 
supremacy of that divine sun, the godhead who illumines all, from 
whom all proceeds, to which all must return, and which can alone 
irradiate not our visual organs merely, but our souls and our in- 
tellects. ...’ “Twas but the translation of that mystic Om, which 
none may utter aloud and live, and which is the faithful Hindu’s 
usual initiatory invocation. 

For the rest of the prayer, ‘twas only the sigh of impotence to 
Omnipotence in this dread calamity, and the people listened with 
bowed head. 


Vv 

And the evening and the morning were the seventh day of the 
Shastri’s absence. 

‘He ought to have been back three days ago,’ said Sita. ‘I 
should not have let him attempt the journey, ’twas selfish of me; 
yet he seemed so bright and hopeful.’ 

‘Mother,’ wailed a querulous voice from a low bed, which had 
been carried into the sunlit courtyard to suit the child’s whim, 
‘come, tell me pretty stories. When will granddad be back?’ And 
the pretty story was so prettily told that the question about grand- 
dad was forgotten. The child had been strangely languorous that 
morning, but ’twas nothing new in his usually poor state of health. 
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The story was the boy’s favourite, the legend of Surya, and just 
as she finished, 


Lord of the lotus, Father, friend and King, 
Surya, thy power I sing, 


the rusty door creaked on its hinges and the old Shastri entered, but 
looking so tottering and aged, and led by a devotee. 

Sita was at his side instantly, with an anxious cry, and he was 
soon on a comfortable cushion, being crooned over and revived with 
nice fresh milk and unlimited petting. But he could not speak just 
then and the fakir dare not, for, as Sita saw, he was a Moinee, and, 
as such, bound to perpetual silence. . . . In course of time, however, 
she did hear of the luckless visit, but this much and no more, that 
it had failed; yet the marriage with Gopal was not pressed. The 
old man seemed too listless to urge anything. 

Since plague regulations had been in force Sita had intermitted 
the daily visits to the god, and the terror of the city reached the 
little household but obliquely and vaguely. 

The child still ailed: for the last day or so he had been feverish, 
and had complained of a bad head, and of demons who overmastered 
him in ill-matched wrestling contests—leaving him with pains in 
back and limbs. The child’s head was full of strange fancies, born 
of the mythology with which his mother fed his baby cravings for a 
story. Nor was he her only invalid; the old Shastri was comatose 
and inert, causing Sita much the greater anxiety of the two, lying 
dazed and quiet, and rousing himself only occasionally to query 
‘What of the plague?’ She nursed both with unfailing cheerfulness, 
distracting her father’s attention as best she could, but keeping 
herself well-informed, nevertheless, through the old Mukhti, who 
was sent on a nightly expedition of inquiry. One evening the 
woman came back horror-stricken. ‘The search party will be in our 
street to-morrow, or next day,’ she said, ‘and the child and Shastri 
sahib will both be taken to the hospital for certain ; and thou, Sita, 
wilt not be allowed to tend them.’ 

Not any sleep did the darkness bring to the overburdened Sita. 
What was wisest to do ?—wisest for them all: and should she tell 
the Shastri? The earlier part of the morning passed in alternate 
resolves and regrets, and finally she left Mukhti in charge of her 
patients, and slipped away to the street then under inspection. She 
would see for herself what the dreaded visit might bode. 

The silence of death seemed to reign everywhere. From the 
busy quarter leading to the temple the shopkeepers seemed to have 
fled. Barred doors sighed desolation. A few were chalked—‘ (one 
to Lanowli.’ One or two, more hopeful, added, ‘Open again in a 
month ;’ but for the most part the significance of the closed shutter 
was unrelieved. Now she turned into a street which was different: 
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for the common country-made padlock was substituted a strong good 
lock and an official seal. 

‘They have examined this street already,’ she said, and she 
looked with interest at the dwelling-houses, and such others as 
showed signs of recent occupation. 

On the doors were hieroglyphics which struck terror to her heart. 
Great red noughts—and in nine cases out of ten would appear « 
cross within the nought... . ‘Plague,’ it meant: ‘death from 
plague.’ She needed no lexicon to expound that to her. The roofs, 
moreover, of such houses were untiled, the rough transverse beams 
giving every opportunity of in-draught to the still plague-laden breeze. 
Through an occasional chink in an ill-fitting door she could see that 
the floor was likewise manipulated, raked and uphewn. Here and 
there a desperate thief, with hungry eyes and thin haggard face, 
was climbing down through the hiatus, in rash hope of possible 
treasure. 

‘Poor things !’ said Sita, ‘ poor every one!’ and she was a-quiver 
with the apprehension of a like fate in store for her own much- 
loved home. But now, there were indications of life. She had 
come upon the search party. There were public sepoys standing at 
all exits and entrances, and a locksmith had just let into one of the 
larger houses a little party of soldiers and inspectors, and a group of 
women, with a stray doctor memsahib. In the middle of the road 
squatted coolies, beside light stretchers and ambulances, and in the 
distance was an unwieldy hospital cart. 

Sita boldly joined the group at the door, and stood watching, 
unheeded. The house was evidently empty: the chief police sepoy 
was called in, and a thorough examination was made in his presence 
of every nook and corner. Here and there closets had to be broken 
into; all preservable goods were disinfected in the courtyard behind 
the house, while all suspicious rags, &c., were piled into a wholesome 
bonfire. Sita almost smiled at the little gods and goddesses sitting 
side by side, waiting for a common pheny]! bath. 

Just as the party was about to issue forth, a box, cunningly 
placed under a side staircase, attracted the attention of the chief 
inspector. In it was found a poor old woman, in a dying condition. 
Air had been let in through a large hole made in that side of the 
box which was most remote from inspection—else, she’d most 
probably have been suffocated long since. She was trembling with 
fear, but tried to assure the searchers that she was quite well. If 
they must take her away, let it not be to the hospital. The lady 
doctor was very gentle, explaining that she would be well cared for 
and the Hindu nurse helped her on tothe ambulance. ‘’Tis the death- 
bier, my son, my son !’ shrieked the old woman, ‘ and of what caste 
are they who carry me to my burning? My eyes are dim. I[ 
cannot see.’ There emerged from effectual hiding a shock-headed 
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youth, seemingly half-witted, but so haggard and tottering that, at 
sight of the inevitable, he fainted dead away, and the two were 
carried gently to the nearest hospital. 

A band of workmen stayed behind to untile the roof, and to dig 
up the floor, to do the usual limewashing and sulphur-burning, and 
the party proceeded to the next door. 

Sita sighed. ‘There will soon be two noughts on that door,’ she 
said ; ‘on what door will they mark the crosses ?’ 

She would peep at one more search, and then get back to her 
beloved charges. 

This was a washerman’s house, and the man at the ironing table 
sang out cheerfully enough—‘ Enter, enter, huzoor! no sick are 
there within these walls.’ But the gaiety was apparently forced : 
he whistled, and tried an occasional much strained joke on the 
attendant sepoy. A woman stood helping him, and her hand shook 
so that the irons rattled violently, and she had to busy herself 
elsewhere. 

She was examined, but was found to be not otherwise than 
unduly frightened. 

One of the nurses now noticed a movement in the pile of white 
shirts and frilled blouses, which lay ready to be bound into bundles, 
for delivery in cantonments, and she whispered the intelligence to 
the inspector. 

There was a moment’s silence in the gay whistle, but it went on 
boldly enough, till—the clothes being removed disclosed an old man 
in an advanced state of plague. . . . And so the sickening search 
continued: in some cases corpses were discovered lying among 
rafters; here and there a corpse would have been made even to 
simulate life. The great idea however seemed to be that cheerful- 
ness disarmed suspicion, and the ghastly attempts at a deception 
brought the tears to the eyes of the kindly nurses. . . . Sita had 
followed fascinated, from one house to another, but now she turned 
and fled. ‘Were they coming to her? What should she do?’ 

But eleven o’clock struck, and the party was due at the sub- 
divisional office to write reports. So Sita hada night in which to 
lay plans. Meantime the child had developed swollen glands, and 
the old nurse was in despair, because he could not swallow the glass 
of sweetened milk for which he was generally so impatient. The 
Shastri was just tired, every inch of him. ‘’Tis old age,’ he said, 
‘and the planter sahib’ (he added under his breath). But, hearing 
Sita’s story, he roused himself. The party would most likely be at 
their house about eight o’clock next morning. He would climb into 
the leafiest of the palm trees—wasn’t he a toddy-climber as a boy ! 
Hadn’t he ever told her? Ah! Sita should hear stories when they 
were all happy once more, in a dear little home remote from this 
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sickly town. Well, he would climb the palm tree, and the wee 
boy should lie quite still on his lap. 

‘You will be still, boy—won’t you? Such a game of hide-and- 
seek, with the Sarkar to chase us!’ And the old man chuckled, and 
the boy nodded, with bright feverish eyes, eager for the fun. And 
then, Sita, what should she do? Sita should grind corn, and sing in 
the vestibule, overlooking the palm tree and the lotus pond: so each 
would know what was happening to the other, and—did the party 
come again, once the inspection was over ? 

‘No!’ said Sita, ‘not if it were safely over!’ ... ‘Ah! ha!’ 
said he, ‘ah! ha! we shall eat our midday meal in peace. Sita, 
you shall make me little bhajjias of the edible leaf, you know, 
rolled tightly—how I love them, when you make them! And see, I 
did not tell you before, for I meant to return it, but, here—’ and 
the old man pulled forward the inner end of his winding sheet, and 
untied something crisp, knotted clumsily into a corner. ‘See! the 
commissioner sahib came to me, as I was coming away after that 
accursed visit, and he pressed this 100-rupee note upon me. “ You 
will grant me this boon,” he said, “‘ that you keep it. My wife sends 
it to your small grandson, from her own little boy in England. 
You won’t refuse it.” And there was the kind lady standing at the 
door of her tent, smiling and nodding; and while I hesitated she 
brought me the picture of two sweet little children—children like 
the baby Krishna sleeping in the cup of the full-blown lotus—and 
she made her husband tell me about them, and she said kind words 
in English. And so I took the money, meaning to return it later: 
but we will keep it now, Sita. The gods have sent it to take us 
safely away from here, so safely. Why did I not make use of it, 
these many days? My heart was full of hatred and bitterness, Sita, 
when it should have been full of gratitude. ... And, I am 
punished.’ 

‘No, no, father!’ she said; ‘’twill all be well yet, you will 
908.’ . 2% 
The little household was up betimes. Sita had got in some 
phenyl, and had flushed the drains, and had also had sulphur burnt 
in the empty rooms to give the search party some confidence in her 
knowledge of preventive disinfection, She had determined that her 
visit of the previous day should be turned to every account. Her 
anxieties were all for her two charges. She was so well and strong 
herself, and a passing pain in her hand was dismissed with impatience. 
And now the old man had been helped into the tree, and—yes! he 
was quite safe: neither Sita nor Mukhti could discover stray toes 
or unruly wisps of hair. They covered his legs with a green saree, 
which harmonised cleverly with the foliage; and now, if only the 
boy would keep still! And, ¢f only the old Shastri could stand the 
strain of holding him! ‘ Was he comfortable?’ asked Sita. ‘ Yes! 
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He would cling to the tree like death. Trust him!’ . . . So Sita 
arranged herself in her pretty ‘lotus’ saree, and sat to the grinding. 
’Twas a hand-mill; two circles of stone, one over the other, between 
which the grain was crushed. She worked it with a wooden handle 
affixed to the upper stone ; but there was more singing than grinding, 
for the weight was over-heavy for the slender arm. The old Mukhti 
was busy in the kitchen. . . . And now, the door creaked. Sita 
waved and nodded reassuringly to the pair in the palm tree, and 
went forward gracefully to meet the searchers. Her veil was drawn 
with becoming modesty over her face, but she answered the in- 
spector’s questions herself, and in English. 

Yes! the house was of course open to the usual search. 
Where would he begin? There were but she and that old woman 
on the verandah (for Mukhti hearing noises had come to guard her 
loved mistress). Her husband was in England, and her father had 
gone a journey with the small boy, her son—(oh! may the gods 
forgive the gentle fib! ). The head policeman knew her by repute 
and was uodding belief in the straightforward story, when—the 
lady and nurses, who were a bit in the rear, entered, and Sita 
sprang forward with a joyous cry. "Twas a new memsahib this 
morning, the doctor lady from her own Mission School. 

‘ Sita,’ she said, ‘how glad I am to see you! and you are well, and 
alone? Yes, we must search the house I fear. Ah, good child to 
be so careful! Everything smells so clean! Poor little Sita, alone! 
Where is the Shastri, and where my friend the baby?’ So Sita had 
to repeat the lie: how she loathed it! Would it not be better to 
tell them all, and trust to their mercy? But they were in the 
verandah now, and examining the old woman. 

‘ She’s safe, Sita,’ called the doctor laughingly. And room after 
room was carefully searched, nothing being omitted, albeit appearances 
were so strongly in Sita’s favour. 

‘We shall put a white mark on your door, Sita, to say we've 
examined and passed you, for the present,’ said the lady; ‘ but 
don’t be alarmed if an inspecting officer comes again shortly, to see 
that all continues well. And youare sensible—see, this is what must 
be done in case of infection.’ . . . Some terse directions followed, 
concluding with, ‘And you’d best take your usual exercise in your 
garden, ’tis safest so.’ They were just about going, and Sita was 
already vowing offerings to every goddess of her acquaintance, when 
a dark-browed Maratha in the rear ventured a remark. ‘The lady 
has not herself been examined,’ he said, and he said it meaningly. 
‘Moreover, she was yesterday in more than one house, on whose 
door is now chalked the plague signal.’ 

‘Tis true, Sita,’ said the lady. ‘You must be examined; I was 
forgetting, But were you indeed in stricken houses yesterday ? 
Yet you disinfected yourself when you got home, surely?’ Sita 
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was compelled to confess that she had not ; and, after the examination 
there was a brief consultation, and then the lady spoke. ‘I am 
sorry, Sita,’ she said, ‘but I fear I can’t save you from it. The 
inspector sahib thinks you must go to the segregation camp. We 
will make everything as comfortable for you as possible, and your 
old Mukhti shall attend you. I myself, or one of the ladies whom 
you know best at the mission house, shall come and see you. 
’Twill really matter nothing to you, this change, since you are 
alone.’ 

‘ But,’ said Sita in dismay, ‘I promise faithfully to come to the 
hospital if I am ill. You know I have no ignorant prejudices.’ 

‘Ah! then, my child, be obedient now,’ was all the response she 
got. And even a farewell to the palm tree was impossible. She 
daren’t risk betraying them. But, just as the party was safely out- 
side the door, she begged one indulgence. 

‘A last good-bye to my home,’ she urged, ‘ in solitude. I shall be 
but one minute, by the lotus pond. Let me go alone, dear lady.’ 
And they let her, saving her the ignominy of a watch, though the 
Maratha wished it. Swiftly she sped to the palm tree. ‘ Father,’ 
she whispered, ‘ keep a brave heart. There is food in the house: 
take it and fly, outside the town, to Singhur. Mind! Singhur! 
You will be safe so, for at the railway stations they examine folk. 
Marothi at the police station will get you a palanquin. I will tell 
him as I pass, now, and I shall watch for you by the segregation 
tents this evening at dusk. Your road lies past them you know. 
I'll meet you at the old toll-house. I can run away; they won’t 
watch me very closely. Good-bye, dear father. Good-bye, my son. 
The blessing of the great God be upon you.’ But there was no 
answer, for the old man had fainted when he saw Sita led away ; yet 
so strong were both his will, even in unconsciousness, and that well- 
acquired habit to a praying Brahmin of maintaining any given pos- 
ture, that the clutch on the branches never relaxed its grasp, nor 
did the knees unbend. 

‘You were longer than a minute, Sita,’ said the lady reprovingly ; 
but, as Sita’s eyes were moist, she patted her hand and said no 
more. 

VI 

When the Shastri recovered himself it was already noon, and 
though the sun blazed overhead he was stiff and cold; and—good 
God !—the boy lay dead on his lap ! 

It took him a minute or two to grasp the awful fact ; but he had 
the spirit of another Eastern sage: ‘ While the child was yet alive 
I fasted and wept; but now that he is dead, wherefore should I 
weep?’ Only, his sequel was otherwise. What mattered Death? 
that would come to all, sooner or later; ‘twas contamination which 
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did matter. So long as that was avoided there would be some 
chance of recognition in the re-birth. Yes, he must thank the 
gods for saving his boy from the hands of sweepers. . . . He would 
take him himself to the burning ghat. So, descending with difficulty, 
he placed the boy on the green-sward. There was the suffering of 
a dumb creature in his eyes, but tears were a luxury denied to him ; 
and so, indeed, was the indulgence of grief of any sort. Might not 
the party be back any moment! But when he strove to readjust 
the little burden he tottered and fell, and a nameless fear over- 
whelmed him. What if he should not reach the ghat! Down he 
was on his hands and knees, muttering to every god and goddess 
his vast reading had ever suggested to him—praying for strength, a 
little strength. ‘Spare me yet a little while, oh, Vishnu! oh, 
Krishna! oh, Maroti! oh, all ye gods! And thou, oh, great 
Brahm, Source of Life, grant me one short hour longer of the 
vital flame, . . . then quench it, if thou wilt, for ever!’ ... He 
rose dazed, and stumbled into the house, where, finding some still 
fresh milk, and the meal they three were to have eaten in happy 
unity, he fed savagely: and, thus refreshed, returned to the cold 
burden. ’Twas comparatively easy now to hoist it on to his 
back. 

‘No bier,’ he muttered ; ‘ they would suspect a death.’ So round 
his neck he clasped the little dead hands, and on his shoulder rested 
involuntarily the unresisting head, and from under the cloth with 
which he covered it there peeped one limp dead foot. . . . Ah! the 
pathos of it! 

The hour was auspicious. Plague officials were having a short 
compulsory rest, after the morning’s exertions; heavy-eyed police- 
men dozed on their beat; and citizens, such as were abroad, were 
too occupied with their own ills to notice other folk. He had chosen 
the devious way through the garden wicket, and ’twas well, for the 
courtyard door was officially sealed. 

Trudge, trudge, under the blazing sun, while the air seemed 
heavy with death, and a myriad thoughts flashed through the aching 
brain. ‘No fire,’ he said, ‘my child! no fire, no incense, no censer, 
no bier, no mourners; and thy father—God knows where! And 
there is the end of the house of Bhandarkar, son of Krishnaram ! 
Who can tell what will anger the gods, or this or that ; and in what 
generation Nemesis will come ?’ 

After atime his senses got dulled; the aged feet moved mechani- 
cally. . . . Ah! there was the stretch of river coiling like a silver- 
scaled snake among the rushes, and there on the farther side was 
the strip of dry sand, the ‘ mount of sacrifice.’ 

The water was low, and the bund dry ; he would walk across this, 
avoiding the weary bridge, and save thus, too, a good fifteen 
minutes. . . . His feet held firmly to the sun-baked stone ; but the 
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water, as it splashed cool and joyous against the great boulders, 
touched something in his brain. 

Was it last night he had dreamed of a bath in the river of life ? 
The river rose in the enchanting mountains of mystery, and it 
flowed through the valleys of time, and it made its way to the 
fathomless sea of eternity! And so kind it was to all who trusted 
themselves, unquestioning, to its swift current. Was this the river 
of life ? 

But here is the ghat; and the preparations are simple enough. 
A few dry twigs laid so, beneath and over the little dead ‘fuel.’ . . . 
‘Do the sticks hurt, my child ?’ 

A rope !—he’d never brought a rope! And he must grope about 
for some suitable flints for the initiatory spark. The search was slow ; 
round black pebbles and yellow sand in abundance were there, but 
never a white gleaming crystal ; and, oh, God! dear God !—how the 
sun blazes! And those brown-winged, strong-beaked kites, how 
they whirl closer and closer to the little upturned face ! 

. . - But he had come now upon a cottage: he would beg a 
light and a rope, and perhaps a little incense. ‘Peace be to this 
house!’ he said, ‘ peace! and the blessing of Vishnu! And may 
disease and death be slain—the victims of health and life!’ 

But no one made answer, and pushing open the door he found a 
smouldering fire, and a half-baked cake—and a woman lying on her 
back, lifeless, though not yet cold... . ‘Death, death,’ he said 
wearily—‘ everywhere death!’ but he took what he sought, and 
made his way back to the ghat. 

The little corpse was bound firmly now, and the Shastri con- 
templated his work with some satisfaction. But—what was it that 
he had to tell the gods ?—-something, something, guick—before the 
flame should reach the feet! Ah! he knew now. ‘Great Brahm!’ 
he said, ‘in this city of the dead no ceremonies have been possible. 
I have omitted the washings and anointings, the perfumes and the 
flowers ; no gold, no gem has saluted the child’s mouth, his nostrils, 
eyes or ears. I myself am unbathed. Forgive, great Brahm, forgive 
the omission, lay it not to his charge. . . . Forgive!’ . . . And now 
the flame was doing its work; the rope crumbled into ashes, the 
puny little body leapt into the air—and then—both hands were 
shielding the old man’s ears against the sound of that awful 
combustion . . . the single salute as the soul entered the spirit 
world! ... 

He gathered his weary limbs together, yet what need to hurry ? 
who was there who would expect him? Cruel Time, to claim the 
tender saplings and leave the old withered trunk! ... Then a 
fierce impulse seized him, ‘The river of life’—ah! there was the 
reason of his solitude. 

‘ Bear me gently, good river, to the shoreless sea of eternity !’ 
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VII 

Twas in the grey dawn of the next morning that the segregation 
inspector, making his punctual way to his duties at the camp, found, 
on the road to Singhur, the dead body of a young and gently 
nurtured woman. 

Scouts and a litter were soon in requisition, and the official 
examination resulted in the verdict he had foreseen. Death from 
that type of plague which lays a sudden chill grasp on the breaking 
heart. ... And, as night fell over the city, once more was an 
unresisting burden borne to the water's edge; while the watchman, 
proclaiming the hour, sang his usual lullaby—‘ Rest in peace, in 
peace, ye living! and, eke, ye dead! For love is stronger than 
death, than death, than death !’ 

CoRNELIA SORABJL. 
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THE FATHER OF LETTERS 


THE great edition of Cicero’s Correspondence, begun twenty years 
ago by Professor Tyrrell of Dublin, has at last been completed by 
Professor Purser and himself. As a monument of acuteness and 
erudition it is an honour to the scholarship of the United Kingdom, 
and especially of Ireland. If we do not always find in it the perfect 
taste which distinguishes all the work of Professor Jebb—also an 
Irishman, though a transplanted one—we must be grateful for the 
sound learning, the sympathetic enthusiasm, and the indefatigable 
industry which have supplied the intelligent reader of these unique 
letters with all the assistance he wants. Cicero did not, as the 
schoolboy said of Cxsar’s Commentaries, write them for beginners 
in Latin. They are difficult because they are elliptical, because 
they are familiar, because they were addressed for the most part to 
men who knew what was in the writer’s mind. It was not till the 
closing years of his life that Cicero began to think about their 
publication—and he never published them. For my part, I can 
never forget the sensation of reading as a boy in a crowded railway- 
carriage the confidential note which Cicero tells Atticus that he would 
not have sent but for his absolute certainty that it would never be seen 
by any other eyes than his. Huabent sua fata libelli. Except 
Trajan’s celebrated epistle to Pliny, there is now hardly a remnant 
of all the imperial rescripts in which the rulers of the Roman world 
expounded their policy and disclosed their ambition. Of Cicero’s 
familiar correspondence, from the stately treatise on colonial govern- 
ment addressed to his brother Quintus to the hurried and scarcely 
coherent scrawl in which he declared, and perhaps rather exag- 
gerated, to his friend Basilus his delight at the death of Cesar, we have 
more than eight hundred specimens. Quite apart from their literary 
excellence, they have more historic value than almost any other 
relic of antiquity, that antiquity which seems to us so strangely 
modern. Not even Horace tells one so much about the life of his 
time, and Horace wrote in the next generation, when the agitated 
world had settled down into a rather dull and monotonous peace. 
Cicero lived through the greatest civil war that has ever disturbed 
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mankind. He took a prominent part in it, not as a soldier, but as a 
statesman. He was on terms of friendship both with Pompey and 
with Cesar. He was never really out of public life from the proud 
day when he suppressed the conspiracy of Catiline to the dark hour 
when Octavius turned against the Republic and delivered over 
the author of the second Philippic to the vengeance of the worthless 
Antony. The Emperor Augustus has gone down to posterity as the 
patron of literature, the friend of Horace and Virgil and the 
‘picturesque historian’ Livy. But a dark stain rests upon his 
memory, which even the rolling waters of time cannot efface. He 
consented to the death of a man as much superior to himself as the 
soul is superior to the body. Antony acted after his kind. Shake- 
speare has put into Antony’s mouth, as he put into the mouth of 
Claudio, some of his noblest verse. But the real Antony was a 
drunken illiterate boor, whose answer to the eloquence of Cicero 
was the hired assassin. As Plutarch says with crushing severity, it 
was not Cicero’s hands and head that the Roman people saw nailed 
to the platform from which he had sooften addressed them, but Antony’s 
soul. Octavius was made of different stuff. He could appreciate 
men of letters though he was not one, and even in his youth he was 
a judge of human nature. He understood the value of Cicero and the 
worthlessness of Antony. His sacrifice of the former was the calcula- 
tion of cold-blooded selfishness, and if Augustus afterwards became out- 
wardly magnanimous, it was only because he had no longer anything 
to gain by the meaner vices. He crushed down the recollections of 
the past, and inaugurated a new era. He had his court poets and his 
obsequious chronicler. The name of Cicero was never mentioned, and 
the Republic was ignored. But Cicero could afford to wait. ‘Longum 
illud tempus quum non ero magis me movet quam hoc exiguum.’ 
In these words of dignified and pathetic superiority he appealed 
from the rancour of faction to the ultimate verdict of the ages and 
the slow justice of time. He lived, as Tennyson so grandly said of 
himself, in the distant future. Even in bis forensic speeches—as, for 
example, in the plea for Archias—he often forgot the Pretor and 
remembered only the cultivated intellects of all succeeding genera- 
tions. His philosophic treatises, which he frankly admitted to be no 
more than paraphrases from the Greek, have perhaps had more 
influence than they deserve. It is impossible to over-estimate his 
letters. 

It does not matter very much to us whether Cicero took the right 
or the wrong side of the revolution which ended, eight years after 
his death, with the battle of Actium. Students of Roman history are 
apt to be misled by names. When they read that Ceasar tried to 
upset the Republic, and that Cicero defended it, they jump to the 
conclusion that Caesar was the representative of arbitrary power, 
and Cicero the champion of popular rights. Then perhaps they read 
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Mommsen, and swing round to the belief that Cesar was the people's 
darling who came to deliver them from a corrupt aristocracy of which 
Cicero had made himself the tool. Ifthere be a third view of the 
situation more remote from the truth than these, I am not acquainted 
with it. Cesar was an aristocrat of the aristocrats. He cared as 
little for the people as Louis the Fourteenth, and as little for legal 
restraints as Napoleon. He was a born ruler of men, and if he 
had lived to be sixty, he would have died a despot. Cicero was a 
Conservative Republican, belonging to the middle class, a lawyer by 
temperament as well as by profession, and as passionate a constitu- 
tionalist as Burke himself. Whether the Republic which he wished 
to preserve was worth preserving is a question that may be discussed 
till the end of time. It rested upon slavery and upon exceedingly 
strict distinctions of class. But nevertheless it opened the highest 
offices to ‘new men’ like Cicero; and, in short, he had done very well 
in it, and he wished it to continue. But by the middle of the 
century before Christ, the machine had got hopelessly out of gear. 
Nothing except force could restrain the rabble that had poured from 
all quarters into Rome, and force was not in the hands of the con- 
stituted authorities. So the Republic perished, and with it perished 
the very little that was mortal of Cicero. He did not live to see 
Philippi. He left Brutus struggling desperately against over- 
whelming odds. But whatever we may think about the merits of 
the war, of its transcendent interest there can be no doubt. The 
whole future of the world has been affected by the result, and in the 
letters of Cicero we can trace the events of almost every day. If the 
artificial rhetoric of Lucan, who lived a hundred years afterwards, can 
make the coldest reader thrill over the death of Pompey, it is equally 
true that the great lyric poet who complimented Cicero and satirised 
Cesar while they were all three living would lighten the records of 
a much duller period than this. There have been many civil wars, 
but there has been only one Catullus. 

History, says Sir Arthur Helps, is spoiled for us by our knowledge 
of the event. I venture to dispute this proposition. It is the 
peculiar charm of contemporary documents, like these letters, that 
we read them knowing what the writer did not know. ‘So you think 
Hirtius and Pansa will get the best of it, do you? How very little 
foresight you must have, with all your learning.’ Probably few of 
us put it quite so crudely as that. But a feeling of superiority which 
costs no effort is agreeable to the natural man. Cicero had no 
reticence. ‘I talk to you as I talk to myself,’ he says to Atticus, and 
there can be no doubt that he spoke the truth. He was not sitting 
for his historical portrait, but pouring out his hopes and fears from 
day to day. If he has suffered for his frankness in the estimation of 
German professors, he has won the regard and esteem of every one 
who can understand the most lovable of characters. Cicero was 
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vain in the sense of liking praise, and showing that he liked it. But 
from envy he was absolutely free. He was jealous of no man’s 
reputation, and as he advanced in years he became more apprecia- 
tive of young men, such as Brutus or Octavius. If he could hate, 
and indulge his powers of invective to the full, as against Catiline 
and Verres and Antony, it was always on public grounds. His 
intemperate exuberance over the Ides of March appears to us indecent. 
3ut no one in that age disapproved on principle of political assassina- 
tion. It was a matter of expediency. Dean Merivale has well said 
that the measure of our admiration for Cicero is the high standard 
by which we claim to judge him. We have to remember by an effort 
that he was not a Christian. He had no personal grudge against 
Cesar. They had been on friendly terms, and Cesar regarded the 
friendship of Cicero asanhonour. ‘They were the two most cultivated 
and accomplished men of their age. But Cicero honestly believed 
that Cesar was a danger to the State, and ought toberemoved. His 
own turn was not long in coming, and he himself was forced to 
acknowledge that the murder at the foot of Pompey’s statue was a 
useless crime. His letters after the deed are full of laments that, in 
getting rid of the tyrant, they had. not freed themselves from the 
tyrant’s influence. ‘We are still governed by the dead man’ is their 
constant refrain. A preacher or a moralist could find no better 
theme for a discourse on the futility of doing evil that good may come 
than Cicero’s letters after the Ides. 

Cicero died before what is called the golden age of Latin litera- 
ture had well begun. The name of Augustus has imprinted itself 
upon the generation of Horace and Virgil. The consummate perfec- 
tion of their literary art has overcome the difference of language and 
the lapse of years. But the essence of Latinity is to be found not 
so much in the epic or the lyric poet as in the comedies of Plautus 
and the letters of Cicero. There are lines of the Eclogues which have 
been translated, and not always correctly translated, from Theocritus. 
Horace, as we know, copied Greek odes which are lost. Even Terence, 
who lived in the great days of the Republic, is believed to have followed 
Menander word for word. Cicero, though an excellent Greek scholar, 
was a Latin purist. In idiom and phraseology he was almost pedanti- 
cally faultless. He was fond of writing to Atticus about good and bad 
Latin, about solecisms and admissible varieties of phrase. We have 
in his latest letters, as Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. Purser put it, ‘ the high- 
water mark of Latin prose.’ In all of them, late and early, we have 
racy, idiomatic, almost vernacular Latin. The correspondence of Cicero 
contains letters from other persons besides himself. There are some 
from Brutus, of which the authenticity has been doubted, but which 
modern criticism accepts as genuine. They do not throw a favour- 
able light upon the character of Plutarch’s and Shakespeare’s hero. 
They are vain, and tiresome, and shallow. There are a few, too few, 
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extracts from Czsar’s letters, admirable alike in style and substance, 
the work of a true scholar and a great man. There is the famous 
and really eloquent epistle in which Sulpicius endeavours to console 
Cicero for the death of Tullia. Cicero did not even as a letter-writer 
stand alone. He lived in an age of letter-writers and of highly 
cultivated men. But just as Shakespeare’s greatness appears the 
more plainly from being contrasted with the other great dramatists 
of his day, so Cicero shines with the more lustre for having lived 
among those who could all do well what he could do superbly. If 
not primus inter pares, he was primus inter magnos. 

When we try to analyse the merits of his letters, we find the 
difficulty of weighing the impalpable. It is not merely the interest 
of the subject. Only after the death of Cesar does the progress of 
events become really exciting. Many of the most delightful notes 
to Atticus are on ordinary, even trivial, subjects of the day. It has 
been well said that the difference between one person’s conversation 
and another is not what they talk about, but the way in which they 
talk about it. What is true of conversation is true of correspondence. 
Just as the most important events seem, when Horace Walpole deals 
with them, to be trifles, so the most trifling things, when Cicero 
touches them, appear important. And yet ‘important’ is not quite 
the word. ‘Attractive’ would perhaps be nearer the mark, though no 
single epithet suffices to express what I mean. Whatever he may be 
in his philosophical treatises, Cicero in his correspondence is never 
dull. Nor is he in the least verbose. He is not even Ciceronian, as 
we usually understand the term. Mr. Tyrrell and his colleague 
promise a translation. It is much wanted, for the rendering affixed 
to Middleton’s justly celebrated Life leaves much to be desired. The 
one fault which I should venture to find with the specimens in the 
notes to this edition is a too frequent use of slang. Cicero is 
colloquial enough. But such a sentence as ‘ The petit caporal has 
had a staggerer’ does not give the English reader an idea of what 
Cicero’s playfulness was like. Cicero had no very deep sense of 
humour, and his formal jests are rather curious than amusing. 
What he had was an infallible taste and judgment in literary matters. 
He could play tricks because he knew when to stop. Just as the 
charm of Shakespeare’s heroines, Portia, or Beatrice, or Rosalind, lies 
in the delicate freedom which is always sure of itself, so Cicero’s 
art, which was a second nature, is most conspicuous when he is 
apparently letting himself go. It is almost, perhaps quite, 
impossible for a translator to reproduce this quality, and therefore 
it is safest for him to avoid slang altugether. And indeed there 
is in these letters a charm far deeper and higher than any grace 
of manner. Cicero had one of the warmest hearts that ever beat 
ina human bosom. There never was a better friend. The more 
his friends were out of his sight, the less they were out of his 
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mind. Vain he was, and egoistical in the measure of his vanity. 
But of all the Romans we know he was the least selfish. If he loved 
praise, he gave it. All his geese were swans. Possessing an 
almost morbidly critical intellect, and moved at times to passionate 
invective, he always took a sympathetic and indulgent view of the 
conduct of those he loved. Cruelty he abhorred, and his gratitude 
was almost excessive. 

It is a commonplace that Cicero was the most modern of the 
ancients. Apart from mechanical inventions, which have no more 
real influence upon life than soap has upon character, there is very 
little in our social customs that would have seemed strange to him. 
What he would have said to the Christian religion we can of course 
only guess. He would not, we may feel sure, have confounded it 
with Judaism like Tacitus, or regarded it with distant scorn like 
Pliny, or ignored it like Plutarch and Marcus Aurelius. He 
would have examined it with the candour of an inquiring mind, 
for he could not fail to have been struck by the curious parallel 
between the moral teaching of Christ and the sublime ethics of his 
own master Plato. The Platonic Socrates in the Gorgias is nearer to 
the Sermon on the Mount than any other character in literature, 
ancient or modern, and Plato was Cicero’s Bible. Cicero’s humanity 
never slumbered, unless it became, in his opinion, necessary to remove 
an enemy of the Republic. Although he accepted, as St. Paul accepted a 
century after him, the institution of slavery, which has only disappeared 
from Christendom in our own day, he was the kindest of masters, and 
his slaves were devoted to him. His views on the treatment of sub- 
ject races were substantially the same as have been adopted by the 
best administrators of British India. His statesmanship was high 
and austere. Lord Melbourne was never tired of quoting that noble 
sentence ‘Mihi semper in animo fuit ut in rostris curiam, in senatu 
populum defenderem.’—It has always been my policy to defend the 
senate on the platform, and the people in parliament. Considering 
that representative government was then utterly unknown, and that 
there were no constituencies to satisfy, or, as Lord Rosebery 
would say, to cajole, this is a singularly lofty and dignified profession 
of faith. The modern tone of Cicero’s letters is almost startling. 
He quotes Greek as we should quote French. He finishes ‘in haste’ 
for fear of losing the post, in the shape of his correspondent’s messenger 
or his own. He delighted in the exchange of gossip, social no 
less than political. Sometimes, not too often, he condescended to 
‘shop,’ and discussed points of law with his learned friends. His 
disposition was extremely sociable, and in one fascinating letter he 
enforces the duty of dining out. Hedined at much the same time as 
ourselves, and it was the only meal he cared for. He hated to 
consume it in solitude. His work was over by the evening, his 
mind was free, and dinner was the social event of his day. Though 
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strictly temperate, with a horror of drunkenness which even Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson could not surpass, he liked good wine and was 
something of an epicure. Without the sordid avarice of Brutus, 
he was, it must be admitted, rather too fond of money for a 
philosopher. But he wanted it to spend, not to hoard. He 
lavished it on his library, on his country house, and in a splendid 
hospitality. Parsimony disgusted him in fact, if not in theory, 
and the meagre table of Atticus was the subject of expostulations 
in which he used all the freedom of a friend. 

His Greek is not the easiest part of his letters ; passionate Platonist 
though he was, it is by no means Platonic. It was the Greek of his 
own day, and more like the Greek of the Empire than what we 
regard as classical. One out of the many words employed by him 
occurs in the great chapter on charity in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘Charity vaunteth not herself, says St. Paul, ov 
meptrepeverat. Cicero did vaunt himself, as he frankly tells us, 
ws éreptepevodunv. The virtue of humility, like the sanctity of 
marriage, is distinctively Christian, or at least had no place in 
Ciceronian ethics. Cicero’s private life was what we should call 
eminently respectable. We may repudiate with scorn the in- 
famous libel of Pliny, to which, if I may respectfully say so, 
his Jatest editors pay far more attention than it deserves, It 
is inconsistent with the whole tone of his letters to Tiro, his 
favourite slave and freedman, which are fortunately extant. But 
his idea of marriage, though not perhaps lower than Bacon’s, was 
essentially a low one. He regarded it as a matter of business. 
We do not know all the causes of his gradual estrangement and final 
separation from Terentia, though we can see that she was a tiresome 
and extravagant woman. We do know that immediately after their 
divorce he married a mere girl who happened to be his ward, and 
that he married her avowedly for her fortune. Nothing can be 
pleasanter than Cicero’s relations with the wife and daughter of 
Atticus. They are like Gibbon’s with Lady Sheffield and Miss 
Holroyd. But women played a very small part, either for good or 
for evil, in Cicero’s life. Profligacy he abhorred, and, feminine in 
many respects as he was himself, he was too thorough a Roman to 
believe in the equality of the sexes. He did indeed come into 
passing contact with the great and too notorious lady who wrecked 
the life of Catullus. Catullus made Clodia the subject of an 
invective compared with which Pope’s attack on Lady Mary Wortley 
is tame and cold. Terentia did not like her husband to visit so 
dangerous a woman, and no wonder. But, though her husband 
Metellus was absent from Rome at the time, the object of Cicero’s 
communications with her seems to have been entirely political, so 
that Terentia’s jealousy had no foundation in fact. Cicero’s corre- 
spondence with Cecilia is unhappily lost. But she was his senior 
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by many years, and their friendship was purely intellectual. The 
warmth of Cicero’s heart went out to his daughter and to his male 
friends. The death of Tullia broke him down completely. Cold in 
physical temperament he may have been, but there was no coldness 
in his personal affections. 

With the exception of a few phrases, which are probably corrupt, 
there is nothing obscure in Cicero’s letters. If they are often ellip- 
tical, they are never cryptic, and, like all the best correspondence, 
their style varies with the persons to whom they are addressed. M. 
Gaston Boissier, in the delightful and really erudite volume which he 
calls Cicéron ef‘ses Amis, compares them with the letters of Madame 
de Sévigné. The compliment is the highest a Frenchman can bestaw, 
and without it no French eulogy would be complete. It was Sainte- 
Beuve, I think, who said in a country house on a wet day ‘ Lisons 
tout Madame de Sévigné.’ But it would be difficult to imagine two 
great letter-writers more utterly different. They resemble each othex 
only in the consummate perfection of their literary art. The Roman 
had always more to say than there was time to say it in, ink to write it 
with or wax to scratch it on. The genius of the Frenchwoman lay in 
writing incomparable descriptions of trifles light as air. Like her 
country’s cooks, she hardly wanted material. She wrote partly, no 
doubt, for the love of her daughter, but chiefly for the pleasure of writ- 
ing. Her French is, I suppose, though I speak as a fool, on the same 
unapproachable level as Cicero’s Latin. Her style is toutce qui y a de 
plus Frangais, and even in expressing admiration of it a foreigner feels 
almost presumptuous. Cicero’s correspondence, on the other hand, is 
sometimes as full of matter as Bacon’s Essays. Everything interested 
him, and his thoughts ran naturally into words. Some may dislike 
letters with a motive, as some dislike novels with a purpose. But 
both are popular, or at least both are read. The old-fashioned com- 
parison of Cicero with Pliny had more substance in it, and Dr. 
Middleton did not fail to draw the moral in favour of Republican 
Rome. He points out, with his good old English love of freedom, 
never stronger than in the half-century which preceded the French 
Revolution, that Pliny had to keep off the forbidden ground of politics, 
and could only write about his private affairs. Of course, there is 
the famous letter to Trajan, but that was official. The comparison, 
however, is unfortunate for Pliny. Even if Latin literature had not 
been in its decline, his prose would have been as inferior to Cicero's 
as Addison’s to Dryden’s. 

No reader of Professor Mommsen’s brilliant and learned History 
of Rome can forget the ferced tone of artificial scorn in which he 
always speaks of Cicero. He is especially severe on the Corre- 
spondence. ‘ People,’ he says, ‘ are in the habit of calling it interesting 
and clever ; and it is so, as long as it reflects the urban or villa life 
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of the world of quality ; but where the writer is thrown on his own 
resources, as in exile in Cilicia, and after the battle of Pharsalus, it 
is stale and empty, as was ever the soul of a feuilletonist banished 
from his familiar circles.’ Prodigious! That Cicero wrote best when 
he had most to write about must in candour, and can with safety, 
be acknowledged by his admirers. But that the author of the treatises 
On Friendship and On Old Age had ‘the soul of a feuilletonist’ I 
deny with none the less confidence because I feel myself imperfectly 
acquainted with the nature of a feuilletonist’s soul. When, however, 
Dr. Mommsen (in the authorised version of Professor Dickson) calls 
Cicero ‘a journalist in the worst sense of that term,’ I begin to feel 
at home, and I must express my humble gratitude for the most mag- 
nificent compliment ever bestowed upon a class more accustomed to 
kicks than to halfpence. Mommsen is in truth blinded by his idola- 
trous admiration of Cesar. Cicero opposed Cesar and rejoiced at his 
death. Therefore he had the soul of a feuilletonist, and was ‘ poor 
beyond all conception in his ideas.’ The Professor triumphantly quotes 
Cicero’s modest deprecation of originality in his philosophic treatises. 
He only found the words, he says. The ideas were Greek. This 
may be true enough of the Tusculans and the Offices. Cicero never 
meant it, never thought it, and it would be absurdly untrue of the 
Catilinarians, the Verrines, or the Correspondence. Professor 
Mommsen has no sense of measure, With all his accomplishments— 
and there is not a more profound scholar in Europe—he has not that 
balanced adjustment of intellectual perception upon which the French 
so justly pride themselves. Imagine a Frenchman saying that 
Cesar was ‘the entire and perfect man’! As well compare him, 
like Mr. Froude, with the Founder of the Christian Religion. Thus 
to be praised confers no honour. It rather excites ridicule. For- 
getting that Cicero was a journalist, and a bad one, the judicious 
historian proceeds to describe him as ‘nothing but an advocate and 
not a good one.’ ‘As to Cicero,’ he adds, ‘every unbiassed person 
will soon make up his mind.’ Bias, or prejudice, is more likely 
than the want of it to produce hasty conclusions, and if Mommsen 
is an impartial historian, give me honest partiality. This notion of 
Cicero as a mere frothy rhetorician who played no practical part in 
politics is the most preposterous nonsense to which a great writer 
ever put his name. It is on a par with the theory, which Mommsen 
also accepts, that he was a coward. Cicero was for more than 
twenty years a man of weight and influence in the counsels of Rome. 
He was not banished for doing too little, but for doing too much. 
Although he served as a lad in the Marsic war, he was not a soldier, 
and fighting was not his business. He was not adventurous. 
He did not court danger nor expose himself unnecessarily to law- 
less ruffianism, But he did not shrink from risk in the fulfilment of 
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his duty to the State. In his youth he defended Roscius of Ameria 
against a prosecution which was really set on foot by Sulla, and Sulla 
did not stick at trifies. Assassination was a recognised method of 
political warfare throughout his public career, and his tongue made 
him hosts of enemies. The second Philippic cost him his life. He 
published it, though he did not deliver it, and he knew when he pub- 
lished it that Antony was thirsting for his blood. Im 43 B.c., the 
year of his death, he was at the head of affairs after the Consuls had 
left the city, and he was then the soul of the resistance to the 
Cesarians. He bore his exile badly, no doubt. He loved comfort, 
and he loved his friends. Livy, in a fragment of his lost books, 
preserved by Seneca, says that he met no misfortune with dignity, 
except the last. It is a great exception, and we must remember that 
Livy was a courtly historian writing for Augustus. None of Cicero’s 
contemporaries made the surprising discoveries reserved for Momm- 
sen. Catullus did not call him a bad advocate, but the best in the 
world, and the most eloquent of Romans. Juvenal, in that prince of 
satires which may be called by a pardonable anachronism the Vanity 
of Human Wishes, points his moral and adorns his tale by contrasting 
the harmlessness of Cicero’s bad poetry with the fatal result of his 
immortal prose. ‘ Ridenda poemata malo.’ Every one knows the 
grand old lines. And it is Juvenal, in a less familiar passage, who, 
looking back a hundred and fifty years and regretting the suppression 
of the great Republican’s power by the short-sighted policy of the 
earlier Emperors, exclaims, ‘Roma patrem patrize Ciceronem libera 
dixit.’ 

It might have struck Professor Mommsen and his school that there 
was a man, not unconnected with Cicero, of whom everything they say 
of Cicero is true. Titus Pomponius Atticus, whose name is linked for 
ever with the name of Marcus Tullius Cicero, did make through 
meanness the great refusal. He really was a cold-hearted, poor-spirited 
person, who, observing the perils of public life, resolved to avoid 
them. A selfish and penurious safety seemed to him better than 
patriotism and cold steel. ‘I like not such grinning honour as 
Sir Walter hath: give me life: which if I can save, so; if not, 
honour comes unlooked for, and there’s an end.’ It never came to 
Atticus. He got what he wanted, he saved his skin. After Cicero’s 
death he showed no regard for his memory, it would have been such 
an unpopular thing to do. He is the man with whom Cicero may 
profitably be contrasted. Comparing him with Cesar is like com- 
paring Talleyrand with Napoleon, or Halifax with William the Third. 
The feeling with which Cxsar himself regarded Cicero was certainly 
not contempt. On the contrary, the great soldier did all he could to 
keep the great civilian on his side, and if we may believe Plutarch, 
he acquitted Ligarius in the teeth of the evidence because he could 
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not resist the eloquence of Cicero. Whether Cesar was really over- 
come by the pleadings of this ‘ bad advocate,’ or whether he only 
pretended to be so that he might keep on good terms with the 
pleader, is immaterial. For neither hypothesis is reconcilable with 
the theory that Cicero was of no practical account, and that his 
public career consisted in ‘knocking down walls of pasteboard with a 
loud din.’ Historians should not blind themselves with the passions 
of a past age. But even that is better than indulgence in excesses 
of personal invective from which any sane contemporary would have 
shrunk. Cicero boasted too much of his public services, and especi- 
ally of his Consulate. His literary was better than his moral taste, 
and his vanity sometimes brought him into ridicule. His bitterest 
enemy, Antony himself, did not suggest that it was all a delusion 
that Cicero was a mere phrasemaker, that the work was done by 
others, while he merely talked. Mommsen denies that Cicero put 
down the conspiracy of Catiline. But he does not explain why 
Cicero was banished, and why Catiline’s friends exerted themselves 
to procure his banishment. ‘Rempublicam fovi adolescens, non 
deseram senex. Contempsi Catiline gladios, anne pertimescam 
tuos?’ The words are as familiar as ‘ Friends, Romans, country- 
men.’ Where do the Mommsenites suppose that we were all brought 
up? Cicero wrote and published this passage in the face of the 
world, and in defiance of Mare Antony. Antony had his head for it, 
which was no use to anyone except the owner, and earned himself 
an immortality of shame. Mommsen and Froude would have us 
believe that the author of the second Philippic was like the fly 
upon the wheel, imagining that his efforts had raised the dust. 
There is no credulity like the credulity of malice. 

If Cicero’s letters were interesting for no other reason, they 
would be valuable for their originality. The imitative character of 
Latin literature is commemorated in the well-known precept of 
Horace that Greek models should be studied by day and by night. 
Virgil copied successively Theocritus, Hesiod, and Homer. The very 
names of Horace’s metres remind us of his debt to Sappho and 
Alczus. Only two of Sappho’s odes have come down to us complete, 
and one of them has been literally translated by Catullus, who trans- 
lated from Callimachus also. There is reason to believe that the 
plays of Terence are not paraphrases but literal renderings of 
Menander, and even Plautus took his plots, if not his language, from 
the Greek. Cicero himself turned Aratus into Latin hexameters, 
which are good enough to have been imitated by Lucretius, and his 
philosophical works are almost entirely derived from Plato. But his 
letters, though sprinkled with Greek, are emphatically his own, and 
they show us what the cultivated talk of Roman society in the last 
days of the Republic was like. One feature of itis curious. So far 
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as we can see it was neither religious nor irreligious, Cicero was no 
scoffer. The official religion of the State he passed over in decorous 
silence. It had ceased even then to be taken seriously by any 
educated man. But Cicero, though he sometimes used the language 
of what is now called Agnosticism, was a sincere believer in im- 
mortality and in God. As Bayle truly and nobly says, his religion 
was in his heart, and not in his mind. He could not prove it. He 
did not want to prove it. He felt it, and if it did not always sustain 
him under the stress of calamity, it prevented him from sinking 
into the abysses of materialism. He had the natural faith which 
springs from a sense of human dignity and moral grandeur. 

A letter from Cicero to Atticus of the 7th of March, B.c. 45, 
‘essentially private,’ is the pathetic record of a manly struggle 
against the burden of almost intolerable suffering. He never quite 
recovered his daughter’s death. But public duty did at last restore 
him to active interest in political affairs, and his sanguine tempera- 
ment prevented him from despairing of the Republic until Octavius 
joined Antony. Then he submitted to the inevitable, but he did 
not live to see the final overthrow of Roman freedom. He parted, 
at the turning of the tide, the most illustrious victim of the second 
Triumvirate. It illustrates the continuity of history and the nothing- 
ness of time, that some of Cicero’s latest epistles might well have come 
from a contemporary Frenchman who had heard rumours of a junc- 
tion between the Duc d’Orléans and General Zurlinden. Editors 
have taken strange liberties with the text of Cicero’s correspondence. 
In one letter they deliberately inserted the word non, and made 
Cicero say that he did not struggle with his grief; instead of 
that he did. By an equally simple and audacious process they 
caused him, in the most interesting of his literary criticisms, to deny 
Lucretius either art or genius, instead of crediting him with both. 
Mr. Tyrrell and Mr. Purser have had the sense and courage to 
restore the manuscript readings wherever that was possible. Their 
services as commentators are beyond all praise. Jew scholars have 
set themselves a more difficult task, and still fewer have more 
successfully performed it. The treasures which these volumes con- 
tain have stood the supreme test. They have defied the centuries. 
They are proof against all changes of language and religion, because 
they possess the elements of permanent interest over which all change 
passes harmlessly as storms pass over the depths of the sea. When 
Sir Robert Peel was summoned from Rome in 1834 to form a 
Government, he calculated that he performed the journey in the 
same time as the Emperor Hadrian. In ten years travelling had been 
more completely transformed than it was between 1834 and the days 
of Abraham. But what are mechanical improvements of that sort to 
the principles of human nature, and the motives of numan action ? 


ea? 
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There is not an interest or an incident of Cicero’s life which does not 
appeal in some manner to ourselves. He was right to count upon 
the heritage of immortality for his life and writings. We have it 
under John Henry Newman’s own hand that in style he had but one 
master, and that the last great Republican of Rome. 

HERBERT PAUL. 





ROWTON HOUSES—FROM A RESIDENT 


WHEN you have been accustomed to go every year to one of the 
most beautiful salmon rivers in Scotland, that passes from under the 
shadow of Ben Klibrech through Strathnaver to the sea, it is curious 
to find yourself living in London in one of Lord Rowton’s houses, on 
an expenditure that seldom exceeds ten shillings a week—and to 
have done this for a considerable period of time. 


There is no silence like the silence of a Highland strath. I have 
passed many days by the river, when salmon fishing in Strathnaver, 
when we would see no one, and then one day there would come 
down the road which follows the course of the river a cart with a 
man and a dog, and we would cease fishing for a few minutes to 
watch them ; and as we walked home in the evening my friend would 
break the silence by saying, ‘I think it must have been the shepherd 
from old Syre.’ 

This is very different from the noise that never ceases in the 
King’s Cross Road, where you have the head office of the Parcel 
Post on your right, and the termini of the three great northern 
railways on your left. 

Rowton House, King’s Cross, gives accommodation to six 
hundred and seventy-one people. They may be described in the 
words of a Highlander who, upon being asked as to the people in the 
glen among whom he lived, said they consisted of ‘ good folk, bad 
folk, and the Patersons.’ With the Patersons you are familiar. In 
this house we are never without them. They are perfectly dressed 
in frockcoat and silk hat. If you could remove the stains, and take 
away the faded and worn appearance of their dress, they might walk 
in ‘the Park’ on Sunday without fear of observation. You see 
them haunting Fleet Street and Piccadilly, listening to the bands. 
Whence they come or whither they go, no one seems to know; they 
toil not, neither do they spin. If you sent one of them into the City 
to change aten-pound note, you might have to wait a long time 
before he returned with your change. 

The sleeping accommodation at Rowton House consists of 
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cubicles. Each cubicle contains a bed and a chair, and above each 
bed there is a window, which the occupant may keep open or shut, 
as he please. There is a small shelf, and three iron pegs upon which 
he may hang his clothes. The sheets and blankets of the bed are 
ample, and the bed as comfortable as you get in a first-class hotel. 
To the door in the cubicle there is no lock, but only an iron bolt. 
To these six hundred and seventy-one sleeping-rooms there are 
only two locks and keys—the locks and keys of two great iron gates 
on the landing of the first floor. 

These gates are closed at nine-thirty in the morning, and kept 
locked all day until seven-fifteen, when one of them is opened to 
admit the first batch of sleepers, mostly men who have to rise at 
three, four, or five in the morning—workers in the Smithfield Meat 
Market, sellers of newspapers, and workers among the vegetables in 
Covent Garden. 

This gate is opened again every quarter of an hour, when a fresh 
batch of sleepers will have gathered at the gateway, where they have 
to show their cubicle ticket, which is marked by the attendant, or 
stamped ‘ cancelled ’ if their time has expired. 

There are no appliances for washing on the cubicle floors. Washing 
is done on the ground floor. There are eighty wash-hand basins, 
with hot and cold water, towels hung upon rollers, and you supply 
your own soap. 

There is a long, narrow room containing twelve large foot-baths 
in which the men may wash their feet. 

And last—if it ever should be that the people for whom Lord 
Rowton has built these homes should wish to raise a tribute to his 
memory, let them carve at the base of its granite column that he 
gave them a bath, a clean towel, and soap for a penny. 

And now we will pass to the breakfast and dining rooms. 

There are two rooms. The larger room contains thirty-eight tables 
made of oak, the smaller room nine tables—forty-seven tables in all. 
Four people can dine with comfort at each table, giving accommoda- 
tion for one hundred and eighty-eight people at a time. 

In the larger room there is a bar for the sale of provisions. At 
this bar there are three things they sell for a farthing—milk, 
matches, and vinegar. I bought a farthing’s-worth of milk to use 
at breakfast this morning. For a halfpenny you can get a cup of 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, bread, watercress, onions in spring, marmalade, 
pickles, and butter. The articles to be purchased for a penny are too 
numerous to mention, but to-day you may get a small plate of cold 
meat, potatoes, and a salad of either cucumber or lettuce with 
tomatoes, the cost of which will be threepence. The working man 
dearly loves a salad. The walls of this room are hung with familiar 
engravings—Landseer’s ‘ Horse-Shoeing,’ ‘Elaine’ (‘the lily maid of 
Astolat’). 
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In the smaller room the walls are brightened with chromolitho- 
graphs—prominent among them Millais’ ‘ Bubbles.’ 

There are two sitting-rooms, and in one of them a library, 
to which have recently been added two hundred and sixty new 
books, well printed and excellently selected. So far as my observa- 
tion goes, Dumas seems to be most popular. I asked a workman the 
reason of this, and he answered: ‘ Because there’s plenty of “go” 
about him.’ Captain Marryat comes next—Midshipman Easy and 
delightful Peter Simple. Who would not be a boy again to read 
Peter Simple? 

But in this library there is one omission. Among these six 
hundred fellow-lodgers of mine, there are at times sorrowful people 
for whom there should have been provided a copy of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

You may play at draughts or chess, but cards are not permitted. 
Here, again, you have many pictures—Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horses coming 
from the Fair ;’ ‘ Prince Rupert: His Last Charge at Edge Hill :’ 


Ere this hath Lucas marched, with his gallant cavaliers, 
And the bray of Rupert’s trumpets grows fainter in our ears. 


In the course of a few months there will be opened at Hammer- 
smith a new house built by the company which owes its origin to 
Lord Rowton, and containing eight hundred beds. When this house 
is completed, there will be four houses in London, affording accom- 
modation for more than two thousand five hundred people. 

It may be interesting for a moment to compare the cost of living 
in one of these houses with the cost of living in one of the hotels with 
which you are familiar. 

If you have been away for a holiday you will not have far to seek 
to find a paper upon which is written: ‘Bedroom and attendance, 
six shillings ; bath, one shilling; breakfast, three shillings and six- 
pence; dinner, five shillings.’ Fifteen shillings and sixpence in 
all. What a prescription it is! How soon it reduces the hard-worked- 
for five-pound note into a heap of insignificant shillings ! 

3ut we must live in hope. Some day there may be opened for 
you an hotel with charges somewhat similar to Lord Rowton’s: 
‘Bedroom, sixpence; bath, one penny; breakfast, fourpence— 
bread, butter, bacon, and tea; dinner, eightpence ’—amounting to one 
shilling and sevenpence per day. At these prices Lord Rowton’s 
houses pay a dividend of 5 per cent. 

Let us compare the table d@’héte at six shillings with the humbler 
meal at eightpence. You wii: say the comparison is absurd. I am not 
sure. Carving at a table d’héte has been reduced to a science—and a 
fine science, too. Is there not an art in serving you a slice of saddle 
of mutton not much thicker than an envelope? And it may be that 
on your first visit to Switzerland the carver at the ‘Schweitzerhof’ 
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surprised you at the innumerable pieces into which he could divide a 
chicken ! 

After a long tour in the Bernese Oberland I remember dining 
one night at the old Hétel Métropole in Geneva. We had the usual 
ten courses, and came away under the impression we had had a great 
deal to eat; but it was only an ¢mpression. After an hour or two 
we were assailed by what we may call the ‘table d’héte hunger,’ and 
were glad to go into a restaurant and regale ourselves with sardines 
and cold roast beef and pickles. 

And now we will take the simple fare to be found in the 
‘restaurant’ of Rowton House, King’s Cross. We will sit down at one 
of the little oak tables. Above it there is a picture, in colours, of two 
monks eating macaroni. 

Bread and a basin of soup will cost twopence (the soup is ex- 
cellent, and you get enough bread to makea meal of itself) ; a plate 
of roast beef and potatoes, fivepence ; ‘ roly-poly pudding ’ (like Sancho 
Panza, ‘ not to be greeted unbenignly’), one penny. And you may go 
and walk in ‘ Merry Islington’ without fear of the table d’héte hunger. 

I have mentioned in the first sentence of this article that I have 
lived upon a sum of less than ten shillings a week. My actual 
expenditure for food and lodgings has, for months at a time, not 
exceeded eight shillings and twopence a week. 

Upon this sum I can live well, and it may interest you to know 
how I do it. 

There is no royal road. You must ‘face the music’ and cook for 
yourself, 

My first venture in cooking was the purchase of half a pound of 
beef sausages, potatoes, and a few tomatoes ; but when I contemplated 
the great blazing fires, I thought seriously of giving some one a 
small sum to cook them for me. However, with the aid of a gentle- 
man who earned his living by translating articles for French news- 
papers, I succeeded. He gave me a lesson in mashing potatoes, and 
taught me how, when the sausages were nearly ready, to place the 
sliced tomatoes in the frying-pan, making a not unsavoury dish, which 
cost fourpence. 

Here is my last night’s dinner. I purchased in a shop beside the 
Meat Market in Smithfield half a pound of beef-cuttings (fresh, sound 
beef), which cost twopence ; quarter of a peck of fresh green peas, 
a penny; and a pound of new potatoes, a halfpenny. I placed 
the meat in cold water at the side of the fire until it simmered ; 
later I added the peas and potatoes. It made an excellent stew. A 
cup of black coffee, one halfpenny. The total cost was fourpence. 
Breakfast—tea, brown bread, butter, and bacon, fourpence. Eight- 
pence for food, sixpence for lodging—-one shilling and twopence per 
day ; eight shillings and twopence per week. 


I can cook fish with very little trouble. A large mackerel costs 
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fourpence. I place it between two tin plates in the oven, and in fifteen 
minutes it will be cooked to perfection. 

I remember talking to the manager of what at the time was, 
perhaps, the best restaurant in Paris, and he said to me that if he 
could place at the head of his dinner-bill, ‘A good appetite five 
francs,’ it would be a source of profit to himself, and greatly lessen 
the difficulty he had in pleasing his customers. 

If you go without lunch, and live upon the simple fare I have 
described above, you will have an appetite that you could sell at 
Voisin’s, in the Rue St. Honoré, for a little pile of francs—sometimes, 
alas! for a heap of napoleons. 

Every morning, when I come down to breakfast, there is waiting 
for me on a table by an open window a cup, saucer, and tea-pot—all 
carefully washed : an act of kindness that is done by one whom I 
may call ‘ the grey man.’ 

He goes to bed every night at seven-thirty and rises soon after 
four. He started in life as a clerk, and on account of his industry— 
unfortunately for bimself—was made a partner. Eventually the firm 
failed. In appearance he might be a deacon in the great Congrega- 
tional church to which he goes twice every Sunday. Reticent to 
a degree, he has made few friends ‘in life. He goes into the City 
every day, and of his occupation I am uncertain; of the results 
I am certain. The little meals tell the tale—tea, brown bread 
and butter, and not much of that at times; and, if things are better, 
perhaps a chop. 

When you have been accustomed to live among people in health, 
it is difficult when you first come into touch with those who are 
suffering from disease. 

For many months there breakfasted with me at this table a 
bricklayer. He had been careful and saved money. In an article 
in this Review,' published in December 1893, the writer speaks of 
London as the ‘happy hunting-ground for the tubercle bacillus.’ 
My friend the bricklayer was suffering from consumption. Day by 
day the sorrowful tale was told, until at last the meals were left 
unfinished. One evening I saw him playing draughts. The next 
morning he told me that many had been asking him if he felt better, 
and he added, ‘I don’t know how to answer them!’ Not many days 
afterwards, in a bed in the Royal Free Hospital at King’s Cross, the 
question had for ever ceased to require an answer. 

If you will go to an archway near St. Paul’s Cathedral, any day 
about eleven, you may see pass into the office of a publishing firm a 
man of about sixty years of age. He belongs to a class becoming 
extinct ; he is a colporteur, earns his bread by selling books. He has 
an intelligent face—features like the portraits of Dante. He comes 
sometimes and takes his evening meal with me. He is a poor 
1 «What London People die of,’ by Hugh Percy Dunn. 
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man. I fear the book trade is not what it once was, and, like 
Enoch Arden, he has to ‘ hoard all savings to the uttermost.’ He 
finds he can live more cheaply in one of Lord Rowton’s houses 
than anywhere else, and it is more cheerful than the solitude of a 
private room. His conversation is interesting, especially when he 
talks about old London. He never gives any heed to what I say. 
But he is a kindly, well-meaning man ; will give me a little of his 
fruit, or lend me his evening paper ; says he enjoys my society very 
much. ‘Speech is silvern, silence is golden.’ 

I was sitting one day in the library when a man of some twenty- 
seven years of age asked me io let him have the use of my pen and ink. 
When he had finished writing we fell into conversation. He told me he 
had just come outof gaol. This was his story: One day, when he was 
out walking, a cart passed containing half-filled bags. He knew the 
men in the cart, and they offered him a lift. ‘They had not proceeded 
far when the cart was stopped by detectives. The bags contained 
stolen goods, and he was locked up. He was remanded four times, 
and eventually sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. He told me he 
had no part in the theft, and would not have shared in the money 
realised by the stolen goods. I believed him—a belief that unfortu- 
nately is of little value, as I have only heard one side of the case. 

There was a man who lived here at one time whom the people called 
the ‘Silver King ’—tall, clean-shaved, with a fine head of grey hair. 
Almost the first night he was in the house a stranger offered to teach 
him a new game on the draught-board. They sat down together 
and played : the stranger was Lord Rowton. The ‘Silver King’s’ tale 
was a sad one, poverty having fallen upon him in his old age. One 
day he disappeared, going away into this great city of London 
as Rip Van Winkle went away into the Catskill Mountains. 

In a house like this you meet with many strange people. We 
hear a great deal nowadays about literature as a profession. Walter 
Pater in his essay on Style says : ‘Say what you have to say, what you 
have a will to say, in the simplest and most direct and exact manner 
possible.’ We may add to this the importance of having something 
to say. How many novels we have read fail! The authors have nothing 
to say. Here is a school for the study of character at your door— 
Lord Rowton will charge no entrance-fee—the admission is sixpence. 
If you stay for a time at one of these ‘ wayside inns,’ you may gather 
an array of character that would have delighted Dumas, Dickens, or 
Sir Walter Scott to portray. In your hands they may be only 
marionettes, or it may be that you will be able to make them speak. 
In any case, you will have the straw—and it is difficult to make 
bricks without straw. 

The trouble of sleeping in a wooden cubicle is that the wood 
easily conveys sound. ‘There is the man with the cough, and the 
man who snores. I have observed that men who snore never suffer 
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from insomnia, but they succeed in making you heartily wish that 


they did. 


Dr. George R. Wilson, speaking in Edinburgh last autumn before 
the Medico-Psychological Association, said:? ‘Inasmuch as many 
careless vicious drunkards cannot be made to smart in their con- 
science, I believe that the infliction of corporal punishment would 
be useful against repeated lapses from sobriety.’ This statement has 
resulted in varied expressions of opinion, many differing. For those 
who differ, I would have them sleep for a few nights in a cubicle in 
this house—with one who has lapsed from sobriety in the next 
division. After a few nights without sleep he will have changed his 
opinion, perhaps a dozen working men being also prevented from 
sleeping—men who, even in June, have to be up at sunrise. These 
lapsers from sobriety belong to the class who come home at midnight 
to put terror into the hearts of helpless children who should know no 
terror. I am notsure but Victor Hugo’s prescription might be best for 
them—to be called at dawn: five minutes afterwards a puff of smoke, 
and the business so far as they are concerned for ever finished. The 
manager here has a simple cure—he returns them their money, and 
they are not permitted to enter the building again. 

I am sorry to say that my fellow-lodgers in Rowton House do 
not believe in fresh air. They have a prejudice against night air. 
They believe that the air which floods London on a summer morning, 
and the air that beats on St. Paul’s on Christmas Eve, are poisons 
which they must avoid. If you will let them have their way 

fortunately the officials do not—they will sit on a winter night, 
in their reading-rooms, with three great fires ablaze, and every 
circular window that admits fresh air closed. They have an 
altogether exaggerated idea of the effect of draughts. 

One day I hope there may be erected in London a building into 
which people may go and be trained so that they will become 
accustomed to draughts. It will be divided into rooms, like a 
Turkish bath. In the first room there will be a gentle, zephyr-like 
breeze falling upon you; the breeze will increase in strength in each 
chamber, until you reach the last, when there will be a perfect storm, 
such as you would encounter on the North Foreland. After a ‘course’ 
of this the patient will have ceased to be susceptible to cold from 
draughts. We have Hospital Sunday. There might be another 

Sunday, upon which every clergyman in London preached upon the 
importance of breathing pure air, and so do something towards 
lessening the numbers who have need to use the hospital. 

Here is something that Lord Rowton has done for young men. 
Mr. John Bright, in speaking in favour of the delivery of letters in 
London on Sunday mornings, mentioned as an argument in its 
favour the advantage to be gained by a young man receiving a letter 

2 The Mismanagement of Drunkards (Adlard & Son). 
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of counsel from his father. Lord Rowton has done even better for 
him—has provided a home where he can pass his time in a rational 
manner, where he may read books, write letters, and above all mix 
with what he pathetically calls ‘his mates ;’ provided for him, in a 
humble way, comforts that are enjoyed by those who frequent the 
great club houses in Piccadilly and Pall Mall. 

To appreciate what this means, you must picture the shabby 
lodging-house bedroom, the long evenings with no one to speak to, 
the empty box at the window in which flowers never grow. 

The building of these large houses for working men has proved 
a success, and introduced a new feature into the social life of London. 
As yet the scheme is only in its infancy. Houses of this class will 
be built in all the great industrial cities throughout the kingdom. 
They will not be limited to men only; they will be erected for 
unmarried women, and for married men with families. 

I shall not have written this article in vain, if it could be the 
means of inducing Lord Rowton and Sir Richard Farrant to erect a 
house similar to this at Brighton, perhaps with a thousand beds, to 
give accommodation to the hard-worked City clerk, where he could go 
—let us hope, upon his bicycle—from Saturday to Monday, and 
breathe sea air, paying only sixpence a night for his bed, and 
purchase his food at the prices I have named. A charity, not 
founded upon the shifting sands of sentiment, but built upon the 
solid rock ofa 5 per cent. dividend. 

It may naturally be said to me, ‘ With so small an expenditure, 
what have you in London that will yield you relaxation—add bright- 
ness to your life? What is there left that is “ worth your heed” ?’ 

The answer may not be without interest. There is the pleasure 
I derive from writing ; you may practise music, sculpture, painting, 
carve in wood, follow any art. Art is the poor man’s inheritance. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, writing from Hyéres in the French 
Riviera* in April 1883, says: ‘ An art is a fine fortune, a palace in a 
park, a band of music, health and physical beauty: all but love— 
to any worthy practiser. I sleep upon my art for a pillow, I waken 
in my art; I am unready for death because I hate to leave it.’ 

There is an interesting passage in one of Dr. Boyd of St. Andrews’ 
(‘ A. K. H. B.’) essays. in which, speaking of his life in the Manse, he 
tells how, when there would be an article of his published in 
Fraser's Magazine, the magazine would rest in the cover unopened 
until the day’s work was done. 

When I shall have finished writing to-day I shall go to one of 
the great stations; on the bookstall there will be a pile of maga- 
zines, one of them containing an article written by myself. You 
need not imagine for a moment that I shall purchase a copy; 
I know a better use for a sixpence than that. But it may 


* To Mr. Henley, ‘ Robert Louis Stevenson’s Letters,’ Seribner’s Magazine, April 1899. 
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be I shall see some one else purchase a copy, and go into the great 
express that runs to the North, and I shall think how in the early 
morning this train will pass Melrose and Abbotsford, and sweep up 
the long and beautiful valley by Gala Water. I can take you to 
a seat in Regent’s Park from which no house is visible, only the 
waving trees, and from which for nearly four months of the year 
you can see a panorama of flowers such as you see at Haarlem 
if you chance to be there in April, when the hyacinths are in 
bloom. 

And then there are the concerts in the Queen’s Hall on Sunday 
afternoons—one hundred and two performers (I often pass in first 
of the fifty admitted free); the familiar music of Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky ; perhaps a symphony by Beethoven, or Schubert’s 
unfinished symphony, saying things you can never put into words, 
any more than you can put into words the last sunset you saw from 
the Riffelberg. 

I often walk to the Tait Gallery to look at one picture—‘ The 
Girl at the Gate’* (‘doubt, hesitation and pain’°)—beautiful as the 
faces painted by Bastien Lepage that hang in the gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg. I may venture to the upper gallery, where there is a small 
picture called ‘ Solitude ’ °—only sea-birds, shingle, and long waves roll - 
ing in to the shore as the ‘waters welcome the land.’ And it is 
delightful to go to the great cathedrals, and listen to the anthems ; 
and perchance wait for the sermon, if it is to be preached by one 
who has earned the right to speak by years of labour among the poor 
of London. And then I go to hear other preachers, above whose 
doors I sometimes think might be written, ‘ Your prayers for the 
poor, your pence for me.’ 

Possessing a private library of your own, it is difficult for you to 
appreciate what the public libraries are to those of us who have none. 
There are two within ten minutes’ walk of this house—the Holborn 
Public Library, and the Clerkenwell. John Ruskin’ calls them 
‘ King’s treasuries. . . .The treasures hidden in books. . . . The com- 
pany of the noble who are praying us to listen to them. . . . This 
eternal court is open to you, with its society, wide as the world, 
multitudinous as its days, the chosen and the mighty of every place 
and time.’ 

I often find my way to the Guildhall Library, and taking one of 
the blue slips of paper I write upon it ‘ Horae Subsecivae, by Dr. 
John Brown ;’ and the author of ‘ Rab and his Friends’ takes me away 
to the wild Minchmoor, and I see again Traquair House, ‘a pallid 
forlorn mansion, stricken all o’er with eld,’ standing like a grey 


* George Clausen, A.R.A. (Chantrey Bequest). 
5 ¢.. . never glad, confident morning agair.’ 
* George Ceckram (Chantrey Bequest). 

7 Sesame and Liliez, pp. 2, 13. 
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ghost watching by the banks of the Tweed, and I read Professor 
Sharp’s weird and delightful poem : 


‘ And what saw ye there, 
At the bush aboon Traquair, 
Or what did you hear that was worth your heed?’ 
‘I heard the cushies croon 
Thro’ the gowden afternoon, 
And the Quair burn singing down to the Vale o’ Tweed.’ 


Such are a few of the pleasures open to a poor man in London 
—pleasures you cannot take away from him. After all, it is not our 
possessions that make life worth living ; it is our inner selves, 


W. A. SOMMERVILLE. 





A WOMANS CRITICISM OF THE 
WOMEN'S CONGRESS 


A REPLY 


THE closing words of the article ‘A Woman’s Criticism of the Con- 
gress,’ appearing in the last issue of this Review, are as follows: ‘To 
exaggerate the importance of woman’s work in activities which are 
adequately accomplished by men, and to underrate all the simple 
homely duties which have been dignified and rendered lovely by 
myriads of noble and cultured women, and instinctively consecrated 
by the wisdom of generations, is wanting in breadth, insight, and 
loftiness, and productive of unnecessary confusion and chaos.’ 

In the warped view of the critic, the Women’s Congress seems to 
have been reduced to the condition of a ‘senseless, chattering, 
talking head.’ 

We are not surprised that the Congress was ‘productive of un- 
necessary confusion and chaos’ in the mind of the critic, since from 
her initial statement that ‘the Congress is already arranging to hold 
another Congress at Berlin next year,’ it is evident that the writer is 
the victim of incorrect and insufficient information on her subject, 
and also without any grasp or comprehension of the purposes which 
lie back of such gatherings. 

No Women’s Congress exists or holds conventions. Therefore, in 
criticising ‘ The Congress’ one is attacking air, since once the session 
closes, the molecules of thought and opinion which formed for the 
time allotted that body known as ‘ The Congress’ separate and dis- 
solve back into the world from which theycame. Only the influence 
remains, and it would not seem that the influence of any congress 
could be duly measured and balanced within a month after its close, 
and ultimately summed up in an eleven-page article. 

This Congress was invited or called together by the International 
Council of Women, which is an organised body, and convenes in 
general session once in five years. 

This International Council decided to hold its next session at 
Berlin five years hence. It is within the privilege of this Inter- 
national Council to invite in general speakers, and so form a congress 
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of women at Berlin in five years ; but it is not committed to do so. 
The object of this Congress was to gather from the varying opinions 
and differences of desire and effort throughout the world, a consensus 
of facts regarding women in organised work either for support, 
philanthropy or social uses. The facts existed before they were 
expressed in this Congress, but simply a more widespread knowledge 
of facts was opened up by this gathering. 

The International Council, having thus felt the strong beating 
pulse of woman’s inmost effort and desire, will be guided or warned, 
as the case may be, in its ministrations and deliberations for the next 
five years. 

The Congress, like all human affairs, was not perfect; but it was 
honest and earnest in intent, and some of its utterances were 
certainly wholesome. The very fact of its being an open Congress, 
where one could hear all views, bars it from the unjust slur of 
being a mutual admiration society—or that any or all of its chance 
utterances were expected to be adopted as law and gospel by all 
women. 

It is admitted that good, bad, and indifferent matter was set forth 
from the platform, but the residue it is believed will be helpful and 
broadening. 

We do not quite follow Miss Low in many of her criticisms, as 
for instance when she asserts that 

The radical defect of the Conference will be discerned at a glance when it is 
understood that theories of a most startling nature, practically overthrowing 
present social conditions, were propounded from a purely feminine standpoint, and 
subjected in many instances to no sort of criticism or correction, each woman 
speaking her own words, and giving her own suffrage to what seemed best in her 
own eyes, without any reference to what had gone before or was to come five 


minutes later. 


Naturally the standpoint was expected to be feminine, and each 
used her own words: and few men or women are gifted with pre- 
vision enough to know just what theories some one may advance 
five minutes later, which might bias or contravert present conclusions 
at which they were arriving. But as the Congress was purely for 
talking and listening, and not for weighty decision or vote, I fail to 
see where either a feminine standpoint or lack of prevision was a 
vital question. The critic asks if ‘any one was able to discover the 
fundamental principles of the Congress,’ and explains ‘that by 
fundamental principles she- does not mean the feminist bias 
exhibited by a large number of the speakers.’ 

We met many who discovered at once the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sympathy outreach and information underlying and mellow- 
ing each department of the Congress. I know one woman from 
California who, having large interest in agriculture and horticulture, 
devoted her time to attending almost strictly to this department. 
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She listened to the able papers, met some of the writers, and went 
with them personally, both during and at the close of the Convention, 
to witness that of which they spoke ; and so enthused did she become 
by what she gleaned that she expressed her determination to go home 
to California and devote her large means to effect certain improved 
conditions in agriculture and forestry which had been opened up to 
her by the opportunity of the Congress. We know of women from 
India and Finland, who found the fundamental principle they needed, 
and went home strengthened and enriched from the influence of the 
Congress. 

We fear our critic tried to absorb too much of the feast of speakers 
and naturally indigestion followed. 

No one (with or without the feminine bias) could attend all the 
various sections of the Congress and escape ‘ confusion of ideas.’ 

In attending the sessions devoted to ‘Ethics of Wage Earning,’ 
Miss Low makes a statement which I challenge. 

No congress of women, either this particular one or any other, 
ever ‘ derided the sacred and dignified labour a woman pursues on 
her own hearth,’ and no gathering of women has ever set its seal of 
approval upon the theory that ‘ howsework is detestable and degrading.’ 
On the contrary, the tone of every woman’s assembly which has ever 
met, has rung out strong and clear to the world, that no honest work 
is degrading ; and that the breach between mistress and maid should 
be bridged by mutual respect and consideration. In the special 
criticism on Journalism, one statement is made which I cannot pass 
by, namely that ‘No paper in this Congress which does not assume 
or express woman’s superiority to man is in order.’ 

This statement is utterly wide of the truth and sentiment of the 
Congress. 

Facetious remarks may have been made by individual speakers, 
and some may have made spiteful reference to man’s power and 
dominion ; but the abiding spirit of congresses of women is to thank 
God that men are as good as they are considering how feebly women 
have assisted them towards that higher standard of things temporal. 

While the general trend of the Congress seems to have eluded 
our critic, we still hope that the general effect of the Congress will 
neither be misleading nor mischievous, because it was not representa- 
tive and impartial, for the reason that ‘ the experiences of successful 
women alone were heard from the platform, especially in Professions.’ 

This last was perhaps unfortunate, but the Congress need not be 
blamed. We know of several who were asked to take part in the 
department of Professions, but were unable to respond for the very 
reason that their lack of success made it impossible to spare the 
money necessary to undertake attendance. 

The Congress was, therefore, obliged to take those who could and 
would come. 

Vor. XLVI—No, 271 HH 
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The critic further hints as to some seeming conspiracy at the 
Congress to represent women’s wage-earning work as wholly desirable 
and beneficial, since principally only successful wage-earners were 
heard from. The absurdity of this statement is obvious. Why 
should the successful journalist or actress lure others to blindly 
follow her steps, or why should the International Council of Women 
join them in a conspiracy to tempt women to set to work at wage- 
earning ? 

Summing up, it is the opinion of the critic 

That the tendency of such Congresses is to foster an enmity between two sexes 
who are part of the human race, and who with peculiar qualities and characteristics 
fitting each for diverse service in the world, have hopes, feelings, and aspirations 
which are common to both, making their interests and happiness interdependent 


on one another and identical with each other, and any attempt to achieve the 
welfare of one without regard to the race at large is mischievous, Xc., &c. 


Let me assure the critic that such Congresses have never yet 
fostered any enmity between the sexes. From all reliable statistics 
I gather that the sexes have hitherto survived such gatherings and 
settled back into their usual attitude of trying to be agreeable to 
each other. 

It is in recognition of the fact that the sexes are interdependent, 
and that the welfare of one cannot continue unless the other keep 
pace with it, that women are exerting themselves to try and do their 
part fairly in the uplift of the world. 

In closing I would say that the Congress of Women would have 
been grateful for Miss Low’s voice and criticism while it was in 
session. Discussion was open to anyone who would within a reason- 
able time send her card to the presiding officer, requesting the favour 
of the floor, either to refute or sustain aspeaker. It is to be regretted 
that one of such strong opinions (and from her own point of view one 
possessing riper, truer judgment and balance) failed to give utterance 
to such valuable remonstrances and opinions at the Congress, where 
her word would have had as good a chance to mould the opinion 
of her weaker sisters as any of the others she so regrettably 
mentions. 

FANNIE HUMPHREYS GAFFNEY, 
President National Council of Women of the United States. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO AND HIS 
PLACE 


A sHorT time ago a Democratic State Convention was held in 
Alabama, and the principal ‘ plank’ in its ‘ platform’ was this : 

We favour the holding of a Constitutional Convention for the purpose of so 
regulating the right to vote as to perpetuate the rule of the white man in Alabama. 
We pledge our faith to the people of Alabama not to deprive any white man of 
the right to vote, except for conviction of infamous crime. 


This announcement of the’ Alabama politicians has been widely 
copied and commented upon in England as a convincing proof that 
the predictions concerning a swiftly approaching ‘race war’ in the 
South have not been made without good reason. Indeed, one can 
scarcely open a London paper these days without seeing some such 
head-line as ‘ Progress of the Race War,’ ‘ Another Southern Horror,’ 
or ‘The Woes of the Black Man.’ Accompanying the despatches 
which are capped by these ‘ scare-heads’ (for they ave ‘ scare-heads,’ 
notwithstanding the fact that they appear in the most staid, stately, 
and dignified of English journals) we frequently find leading articles 
deprecating the condition of things in the South, and prophesying a 
judgment to come upon the oppressors of the American black man. 
The sympathetic heart of all England seems to be overflowing with 
pity for the Southern negro, and why? Simply because that sym- 
pathetic heart has been imposed upon and does not know what sort 
of thing it is engaged in pitying. 

About four years ago there arrived in England a young coloured 
woman, a Miss Ida Wells. She came with the intention of instructing 
the English concerning the status of her race in the South. She 
told strange, weird tales of Southern barbarities which turned English 
blood cold with horror, as well they might. I remember that when I 
was a child, I had my sympathies for the Southern negroes aroused 
by being told that treacle was made by grinding up black people in 
New Orleans. I accepted and was horrified by the statement, with 
the same sort of credulity that many persons seemed to exhibit when 
they believed that this young negress had been obliged to come to 
England to escape being hung up in the market-place, and having 
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her eyes gouged out with red-hot irons, that friends of hers had been 
lynched because they kept grocery shops, that children were massacred 
for the sins of their fathers, and that it was and is a custom among 
refined white women of the South to go out to see hangings! The 
heart of England has many times been touched by such narratives— 
touched even to the point of interfering with and stopping the 
‘barbarities.’ It was shortly after Miss Wells’s visit to England that 
an Englishwoman read an account of a lynching in one of the 
Southern States. She immediately wrote to the Governor of the 
State, requesting him to please write her a letter stating that the 
lynching did not take place, or, if it did, that he had used every 
possible effort to prevent, and that he personally disapproved of, it. 
Back came a letter from the Governor—such a letter as only a 
chivalrous Southern gentleman could have written, under the 
remarkable circumstances, in which he declined to say the lynching 
did not occur or even to declare that he had done his best to stop it. 
He politely suggested that he himself had never interfered with the 
Queen of England, and had never written her a letter asking her to 
state that it was not true, as he had heard, that her soldiers were 
firing Sepoys alive out of the mouths of cannon! Following closely 
on this correspondence was published, in both American and English 
papers, a statement by Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, that he 
knew lynchings frequently took place in his State, and that, moreover, 
he personally was always ready to put himself at the head of any 
lynching mob that started out to avenge the wrongs of the Southern 
woman. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the lynching question. It 
is a subject requiring handling by a wiser and more experienced pen 
than mine. But I know something of life and conditions in the 
South (though I am a Westerner and not a Southerner), and I know 
for a surety that lynch law is seldom appealed to except in regard to 
questions that are more fitly settled at the point of a shot-gun than 
in the courts, notwithstanding the sensational reports that are 
continually being telegraphed to England when an exciting political 
campaign is in progress, and I cannot but wish that our English 
friends would take these ‘campaign stories’ with a grain of salt. 
Before leaving this subject I will say that there has been held this 
summer in Boston a great Anti-Lynching Convention. One of the 
speakers in an address on the subject made this statement : 

There is no reason why lynching should be resorted to in the South, for all the 
officers of the law, the judges and the juries, are white men. Any negro, rightly 
accused, can be punished properly by the machinery of the law and cannot escape, 


provided the white woman gets up in court and tells her story, and is cross- 
examined. 


Now, there is no doubt of the absolute truth of this statement, 
but the Southern white men say, ‘Our white women shall not get 
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up in court and tell their stories! We will save them that embarrass- 
ment by the use of our shot-guns,’ and they do! That is the 
attitude of the whole South upon the lynching question. Unreason- 
able? Well, yes, perhaps, but let those who would condemn go first 
to the South and live there a year, and then see whether or not they 
reason things out so deftly. They will learn that there are times when 
reason and law do not and cannot govern, at any rate in the United 
States, where the sentiment of the whole or a part of the people is 
sometimes stronger than the law. 

Passing on to other aspects of the ‘place’ which the negro 
occupies in the South, I am reminded that the negro Bishop Turner, 
of the African M.E. Church, father of the African Colonisation 
scheme, has said that the negro has no place at all in America, that 
neither the North nor the South gives him a place, and that his only 
chance for happiness and prosperity lies in his exodus to his former 
home in Africa. The Southerner, however, denies this. He asserts 
that the negro has got a place—a place in the South, and, he adds, 
‘We like the negro in his place, too. He is all right there, if he 
will only stay in it; but he won’t, and that’s the cause of all our 
trouble.’ 

Now, the ‘ place’ which the Southerner gives the negro is not the 
place which the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
United States Constitution seem to give him. By them it is 
declared that no State shall make or enforce laws which shall 
abridge the negro’s privileges as a citizen or deprive him of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. It is declared that 
no State shall deny to him the right to vote on account of his race, 
colour, or previous condition of servitude. Hence the ‘race war‘ 
between the Southern white and the Southern black. 

In the ‘ place’ which the Southerner has assigned to the negroes, 
they are allowed to vote, but not in such numbers as to overthrow 
the ‘rule of the white man.’ Said a prominent Southern man 
recently to a London lawyer : 

We are accused of fraud at our elections. Very well, I will be honest and 
admit that frauds are perpetrated. In the main, I believe I am a gentleman and 
an honourable man. The only fraud I have ever permitted myself to believe is 
righteous, and to teach my sons is righteous, is that fraud which makes it possible 


for the white man to rule in the South. "We will not have an inferior race to rule 
over us, even though the members of that race be in the majority. 


That is an honest, statement by a Southerner of the difference in the 
‘place’ which is given to the negro by the Constitutional Amend- 
ment and that which the white man is determined he shall occupy. 
In nearly all of the Southern cities, separate tram cars and 
railway compartments are provided for the negroes. If the States 
cannot make laws to effect this, then the cities can and do make 
ordinances. The tram car and railway companies provide just as 
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good, though separate, accommodations for the blacks as for the whites. 
The cars in which they ride are as well and as handsomely made as 
are those in which ride the whites. They are just as comfortable, 
just as roomy, just as clean, or rather I should say they would be 
just as clean if the negro passengers would allow them to be so! 
The negroes complain that contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment 
their rights as citizens are ‘abridged’ in this particular, while the 
white men argue that there is no abridgment whatever so long as 
the accommodations provided for them are as good as those provided 
for the whites. The white people declare that this separation into 
different cars had to be made in compliance with the requirements 
of cleanliness, decency, and good order. For several years after the 
war, when the negroes were in full possession of their newly acquired 
‘freedom,’ they rode in the same cars with the white people and 
made themselves offensive by their odour, their language, and their 
insolent behaviour. When a lady entered a crowded car, no Southern 
man would dream of remaining seated while she was standing. White 
men even got up and offered their seats to weary negro washerwomen 
carrying baskets of linen. Not so the young negroes! They sat 
still and stared at the white ladies who hung on to the straps, and 
even stretched out their feet across the car and tried to trip them up 
as they entered. This led to many of the negroes being bodily 
kicked off the moving cars by the enraged white men. That these 
stories of the times immediately following the war are true I cannot 
doubt, for I have personally had similar experiences within the past 
four or five years in Baltimore and Washington, two Southern cities 
where the white people and the negroes ride in the same cars. I once 
entered a Baltimore cable car in which every man was hanging on to 
a strap except one burly negro who sat near the door. All the rest 
occupying the seats were women. A gentleman seeing me enter and 
grab a strap, looked first up and down the car thinking there might 
possibly be a vacant seat which I had not noticed. Then he stared 
hard at the negro and the negro stared back. The Baltimorean 
muttered to him ‘ Get up, or get kicked!’ and the negro got up and 
I took his seat! I will admit he was in the car first and had paid 
his fare, but being there first and paying one’s fare does not, 
according to the creed of the Southern man, entitle a negro to sit 
while a white woman stands. 

In the matter of education the negro also complains of an 
‘ abridgment’ of his privileges in the South, for the negroes are not 
allowed to attend the same schools as the whites. Their schools, 
however, are as good as those attended by the whites, and the 
Southerners are most liberal in contributing to the support of the 
‘coloured schools.’ The negroes have not only their own public, or 
what would here be called their Board, schools but they have their 
own colleges and universities, and though the Southerners may have 
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their own opinion concerning the advisability of highly educating 
the negro, they place no obstacles in the way of his making whatever 
progress he is capable of in the educational line. It is the same in 
regard to the separate churches maintained for the whites and the 
blacks. The Southern white men help to build the churches for the 
negroes, though they themselves prefer to worship surrounded by the 
members of their own race. This separation by law or ordinance of 
those who worship the same God is, I know, a difficult thing for 
English people, unacquainted with the Southern negroes, to under- 
stand, but it is really the only separation against which the negroes 
themselves do not rebel. Visit them in their churches, and observe 
them in praying, and singing, and preaching, and the reason why 
they themselves do not ask or desire to be admitted to the communion 
of the white churches will be readily understood. 


If yo’ want ter go ter heaben, 
Yo'd bettah be a prayin’ 
To jine in Pharaoh’s army—hallyloo ! 


sing the negroes in their separate churches on Sunday mornings. 
Melodiously, though unmeaningly, such songs as this ring out upon 

the air, and are listened to indulgently by the white man as he 

passes on to the ‘other church,’ the white church. He remembers 

that in the days of their bondage they sang the same sort of songs, 

and reflects that since the time, thirty-five years ago, when their 

freedom was thrust upon them, they and their descendants have not 

advanced, religiously or morally, and the white man smiles, almost 

sadly, and says, ‘ They are but children of an inferior race! They 

need a master, a protector. The white man must rule!’ 

Every Southern State has enacted a law forbidding the inter- 
marriage of members of the white and black races, In some States 
such marriages are declared null and void; in other States those 
clergymen who consent to perform the ceremony for a black and 
white person are imprisoned or fined or both, while in still other 
States it is understood that all three of the parties engaged in 
making the revolting contract—the man, the woman, and the 
officiating clergyman—run the risk of being quietly hanged. In 
regard to this latter method of procedure, I hasten to add that it is 
not according to the laws of the statute books, but it is done in 
accordance with the ‘sentiment’ of the community among which the 
outrage has taken place. 

The laws which I have quoted above are the principal ones 
which the different Southern States have passed concerning the 
negroes in their endeavours to ‘make him keep his place.’ As I 
have said before, the Southerners admit that the negro has a place 
with them—the place of the inferior, the place of the servant, the 
place of the dependent. When he keeps that place he is well and 
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kindly treated. The Southerners alone, of all the inhabitants of the 
United States, are able to understand the negro and appreciate 
him at his true worth. To his natural failings and vices they are, 
in the main lenient. They tolerate his improvidence, his laziness, his 
queer sort of religiousness and piety which are wholly devoid of 
morality—for let it be understood that though throughout the 
South the pious negroes are numerous, the really moral negro is 
seldom, if ever, found. The Southerner, I say, understands the 
negro and likes him in his place, but he will have no jumping over 
the fence which he has built about that ‘place.’ ‘Thus far,’ says 
the Southerner to the negro, ‘shall you go and no farther! If you 
attempt to get over that fence I will stop you—either with law or 
without it, but stopped you must be!’ 

Then follow ‘Southern horrors’ and ‘ Southern outrages.’ They 
read rather badly in the newspapers, one must admit, but then not 
everyone knows the negro as the Southerner knows him, nor under- 
stands as does the Southerner the necessity for his being ‘ stopped.’ 

So much for the negro in the South and his ‘ place,’ the place the 
Southerner gives him. 

What of the negro in the North? There he has no ‘place’ at 
all. Says the Northerner, ‘We have no place for the negro. We 
don’t like him. Take him away!’ 

Oh no! I forgot! The Northerner does not say this! He 
thinks it and feels it! Have English pec le ever read of ‘ Northern 
negro horrors’ and ‘ Northern outrages’ against the members of the 
negro race? Let me tell one: 

Two years ago there was a ‘scandal’ at Vassar College. It was 
discovered that a young woman with one small drop of African blood 
in her veins had graduated from that exclusive and aristocratic seat 
of American female learning! At first it was hoped by the faculty 
that the secret might be kept from the outside public and that the 
disgrace which had fallen upon the one-time honoured institution 
might be speedily wiped out. But a newspaper reporter—just how 
was never known —got wind of it, and hopes of concealment vanished. 
The American people, just as they were celebrating Independence 
Day, heard of it. The said American people attended the Fourth of 
July celebrations and went to church, and listened to the reading of 
that grand old document, the Declaration of Independence : 

‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident’ read the orator and the 
preacher, ‘that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ’"—and as the reading went 
on the people thought to themselves ‘A negro girl out of Vassar ! 
What horror next, what next !’ 

Now this was the story the newspapers chronicled. A few years 
ago there entered Vassar College, passing honourably the preliminary 
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test examination, a handsome young girl of perhaps eighteen or 
nineteen, recommended and introduced to the faculty by no less a 
person than the Rev. Dwight L. Moody, the noted evangelist. Few 
of the girls at Vassar could surpass her in beauty, cleverness, or good 
taste in dress, and in a few months she became a general favourite, 
and was known as the ‘ brunette beauty.’ She had for her room-mate 
one of the most popular girls in the school, and the two became firm 
friends. A long time afterwards the room-mate suddenly decided 
that she would like to change her room and her mate, and, without 
giving any reason for her decision, she took another apartment, leav- 
ing the ‘ brunette beauty’ to herself. It was noticed thereafter that 
the latter looked sad and lonely, that she entered less into the 
amusements of recreation hours, kept out of the way of her former 
associates, and grew worn and thin. Then, one day, a member of the 
faculty was surprised to receive a visit from her. She had, she said, 
a secret to divulge, a confession to make. She had entered the school 
under false pretences. She was not as the other girls, though they 
had no reason to suspect it. She was a negress! The blood of the 
despised race of Africa was in her veins! In some way her recent 
room-mate had discovered this fact—probably by means of a letter or 
a leaf of a diary that might have been accidentally left about, so the 
room-mate left her. The room-mate could not live in the same 
apartment with her who was an outcast—an outcast from hope. 
Should she leave the college and go away unto her own people? 

Her own people! The lady of the faculty stared at her. This 
girl, white as herself, refined, clever, sensitive. Were her ‘own 
people’ the thick-lipped, broad-nosed, black-faced sons and daughters 
of Africa? It was incredible, yet it must be so, for the girl had told 
her that her blood was nine-tenths Caucasian, one-tenth African. 

A special meeting of the faculty was called. The confession of the 
young woman who was within a few months of graduation was dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, and it was finally decided tiat she should 
remain to finish her course, since it was certain that in the event of 
her leaving sé short a time before graduation, a great deal of gossip 
and inquiry among the girls would ensue, and the ‘ scandal’ be much 
more likely to become widely known than if the girl were allowed to 
remain and graduate quietly; but, as I have said before, the secret 
leaked out, despite the precautions, and it seemed as though the very 
foundation stones of Vassar would be loosened, so great was the 
upheaval. 

The unhappy young woman returned after her graduation to 
her ‘own people,’ and is now teaching school among them. She 
had aspired to another place in the land which Mr. James Bryce has 
named ‘the land of hope,’ but she found it not. Could she have 
found it in England, where we of the United States have been 
taught to believe there is less ‘ equality ’ and more ‘ caste’? I think 
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that the majority of my English readers will answer ‘Yes! She 
would have found in England a place among us!’ 

After this occurrence at Vassar, I made an investigation con- 
cerning the terms on which girls who had a slight tinge of the 
African in them might be admitted, if at all, to the leading colleges 
of the United States and England, I made the investigation in the 
interest of a New York girl who had what is known as ‘ coloured 
blood’ in her, notwithstanding her light hair, blue eyes, and fair 
skin. She wished to go to college, but did not wish to attend one 
of those institutions exclusively set apart for the negroes. 

‘But there must be colleges where negroes are admitted with 
the whites,’ I said to her. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, ‘there are such schools, but the terms on 
which we are admitted are not such as make us wish to attend them. 
At those schools we are expected to keep by ourselves and to 
ourselves. Between the whites and the blacks—and remember I 
would be counted as a “ black” though I am white in appearance— 
there is a great gulf fixed.’ 

In order to discover if this statement were absolutely true, I 
wrote, with her consent, a letter, taking the facts of her case and 
stating them as my own, and making about thirty copies of it, I 
sent it to the leading colleges in America and England. I stated 
that I wished to take a thorough course at college and was fully 
prepared to pass the preliminary examinations. I was considered 
unusually bright and clever with my studies. I was nineteen years 
old, refined in manner and appearance, with light hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair skin. Everybody took me for a white girl, but such was 
not the case, for one of my ancestors was a mulatto, so I belonged 
to the coloured race. Would any discrimination be made against 
me on this account? Might I be received into the college, and if 
so, on what terms ? 

This letter went to the heads of universities and colleges in the 
east, the west, the north, and south, to institutions in London and 
to Newnham and Girton. 

From a Christian college in one of the Eastern States I received 
this reply from the president : 

Thank God this institution is for all, and no distinction is made on account of 
race, colour, or previous condition of servitude! We have several mulatto young 
women taking the course, and one student who is quite black, so you see you will 
not be lonely, but will find yourself in the company of refined and cultured members 
of your own race, right here! 

Mark the comfort in that college president’s letter! The girl 
with the little African blood in her would not be lonely, for she would 
find associations among the members of her own race right there ! 

From the institutions in the South there came kind letters, all 
stating that, although they could not themselves receive any but 
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members of the white race, there were numerous excellent institutions 
for young negro and mulatto women, lists of which were enclosed. 
From one of the greatest of our female educational institutions in 
New England came the answer, that I would doubtless find colleges 
in the West where I could make better terms and be able to associate 
more freely with the whites than in a New England college, while 
from numerous institutions in the West came the reply, ‘We would 
suggest that you apply to colleges for young women in the New 
England State, where there is less prejudice than here !’ 

From Vassar I received no reply at all. I should add that in the 
letter I sent to Vassar, I stated that I understood they had already 
allowed a coloured girl to graduate, and asked if it was their intention 
to admit coloured girls in the future ! 

I must admit there were many colleges that offered to receive me 
as a student. Most of them were boarding schools, and they all, 
without exception, stated that they could recommend nice boarding- 
houses to me outside the regular boarding department of the college 
where the other girls mostly resided. 

To Oberlin College went one of these letters, Oberlin in the State 
of Ohio, where before the Civil War the Abolition movement might 
almost be said to have been born: Oberlin, which always offered 
protection, concealment, and food to the runaway slaves of the 
South. Oberlin, foremost city in declaring that slavery must be 
abolished, that the Creator had made the blacks and whites equal, and 
that the law must so declare them. President Finney, renowned for 
his goodness to the negroes, and for his decision that Oberlin College 
should be open to blacks and whites alike, had long since died, but I 
doubted not that both the spirit and the letter of his teaching still 
survived. So I said to the girl for whom I wrote the letter, ‘ It is 
scarcely necessary for me to write to Oberlin. I know they will 
receive you there!’ 

Yes, Oberlin would receive her! The letter evoked the kindest 
reply from one of the lady teachers. A catalogue of the college 
course of study was enclosed. Concerning her board and lodging, 
while pursuing her studies, the slightly tinged African girl need 
have no fear. The teacher sent the address of a refined, Christian 
mulatto woman who lived near the college, and received mulatto 
girls as boarders, giving them all the comforts of a refined home. 
The applicant was recommended to apply there by letter at once! 
I wrote again, enclosing stamped envelope for reply, stating that I 
did not wish to live with a mulatto woman who kept a boarding-house 
for mulatto students. It hurt me, I said, and made me unhappy to 
feel that I must be cut off from association with the white students. 
I understood that those of the students who wished were accommo- 
dated in the boarding department of the college directly in the 
college grounds. I wished to be taken there as a boarder, was 
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prepared to pay the same price as the other girls, and unless I told 
them, they rieed not know I was not like themselves. Would she 
write"at once and tell me if I could be so received, and what were the 
terms per week ? 

No answer from Oberlin ever came to that letter, and when I 
gave the result of my investigation to the girl in whose interest I 
had made it, she could only smile hopelessly and say, ‘ I knew there 
was no place for me among you!’ 

It was true! There was no place for her among the white 
students of America; but when there had passed sufficient time for 
replies to come from the several English colleges to which I had 
applied, there was found to be a place among the white women 
students of England for this lonely, aspiring girl! The principals 
of the English colleges wrote presenting their compliments to the 
girl in America, telling her when the new term began, inclosing 
their catalogues and pamphlets, and assuring her that there was no 
necessity for her to have stated anything concerning her slight 
mixture of African blood. It could make no difference in any pos- 
sible way. There was a place at Newnham and Girton and other 
English colleges for her. A place where she would not be despised 
nor even pitied. A place, above all, where she would not be isolated 
—a place which the colleges in the land of ‘equality’ could not 
give her. 

I know of nothing more pathetic and more tragic in the North 
than the loneliness of the situation in which persons, both men and 
women, who are only slightly allied to the negro race find them- 
selves. The really black negroes have associations at least with 
other blacks, but for the ‘white negroes’ there is nothing but iso- 
lation from all human kind. Association with the pure-blooded 
blacks is distasteful to them, while companionship or equality with 
the whites is denied them. They are tolerated only at a distance. 
It. matters not how refined, how beautiful, how intelligent, how 
well educated the light-skinned negro and negress may be, they are 
outcasts—outcasts by their own choice from the blacks, outcasts, by 
the horror and repulsion felt for them, from the whites. Where 
shall they go, with whom shall they associate, with whom shall 
they mate? A pathetic little story was only the other day told to 
me by an American friend. Living in one of the Western villages, 
she had for several years in her employ a young woman who, because 
of her unusual refinement and good breeding, she had been loth to 
designate a ‘ servant,’ so she called her a ‘companion-help.’ For a 
long time the lady had noticed that the village milkman—who, I 
should explain, was a man who owned his dozen cows, milked them, 
and also delivered the milk to his customers—had been paying 
marked attention to her ‘companion-help’ in the kitchen, and the 
girl had at first seemed to reciprocate his regard. Suddenly she 
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began to discourage the milkman, begging her mistress even to 
excuse her from going to the kitchen door to receive from him the 
daily quart of milk which he delivered at the house; ‘She grew 
melancholy, and was often discovered in tears. 

‘Mary,’ said my friend to her one day, ‘ what is the matter with 
you and Mr. So-and-so? I supposed he had asked you to marry 
him, and I had hoped you liked him well enough to do so, for he 
would make you a good husband.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the girl, ‘he did ask me to marry him and I love 
him well enough, but he must go away. I cannot marry him or any 
other man, because, because—I belong to the negro race! You-did 
not know it, of course! Nobody knows it unless I tell them, but 
my grandmother was a mulatto, born of a white father and a black 
mother—down South, you know, in slavery times !’ 

My friend, liberal-minded, Christian Northern woman as she was, 
was at first impressed only with the horror of the thing—for it was a 
horror, reason it out as you will—but later in the day she said to 
the girl, ‘I have thought it all over and studied the pros and cons 
of your situation. You owe a duty to yourself. Marry the man 
you love, but don’t tell him your secret! As for me, I will never 
divulge it.’ 

‘I dare not!’ replied the girl, her face pale with terror, ‘ for do 
you not know that some time in the future he might, through me, 
become the father of a negro son or daughter, a child black as were 
my ancestors when they lived in Africa, thick-lipped, broad-nosed, 
ape-like forehead, wool instead of hair! Great Heaven, this is’the 
horror—that through such as I the sins of the fathers may be 
visited upon the children even in the fourth or the fifth generation !’ 

Yes, that was the horror, not only for this girl, but for many 
another throughout both the North and the South. Their cases are 
hopeless. There is no place for them. 

Among the people of the North there is no place for anyone 
belonging to the negro race. The Southerners, as I have said, like 
them as servants. We of the North do not. We have for many 
years shown a preference for the Germans, the Swedes, the Danes, 
and the Irish over the negroes as servants. The negroes, both men 
and women, when they remove from the South to the North, go with 
an idea that there they shall at least be equal with the whites. - The 
women make good cooks and swift workers, but as servants they are 
for the most part familiar, impudent, insolent. The majority of the 
women-servants refuse to put on caps, for caps, say they, are badges 
of inferiority, and in that part of the country from which their 
beloved ‘Massa Abe Lincoln’ sprang they will acknowledge no 
inferiority to the white race. They know not, these unreasoning 
children of the South, that Abraham Lincoln, who emancipated them, 
also said: ‘There is a physical difference between the two races 
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which, in my judgment, will probably for ever forbid their living 
together upon the footing of perfect equality, and, inasmuch as it 
becomes necessary that there must be a difference, I am in favour of 
the race to which I belong having the superior position.’ 

Three years ago, returning to my native land after a stay of four 
years in England, I stopped at an Eastern hotel where all the 
servants were negroes. I rang for ice-water and a black bell-boy 
bolted into my room with a jug of the favourite American beverage, 
slammed it on the table, glared fiercely at me and slammed the door 
behind him. I wanted ink and writing paper. Another negro 
stalked in and with glowering looks threw it at me. If it struck the 
writing table before it struck me, that seemed not to have been the 
intention of the darkey. I wanted the steam heat in the register 
turned off, and not understanding the management, I rang for a 
servant to attend to it. The servant, ebony-hued, rushed in like a 
cyclone, gave the register wheel a twist, said ‘Easy ‘nuff done,’ 
looked murderously at me, picked up the ten-cent piece I gave him, 
and banged the door. Then I went downstairs to the hotel clerk. 

‘I think I'll pay my bill and leave,’ I said. ‘I can’t put up 
with your servants! They subject me both to terror and insolence. 
I suppose that in the land of liberty I should not aspire to have 
them treat me as a superior. I don’t ask that! Ifthey would treat 
me as an equal I wouldn’t mind, but they treat me as their inferior, 
and that’s more than I can bear!’ 

‘Have they been impudent to you?’ asked the clerk. ‘ What 
have they said? If they are impudent to guests, they must be dis- 
missed.’ 

What had they said? There was the rub! It was not what 
they said. It was what they acted, what they looked! Their every 
look, every movement, was insolence. After I had gone to a second 
hotel, and then a third and fourth in my endeavours to find ‘equality’ 
with the negro servants, I got discouraged and became resigned, or 
tried to be. I say again there is no place for the negro in any 
capacity in the North. We do not like him! 

Even the smallest specimens of the race have imbibed the spirit 
of ‘liberty’ which I have described. One day in New York a little 
black piccaninny stopped me in the street with— 

‘Hi, missus! D’yer know any woman what wants a lady to do 
her washin’ ?’ 

I inquired the name and address of the lady in distress who was 
obliged to turn laundress, and was informed by the small boy that it 
was his own ‘mammy’! 

If I laughed, it was not because I failed to see any other element 
than humour in the situation. 

There is no disguising the fact that the people of the Northern 
part of America have a horror of the negro race, both in its pure and 
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its mixed state. Let editors of Northern papers write as they will 
concerning their feeling of equality with and good will for their 
‘black brother.’ Let both Northern editors and Northern clergymen 
write and preach as they may concerning the ‘ Southern outrages’ 
and ‘Southern horrors.’ The editors who thus write are editing 
Republican organs owned by Republican proprietors. It is the 
fashion in Republican circles to deprecate the state of the negro in 
the South, and it is the fashion in Northern churches for sermons 
to be preached upon the same subject; but it is not the fashion for 
Republican editors and preachers to invite the negroes to dine with 
them, to work with them in the newspaper office, to occupy the same 
pulpit with them, or to sit in the same pews as their white parishioners 
at church. The state of inequality between the negro and the white 
man is more, not less, pronounced in the North than in the South. 

Archbishop Ireland once preached a sermon in which he said : 

I am prepared to say there is no such thing as a colour line except in the minds 
of those whose intellects are clouded by unjust reasoning. I am ashamed that 
prejudices of this kind should exist, especially in the United States, which so 
proudly boasts of being a republic where freedom and fraternity are the foundation 
stones. I know no colour line—I will acknowledge none. 


Probably no ecclesiastic is more widely known and more highly 
honoured both by Roman Catholics and Protestants in the United 
States than Archbishop Ireland, but in his announcement that he 
knows no colour line and will acknowledge none he stands almost 
alone. He may be, probably is, right when he says that the colour 
line ‘ exists only in the minds of those whose intellects are clouded 
by unjust reasoning.’ It would be futile to attempt to analyse and 
reason out the prejudice which exists in the United States against 
the coloured race. The horror which the white has of the black is 
not the result of reasoning. There are natural instincts which 
must be accepted and let alone, and cannot be reasoned away. This 


horror which the American white man has of the black man is one 
of them. 


Recently a ‘test case’ concerning the legal recognition of the 
‘colour line,’ was brought before the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York by a negro citizen who declared that discrimination had 
been made against him in certain educational institutions, 


dering judgment against the negro, Chief Justice Ruger delivered the 
following opinion : 


In ren- 


A natural distinction exists between these races which was not created, 
neither can it be abrogated, by law; and legislation which recognises this 
distinction, and provides for the peculiar wants and conditions of the particular 


race, can in no just sense be called a discrimination against such race, or an 
abridgment of its civil rights. 


A few years ago the proprietor of Delmonico’s restaurant in New 
York was sued by a prominent coloured man because he had been 
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unable to procure, in that establishment, refreshment for which he 
was willing to pay the usual rates. The African had seated himself 
at a table and called servant after servant to wait upon him, being 
told each time that they were ‘too busy now’ though there were but 
few people in the restaurant at the time. After hours of waiting the 
negro had left without being served. He knew he had been refused 
because of his race, yet there was no law by which such a distinction 
could be made in the State of New York. The keeper of the 
restaurant declared to judge and jury that his waiters said ‘they 
were too busy,’ the judge and jury accepted the statement, and the 
coloured man won nothing by his suit. 

An acquaintance of mine in taking a railway journey found that 
the Pullman car, in which he had happened to be the only traveller, 
had by some mistake got uncoupled at Boston, leaving him and two 
negro men, the train porter and the train cook, in that city, while 
the engine and the rest of the cars proceeded out of Boston. All 
three were compelled to spend the night there, but the negroes, not 
knowing of any place where they might lodge and having no money 
with them for the payment of hotel bills, were kindly taken in charge 
by the gentleman, who offered to take them with him to an hotel 
and pay their expenses. He went first to one hotel, then another 
and another, attempting to register the two negroes as men on the 
hotel books. By each hotel clerk he was informed that the negroes 
could not be received as guests registered on the books. ‘I thought 
at first they were your servants,’ said one of the clerks. ‘In that 
case, of course, they could be accommodated.’ 

At the next hotel the gentleman simply wrote on the register, 
‘Mr. Blank, and two servants,’ when the difficulty was overcome 
at once, and the negroes were given lodgings as servants. Such a 
thing as this occurring of recent years in Boston, a New England city 
and formerly what was known as an ‘abolition city,’ is a striking 
proof of the statement I have made, that the sentiment of the North 
puts the negro in the same position as that in which the legislation 
of the South puts him. 

A few years ago, before an ambassador had been appointed to 
Great Britain, and when the United States was represented by a 
minister plenipotentiary, I heard a group of Northern Republican 
politicians in Washington discussing the advisability of having an 
American ambassador sent to England. One man declared there 
was no need for an ambassador; that we had no foreign complica- 
tions, that, indeed, there was really no need for a minister even ; 
that a consul-general was all we required in London. All the others 
agreed with him except one man, who stood whittling a stick while 
the talk was going on. 

‘I want to know,’ he said finally, ‘whether any of you know that 
at Court ceremonials in England our American minister has to walk 
behind a negro from Hayti?’ 
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A look of astonishment and horror overspread the faces of the 
whole group of politicians. ‘Behind a black man, did you say? 
Behind !’ they exclaimed. 

‘Yes, behind a negro,’ was the answer. ‘It’s because the negro 
has been there the longest, they say, but that’s neither here nor 
there, since our American minister has to walk behind him. Now, 
if we had an ambassador, he would be in line with the other am- 
bassadors, and would walk in front of the negro, who goes with the 
ministers.’ 

‘Well, there’s no use talking any more about it, then,’ answered 
they all. ‘We must get an ambassador as soon as we can !’ 

Let me repeat that these politicians were Northern Republicans 
who had made campaign speeches about their ‘ black brother,’ and 
not Southern Democrats who openly declared that the negro was not 
their brother, but their inferior, who must be made to keep his place ! 

When Frederick Douglass, probably the most talented and dis- 
tinguished mulatto ever known in the United States, was sent to 
Hayti as the American minister, an American man-of-war was 
placed at his service. On the voyage the officers of the ship refused to 
dine with him or fraternise with him. These naval officers—some of 
them, at least—were Northern Republicans. Frederick Douglass is 
now dead. Some years before his death he married, in one of the 
Northern States, an accomplished white woman, who had been a 
teacher in a prominent school. She, being one of those rare 
Americans who believe in the equality of the white and black races, 
saw nothing to hinder, or make repulsive, her union with the great 
mulatto ; but to-day, as his widow, she lives, outside Washington, 
alone and ostracised. Against the people of her own race she has 
committed the unpardonable sin, for though in some of the 
Northern States they have not seen fit to legislate against inter- 
marriage, the prejudice against it is even stronger than in the South, 
where it is forbidden by law. 

Some of the proudest families of Virginia boast of their descent 
from Pocahontas, the Indian girl who, three centuries ago, married 
an Englishman. With regard to the aborigines of the land they 
now call their own the Americans have no feeling of repulsion. A 
white girl may marry an Indian, or an Indian girl marry a white 
man, and the Americans say, ‘ Let them do as they please.’ 

In England, Americans are surprised to find that there is not 
this unreasoning (I will not use the word ‘unreasonable,’ being 
myself an American) prejudice against the members of the African 
race. That it might, and probably would, exist had England 
passed through the same experience as has the United States, and 
were there here as many blacks, in proportion, as there are in my 
country, I do not doubt. But under present circumstances a full- 
blooded negro, a mulatto, or a person with only a small amount of 
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African blood, seems to be able to live quite comfortably and happily. 
I have already related how the heads of English colleges were will- 
ing to receive on terms of equality a girl who professed herself to 
be partly negro. At the Temple a young negro, quite black, is 
studying for the Bar, and is freely associated with by the English 
students. Prominent negroes coming from America to England are 
dined by the English aristocracy. I have heard English people say 
that our Southern laws forbidding the intermarriage of the black 
and white races were unjust and discriminating—that a man should 
be allowed to marry whom he pleased, with the exception of his 
deceased wife’s sister ! 

An incident which happened in my own home first opened my 
eyes to the fact that in London white English servants and black 
American servants could not only live together in the same house, 
but be friends. We had living with us an American negro girl as 
cook, and we required a housemaid. The cook said she had a 
‘friend in London who would take the situation.’ I took it for 
granted that the housemaid would be another American negress, 
and when she came to call I was amazed to find she was an English 
girl. ‘But are you willing to live in the house with a negro cook ?’ 
I asked. ‘Certainly,’ was her reply, ‘we are very great friends.’ 
When the white girl took the situation we had prepared a separate 
bedroom for her, when, to our surprise and horror, she announced 
that she would share the room with her friend, the cook! She 
would be lonely by herself! And because servants were scarce and 
we treasured the American dishes which our black cook supplied to 
us, we gave a reluctant consent. I will however honestly admit that 
in any household in my own country such a state of domestic affairs 
would have caused a scandal in the neighbourhood, while in London, 
having spoken of the circumstance to English friends, I have 
actually been asked, ‘ What of it ?’ 

In large American establishments, like hotels, clubs, &c., black 
and white servants are sometimes employed, but a distinct line is 
drawn between them. They live and work in separate parts of the 
house and eat their food at different tables. 

But I am reminded that here in England the negro is a novelty, 
a curiosity, not a problem, as he is in the United States. If our 
American negro should emigrate to England, not as an occasional 
visitor, but in numbers, I am sure that here too there would be 
found no ‘place’ for him. Where is his ‘place’? That is the 
question the people of my country are engaged in trying to answer. 
That is our ‘Negro Problem.’ We look forward to the time when 
the negro shall come into his place and inherit his own kingdom, 
but that kingdom, though it has been sought, has not been found, 
and the majority of us believe it can never be found within the 
borders of the United States. 

E.izabeTu L. Panxs. 
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THE SIERRA LEONE DISTURBANCES 


SreRRA LEONE is, I am afraid, a name of evil omen in the ears of most 
Englishmen. Zachary Macaulay was the first white man who ever 
expressed a real affection for the place, and as far as I know he was 
also the last. The furthest corners of our colonial empire have been 
illuminated by Mr. Kipling’s genius; but he has always maintained 
a silence, which he probably considers discreet, as to the existence of 
Englishmen anywhere between Old Calabar and the Gambia. Miss 
Kingsley can both appreciate and express the humour of a tropical 
swamp, and the charms to be found in the society of particularly 
degraded savages; but unfortunately she has hardly any personal 
acquaintance with our own colonies. This need not always be so, 
and the day may come when we shall glow with patriotic pride on 
recalling the historic associations of the Town Council of Free Town, 
and take a sentimental interest in tracing out the descendants of 
Madam Yoko and Bai Bureh. But such a time is not yet; and at 
present it is possible to quote Sierra Leone as an example of the 
futility of the most benevolent of human wishes. Founded with 
infinite pains to afford the negro a chance of showing that he is fit 
for something better than slavery, some qualified observers have been 
known to declare that the colony has not achieved this end. Its 
recent state would certainly have surprised its original founders, who 
never contemplated the existence of a populous settlement where 
the free negro on the coast might earn a comfortable fortune on 
trafficking in the produce of the slave labour in the interior. The 
reign of pure commercialism, however, is over, whatever may have 
been its faults, and they were numerous, and its merits, and they 
were great. For the circumstances of the colony have been radically 
changed, and, for better or worse, a corresponding change in the 
government of the colony is inevitable. 

The institution of the Protectorate of Sierra Leone in 1896 is 
the event on which the future history of the colony must depend. 
The area thus affected is about equal to that of Ireland ; its population 
is supposed to be about a million, more or less ; its boundaries have 
been definitely delimited so far as they march with those of the 
French, and we need not expect to have any commercial dealings 
with the regions beyond them, as was formerly the case. The 
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country so brought under our control is inhabited by natives, many 
of whom we have taught to trade, but with whose general behaviour 
we have up to now resolutely refused to interfere. Inter-tribal wars, 
lasting possibly for three or four years; constant slave-raiding, 
carried on partly by refugees from French victories over the turbulent 
Sofas, partly by the indigenous chiefs; trial by ordeal, punishment 
by torture ; levies of goods at the pleasure of the chiefs ; the form of 
‘direct taxation’ to which it is seriously proposed that we should 
now revert; and an organised system of blackmail by the chiefs, 
based on ‘women palavers,’ of which the less said the better, 
were the native institutions which Sir Frederic Cardew, the present 
Governor, found flourishing on his appointment in 1894. A policy 
of non-interference with such practices at our gate, that is to say, 
within twenty miles of Free Town, may have been justified by the 
inability of the colony to find the money which it would cost to 
suppress them, though such a plea is not one to be proud of. But 
now that the colony will, owing to the limitation of the area open to 
our trade, be ruined if they are not suppressed, the new departure 
suggested by the late Sir S. Rowe, one of the best administrators the 
Colonial Office have known in this generation, accepted by Lord Ripon, 
and now in the course of being carried out by Sir F. Cardew, seems 
to be fully justified from every point of view. The cardinal points of 
this policy may be summed up as no fighting ; no slave trade ; the chiefs 
to judge natives according to their own law in civil matters, and in 
all but the most serious charges of crime; and payment by the 
chiefs of the house-tax. The Protectorate is not in the Queen’s 
dominions, so domestic slavery is not interfered with; native law is 
to remain as it was, except where it is contrary to right and natural 
justice, z.e. plainly monstrous, and the chiefs are to be maintained as 
they are. Such is the policy. The means of carrying it out are to 
be found in principle in three sections of the Protectorate Ordin- 
ance, by which a chief is to do any ‘public act’ ordered by the 
Governor, and no show of force is to be made to any public officer 
‘in the execution of his duty.’ It does not need a lawyer to see 
what it is proposed to effect. The country is to be governed in 
certain important respects according to English ideas; but in all 
other matters the people are to be left alone as much as possible. 
Government is to be carried on by the chiefs wherever, and in so far 
as, such government is tolerable ; but the white man is to be there, 
and wherever he sees fit he is to have his way. The justification of 
our accepting such a responsibility as this implies is to be found in 
the manner in which we meet it, and in the effects we ultimately 
produce. It is far too soon yet to judge of the latter. The late Sir 
D. Chalmers’ recent report, Sir F. Cardew’s answers to his strictures, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s judgment between the two enable us to form 
some opinion as to the former. 
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The report deals chiefly with the resistance to the house-tax, and 
the steps taken to overcome it, which, though they involved blood- 
shed and war on a miniature scale, must be carefully distinguished 
from the subsequent Mendi rebellion in the south of the Protectorate. 
This latter event resembled the Indian Mutiny on a far smaller 
scale, both in the simultaneous outbreak of hostilities over a large 
tract of country with which it began, and in the murder and pillage 
to which it led. The only question which Sir D. Chalmers was 
called on to consider in relation to this part of the disturbances was 
how far it had been caused by the house-tax, and how far by other 
events. His report falls naturally under two heads. Firstly, an 
accusation that the tax was levied by the Commissioners with 
oppressive severity: secondly, that the tax was unjust, unpolitic, and 
constituted the main cause of the rebellion. 

The first of these accusations is the more shocking'to our feelings, 
so I will deal with it first, though the second is perhaps the more 
important from a political point of view. The oppression took 
place chiefly, if it took place at all, in connection with thefcollection 
of the house-tax. The chiefs had long had notice that the tax 
would be demanded, and had made objections to it, as they had to 
many other matters provided for in the Protectorate Ordinance, but 
had been told that their wishes in this as in other matters could not 
be complied with. When the time came for the tax to be collected 
in the three districts in which, out of the five composing the 
Protectorate, it had been imposed, the Government seem to have 
received information, subsequently confirmed by information 
received by the Commissioners, that many of the chiefs had agreed 
with one another not to pay the tax themselves, and to do what 
they could to prevent others paying it. Under these circumstances 
the Commissioners all seem to have followed the same general 
plan. The chiefs, and in one case some fifty Sierra Leone traders, 
were summoned to the chief town in each district, and§called on to 
pay, or at all events to promise to pay. On their refusal the more 
important of them were arrested, and either sent down in custody to 
Free Town, or kept in custody where they were. It is chiefly these 
arrests which produced so unfavourable an opinion in the mind of 
Sir D. Chalmers. For my part, I do not see how, from the 
Commissioners’ point of view, they could have been avoided. The 
sections I have referred to seem to me exactly to meet the case. 
The collection of the tax by the chiefs was a ‘public act,’ the 
enforcement of payment of the tax by the Commissioner was 
certainly an ‘exercise of his duty.’ The law officer of the colony 
held this view, and Sir F. Cardew said that this was the kind of 
matter to which he intended the section to apply when it was 
drafted. Sir D. Chalmers maintains that the only remedy for the 
refusal of a chief to collect the tax was to levy on his goods under 
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another section of the Ordinance, a method of procedure which one 
would suppose was the most likely possible to lead to disastrous re- 
sults. It must moreover be remembered that in two out of the three 
cases, and I believe in fact in all three, the Commissioner found 
himself in face of an armed gathering of natives of sufficient strength 
to make very short work of his guard of police had fighting once 
begun, and it was known that there was a conspiracy, or let us say 
a combination, among the persons chiefly concerned to refuse 
payment. Under these circumstances, payment being a fundamental 
provision of the Ordinance, on which everything depended, I should 
imagine that, apart from any question of law, the arrest of the ring- 
leaders in the combination was an obvious necessity. That these 
arrests were effected without any open resistance is some evidence 
that they were in fact justified in themselves, and properly executed. 

A particularly grave charge is made against Captain Moore, the 
Commissioner in the district of Ronietta, which when the evidence 
is looked at presents itself as follows. An eye-witness says that the 
police entering a town called on a man they met to surrender a 
sword he was carrying; he refused and they shot him. Captain 
Moore coming up was told what had happened, and said ‘ All right,’ 
and they all passed on. Two other witnesses said that they heard of 
the matter directly after it had happened ; one said that Captain Moore 
himself fired the shot ; another said the police fired it and Captain 
Moore came up afterwards. These stories were not cross-examined 
(the Government were apparently never represented at the sittings 
of the Commissioner), and contain several important contradic- 
tions. One witness says first that he did not see the shot 
fired, and then that he did; he also says that another witness was 
present and told him of it; that other witness denies that he was 
there. A third witness says that Captain Moore threatened the 
second witness with a pistol, but the second witness says nothing 
of this. Additional charges were made against the same officer of 
burning certain villages on the same expedition. After all this 
testimony, as to the inherent worth of which I had rather not say 
anything, Captain Moore himself was called. All the information 
he received as to the foregoing story is to be found in the following 
evidence. When he had explained that the only occasion when a 
shot was fired under his command was on another expedition, we 
read: ‘Q. Then I take it you were not aware of the man being shot 
at Mabobo? A. I have heard the name, but cannot fix anything. 
—Q. You are not aware of such an incident as a man being shot? A. 
No.—Q. Anything about a man not giving up a cutlass? A. 
Nothing of the sort during my’ command. I disarmed one man in 
Kwaia (in another expedition) who was brought up to Kwalu.’ In- 
credible as it may appear, this is absolutely the only notice which 
the Royal Commissioner gave to Captain Moore of the charge of 
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murder, or something very much like it, which had been made 
against him, and yet the evidence on which the charge was founded 
was thought worth extracting in the official report. The first time 
that the story was brought to Captain Moore’s knowledge was when 
it was mentioned to him by Sir F. Cardew, when he ‘ indignantly 
repudiated the charges, and stated to me that the evidence was 
absolutely untrue in every particular, and he added that not a shot 
was fired nor a town or village burned during the whole time of his 
expedition.’ In the face of the importance given to charges like 
these, founded on such evidence as I have described, it is not to be 
wondered at that Sir F. Cardew feels called on strongly to deprecate 
the findings of Sir D. Chalmers, and that Mr. Chamberlain considers 
that the charges made against the District Commissioners cannot be 
sustained. The ordinary reader will go further than this, and will 
feel that if a story like that told of Captain Moore can be treated as 
it was treated by the Royal Commissioner, few of his findings as to 
other disputed matters of fact are in themselves of much value. 

One weak spot in the organisation of the Protectorate Sir D. 
Chalmers has undoubtedly detected. When the Frontier Police, a 
quasi-military force raised originally in Sierra Leone and now largely 
in the Protectorate itself, was first brought into use in the 
Protectorate, the mistake was made of leaving small parties of men 
in isolated positions without any proper supervision. It is now, 
after the event, of course easy for any of us to see that this was 
likely to lead to trouble ; and in 1894 some twenty-seven convictions 
were recorded against members of the force for oppressing and 
plundering the natives. The convictions have decreased considerably 
since then, and it may fairly be hoped that they will soon be 
reduced to a minimum; but the fact that the misbehaviour of the 
police which they represent took place, has no doubt been one of the 
causes of discontent with our rule among the natives. At the same 
time recognition of this fact does not oblige us to agree with the 
very surprising measures suggested by the Commissioner for dealing 
with what one may hope is a fast disappearing evil. It must be 
remembered that though some of these men when left by themselves 
in the bush did abuse their position, yet that it is through their 
instrumentality that a really serious blow has at length been struck 
at the local slave-trade. It is also with these men that we held the 
country at the beginning of the Mendi outbreak ; and I believe that 
I am correct in saying that in no case have they failed in 
loyalty to the officers, though that loyalty has been tested by 
all the temptations to cowardice and treachery that a pro- 
longed course of hard bush fighting affords. Yet it is now 
seriously suggested that these men should be disbanded in order 
that their presence may not prevent or hinder us in governing the 
Protectorate through the chiefs against whom they have been fighting. 
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The proposal does not sound a very hopeful one for our influence in 
the future; to the Frontiers themselves it must sound odder than 
it does to us, for among other means of getting rid of their presence 
it is suggested that they should be sent to the Congo, of all places 
in the world. Had Sir D. Chalmers ever been nearer to the seat of 
the disturbances than Free Town he might have become aware that 
‘Send him to the Congo, and let him dig for gold,’ was the recognised 
formula by which the rebel Mendi chiefs condemned to death any 
wretched Sierra Leoneans or English sympathisers who fell into 
their power; the Congo labour market and gold-hunting expeditions 
representing to the native mind the two forms of unnatural death 
which the white man has introduced. 

The question whether the house-tax was the main cause of the 
rebellion is one that does not admit of any certain answer. Two 
views are held about it which are of great importance in deciding the 
policy to be adopted in the future in all our West African colonies. 
According to the first, which is held by Sir D. Chalmers, most of the 
Sierra Leone traders, and such natives of importance as the Com- 
missioner could see without leaving Free Town, the savage chief will 
put up quietly with the loss of the slave trade, he will submit to the 
loss of prestige which the presence of English officials implies, and he 
does not mind the efforts of the missionaries, the effect of which Sir 
D. Chalmers considers no great matter. But when it comes to 
forcing him to pay a tax on his house, an imposition the like of 
which he has never heard of before, he takes it as a sign that we have 
taken possession of his country, and that his only chance of main- 
taining any tolerable position there lies in fighting. According to 
the other view, which finds favour with Sir F. Cardew, his subordinate 
officers, and the missionaries, the rebellion was caused by a dislike 
of all the main provisions of the Protectorate Ordinance, and the 
house-tax was used only as a pretext for a revolt which would have 
taken place in any case. A trade in agricultural produce is not, as 
a matter of fact, as profitable as one in slaves; a power of life and 
death over your subjects and peace and war with your neighbours 
are attributes of sovereignty in West Africa no less than in Europe ; 
to receive an outland trader for your own convenience is a very 
different thing from receiving him because you must, whether you 
are a Mendi or a Boer ; and it was a perception of these undeniable 
facts which drove the chiefs of the Protectorate into war. If the 
first of these views is the correct one, the house-tax is a blunder, 
and the sooner it disappears the better. If the second view is the 
sounder, the outcry against the house-tax in Ronietta and Banda- 
juma seems to be an exact parallel to a certain No Rent manifesto of 
which we once heard at home. 

The difference between these two views really marks the existence 
of that discord which it seems must always exist between Government 
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and traders wherever trade is carried on under the British flag in 
uncivilised countries. And where different sharply defined classes 
hold opposing opinions as to the effect of a body of evidence, the 
outsider must in the end adopt the view of that evidence held by 
the side with whose general point of view he most sympathises. On 
these grounds I do not care to conceal that I am altogether on the 
Government side. Wherea local Colonial Government is not chiefly 
occupied in trying to avoid giving trouble to the Colonial Office, an 
attitude which no one will impute to the Government of Sierra Leone, 
I believe that we may always credit it with a sincere desire to 
govern the colony well according to its lights. It may make a 
mistake as to the means to be employed to that end—whether it did 
so on the present occasion is the question at issue—but the end at least 
will usually be a good one. In the present case, at all events, no one 
can doubt that Sir F. Cardew’s chief aim is to lift the Protectorate out 
of the welter of slavery and violence in which it has existed as long as 
we have known anything about it. The traders, on the other hand, 
naturally look for trade profits, and may be excused if they doubt 
whether the new Protectorate policy will increase such profits 
generally, or their own profits in particular. Hitherto high risks 
have earned high profits, and tended to keep down competition. 
When the Protectorate is settled down into ways of comparative 
civilisation, risks and profits will both fall and competition will 
increase. The house-tax in particular threatens the profits to be 
made by buying native produce with trade goods. If the native has 
to pay house-tax he will want cash. If once he learns the use of 
cash he will soon discover that the price of trade goods is a good deal 
lower in cash than it is in produce, and the trader will bear the loss. 
This view is no doubt a shortsighted one, even from a purely 
commercial stand-point, and would no doubt be vigorously dis- 
claimed by all the West African merchants in Liverpool; but then 
it is the trader in Sierra Leone whose voice is heard on these occasions. 
This is, I admit, rather a free way of treating evidence, and I mention 
it only because it is the way in which in fact outsiders who take any 
interest in the question at issue will treat it. But I may add that so 
far as I am competent to form an opinion on the mass of evidence 
published on the question, I agree with the Governor rather than 
with the Royal Commissioner. This is not a fact to which I can 
expect my readers to attach much importance ; and indeed I need not 
ask them to consider it at all, for I have only arrived at the con- 
clusion at which Mr. Chamberlain had arrived before me. 
A few other points connected with the dispute deserve notice. 
And first there is the ingenious theory propounded by Miss Kingsley, 
which, as I understand it, is that it is an ethnographical law that the 
West Coast negro considers that if you tax anything you imply that 
it is your’ property. Ethnography is an impressive word, and 
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anything that Miss Kingsley says is attractive. But there are no 
signs of the influence of this law in Sierra Leone till it appears in a 
petition composed by an educated trader, dated the 17th of November 
1887, a date which, if I am not mistaken, is subsequent to its 
revelation by Miss Kingsley. Sir F. Cardew cites nineteen places 
where it was referred to by witnesses called before the Royal 
Commissioner; but on at least eighteen of those occasions this 
seems to have been due to the form of question asked. This appears 
to lend some colour to the view that the theory is a special line 
specially manufactured in the best possible faith by Miss Kingsley 
for use on the Coast, and exported fresh from Liverpool. No one 
has a greater admiration for Miss Kingsley’s work than I; but it 
must be remembered that her experience of any place on the Coast 
west of the Niger is almost nil, and that when she talks of matters 
in the Sierra Leone Protectorate it is as though one who had 
travelled in Greece, and stopped at Gibraltar on the way out, were 
talking of Spain. 

I have made no reference hitherto to the burning question of 
whether the house-tax is excessive in amount, supposing it to be 
justified in principle. A higher tax seems to be paid by some of the 
natives in French territory, which does not prove much, because 
French methods of government differ considerably from ours. A 
tax which is practically rather lower is paid in the Gambia 
Protectorate, which proves a good deal more. But I doubt if any 
outsider is really qualified to form an independent judgment in the 
matter. I certainly am not, and when Sir F. Cardew says that 
the tax is not excessive, and Mr. Chamberlain says that he agrees 
with him, I do not care to inquire further into the matter. The 
important thing to be remembered is that the tax is not a tax on the 
houses so much as a poll-tax, which is most conveniently levied by 
counting the houses. 

The details of any policy to be followed in any of our Crown 
colonies must be left to our administrators on the spot, and to their 
official superiors at home, and so long as we trust them at all we had 
better trust them fully. But for the main principles to be followed 
in the settlement of the numerous Protectorates now under our 
control we are all responsible. Those principles I take to be that, 
with or without the consent of the people affected, we mean to put 
an end to the barbarism which exists now and has existed, practically 
unchanged, ever since we have known anything of the regions in 
question. Both in order to do the work effectively, and out of 
consideration for the feelings of the first set of natives who will feel 
the effect of our rule, we are anxious to govern as far as possible 
through the chiefs we find in power, and according to such laws as 
we find in existence. We are willing therefore to tolerate a certain 
quantity of bad government, and the infliction of a certain quantity 
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of actual injustice by the chiefs. But some things we will not allow 
at any cost, and of these the most important at this moment are 
tribal fighting, the slave trade, and oppression when it rises to the 
height of murder and robbery. If in the lifetime of the present 
generation we can stamp these out and induce the natives to adopt a 
few of the elements of a civilised system of agriculture and commerce 
we shall have done a very good job of work and set an admirable 
example to our successors. 

I cannot conclude without pointing out that I have written as if Sir 
David Chalmers were still alive. I had rather incur the danger of 
criticising the work of a dead man too freely than leave it to be 
supposed that I could say more if I would. I hope that I have not 
been in any way unfair in this matter. Certainly everything that 
I have said is consistent with a keen sense that he concluded a 
long and laborious career in the service of his country by a mission 
which no doubt hastened his death, and in the execution of which 
he was actuated throughout by a high sense of duty. 


Harry L. STEPHEN, 
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within the influence, if not the actual grasp, of Russia. 
What is to be our reply to all this? On nearly 




















situation. Lord Charles Beresford, after making a 
instructive tour throughout China, has formulated 
programme, which, if practicable, would probably set 
legs again, and certainly increase British prestige in 
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What, then, is to be our answer? Surely common 




















Tue great Siberian Railway is some way off completion, but is already 
bringing about some far-reaching changes on the map of Asia, and 
we may rest assured that the changes will be still more rapid and 
comprehensive as soon as traffic is once opened across the Asiatic 
continent to Port Arthur. It has already been the means of trans- 
ferring Manchuria and the greater part of the Liao-tong province to 
the occupation and virtual protectorate of Russia ; it is fast converting 
Port Arthur into one of the strongest and most formidably garrisoned 
fortresses of the world, and is bringing the whole of Northern China 


CHINA 


every side we 


hear complaints of the want of a definite British policy, but so far 
no very clear suggestions have been put forward for remedying the 


valuable and 
an elaborate 
China on her 
the Far East. 


His recommendations are in themselves excellent, and such as are 
manifestly called for by the circumstances of a situation which, 
when I went over the ground, a few months before Lord Charles did, 
seemed to me deserving of far more urgent attention at the hands of 


The drawback 


of Lord Charles’s policy is this : that China will not reform unless she 
is forced to doso, and that, partly through geographical dis- 
advantages, but more through Ministerial indifference, Great Britain 
no longer occupies the predominant and powerful position in the 
councils at Peking that she formerly held. A combination of three 
or more Powers might probably bring successful pressure to bear on 
China to induce her to set her house in order, but there appears to 
be no present likelihood of such a union, and meantime Russia’s 
influence is being fast developed, and ours is on the wane. 


sense tells us 


to try and strengthen our influence by the same means as Russia is 
utilising for hers. She is recasting the map of Asia in her own 
interests by the device of a grand trunk line to China: why should 
not Great Britain do the same? Why should not we carry a con- 
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tinuous line from the Mediterranean to the Yang-tze, through 
Southern Asia, to counterbalance that traversing Siberia, and thus 
link up and develop the British zone in Asia? In some respects we 
are more favourably situated for carrying into effect a trans- 
continental project of this sort than Russia was and is. Across 
India the railway network has been already spread, and though 
through trains from West to East, say from Kurrachee to Assam or 
Burma, are still in the womb of the future, the links that will render 
this possible will not take long to forge. Moreover, there is nothing, 
so far as we know, between the Nile and the Yang-tze which at all 
approaches in point of difficulty to the extraordinary physical 
obstacles encountered in the Central Siberian and Trans-Baikal 
sections of the Russian railway. The inherent point of difference 
between the two enterprises is that the Russian line will for the 
most part traverse her own dominions, as far, at least, as the Chinese 
frontier, while a proportion of the proposed British railway would 
run through regions where, though our influence may be paramount, 
the actual sovereignty vests in other hands. Nevertheless, it has for 
some time been apparent to those who have studied the political 
development of Arabia, Persia, and Baluchistan, to say nothing of 
further India, that Great Britain is-the future mistress of Southern 
Asia. No other European nation will ever be permitted to settle on 
the shores of the Indian Ocean, and the surest way of consolidating 
our rule in a region where no other Power but ours can be allowed 
to intrude, is to link up our scattered possessions and supply the 
quick means of communication that a railway from the Mediterranean 
to Mid-China would afford. 

Before considering the detailed route that the proposed British 
railway to China would take, it is well to reflect on some of the 
changes that the Siberian Railway will in any case bring about. The 
development of Siberian resources, as sketched out in the interesting 
article in the Contemporary Review for August, though excessively 
important, must be a work of time. The immediate result will be 
to supply a rapid means of transit for passengers and mails to 
the Far East. According to ‘ Vladimir’s’ recent work Russia on 
the Pacific, there will be a considerable saving both of time and 
expense to those who adopt the Russian Trans-Asiatic Railway 
route in preference to the Suez Canal P. and O. sea line to Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. The former will find the duration of their 
journey reduced to fifteen and twelve days respectively, instead 
of the thirty and thirty-three days that the P. and O. steamers 
take at present to cover the distance. This is based on an esti- 
mate of forty-five versts, or thirty miles, an hour—a very moderate 
rate of railway speed. Moreover, the cheapness of the new Russian 
railway line will be a very important feature. According to the 
same authority, the cost of a first-class fare from London to Shanghai 
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by rail to Vladivostok and steamer to Shanghai, together with the 
cost of food for seventeen days, will amount to 390 roubles, or 401., 
against 772 roubles, or 80l., vid Brindisi, by the sea route. Consider 
what this means. All European passengers for China, Japan, and 
the East Indies, say, east of Singapore, will preferably use the 
Siberian line and save both time and money. The effect of this 
must be to divert a large slice of traffic from the coffers of the Suez 
Canal and Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Companies 
into the pockets of the Russian Company, for passengers and mails, 
and a certain proportion of goods, say, the more perishable and 
valuable sort, will infallibly choose the quickest route. How eagerly 
business people are looking for the opening of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway may be seen from the experiments recently made by the 
German Imperial Post Office to send their mails even now overland 
from Berlin to Tientsin. In a fewinstances the mails arrived sooner 
by the Siberian Railway than if they had been sent by sea, but 
in general they reached their destination later. The Russian postal 
authorities were often unable to forward the heavy German letter- 
bags from the Chinese frontier by mounted post vid Urga, Kalgan, 
and Peking to Tientsin, and consequently generally left them to 
be conveyed by the slow monthly carriage service across the desert. 
It is intended to resume these experiments in the winter, as soon as 
the Gulf of Pe-chili becomes frozen, and in the meantime it is clear 
that the further the Siberian Railway is prolonged the easier the 
experiment becomes. When once the conveyance of mails has settled 
down into this quick channel it will be difficult to induce the British 
public to cleave to the old P. and O. route. 

Therefore in advocating the construction of a British railway from 
the Mediterranean to India and China I trust I shall not be met 
with the well-worn argument that I am interfering with the vested 
interests of British steamship companies. A foreign railway, that 
must and will very seriously interfere with these interests, is fast 
nearing its completion : all I venture to advocate is the construction 
of a British line to subserve British needs and counterbalance the 
other, commercially and politically. 

We now proceed to consider the route, which, roughly speaking, 
follows for a considerable length the parallel of thirty degrees N. 
latitude. The Western point of departure must clearly be Alexandria 
or Port Said. Bearing in mind that our great object is to secure a 
British railway, which will run through the British zone or sphere, 
and interfere as little as possible with the French, German, Russian, or 
Turkish claims which might attend present attempts to revive the old 
Euphrates Valley project, we naturally turn to Egypt, whose position 
marks her out from every point of view as the ‘half-way house’ on 
the road from England to the East. When a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons recommended in 1872 that a railway line 
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should be run from the Syrian Coast to the Persian Gulf, England 
had nota pied-d-terre in those regions. Since then we have 
acquired permanent rights in the Suez Canal, and have occupied 
Egypt and Cyprus, where our footing is now assured. Cairo and 
Alexandria, from their unrivalled central position and accessibility to 
three continents and as the termini of both the Cape to Cairo and 
Egypto-Indo-Chinese lines, are destined to regain much of their 
ancient prestige, and become two of the most important cities of the 
world. From Lower Egypt to Western India the shortest and most 
direct line passes through the Isthmus of Sinai, Northern Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf, and Baluchistan, and this is the route which fulfils 
the conditions of a railway line passing through the British sphere. 
It has been described in detail by Mr. C. E. D. Black in a paper read 
before the Society of Arts on the 7th of May 1897, and after perusing 
all that has been written about it, pro and con, it appears to me 
still to ‘hold the field.’ Its directness is unquestionable, as it is 
only 2,400 miles in length from the Mediterranean to Kurrachee, a 
distance that would be covered in a little more than three days, as 
compared with the nine or ten days that are occupied in the long 
roundabout sea journey down the Red Sea, through the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb and across the Indian Ocean ; its political objections 
are slight, and would be easily surmounted, while the physical ob- 
stacles, except at the head of the Persian Gulf, are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

From Kurrachee to Mandalay the proposed railway would pass over 
the Indian systems, and would of course need ‘ linking up’ at several 
points, while the union of the Assam and Burma systems is still tocome. 
But these matters lie within the competence of the Indian Govern- 
ment : they are not dependent on the acquiescence of Foreign Powers ; 
and it may be taken for granted that as soon as the Egypto-Indian 
Railway on the one side, and the Burma-Chinese Railway on the 
other, approach completion, the Government of India will need very 
little pressure to induce them to supply all facilities for a through 
railway from the Mediterranean to China. 

From Mandalay to Kunlong the railway line now under construc- 
tion by the Indian Government is making good progress, and beyond 
it a very important step has been gained by Lieutenant Watts 
Jones’s, R.E., discovery of a practicable route towards the Upper Yang- 
tze from Yung-chang-fu via Mong-kyang to Yinchau. Moreover, the 
careful survey made by Captains Pottinger and Davies has shown that 
a fairly easy route for a railway exists from Kunlong to the Yang-tze, 
reaching the great river at Su-chow (Sui-fu), an important trade mart 
about a hundred miles higher up the river than Chun-king and close 
to the confluence of the Yung-ning, which is one of the chief com- 

mercial waterways of the province of Sze-chuan. 
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Summarising the various sections of the line, we get : 


Miles 
Alexandria to Gulf of Akabah (Egyptian) . . 250 
Akabah to Bussora and Koweit (Turkish and Independant) . 1,000 
Koweit to the Perso-Baluch boundary (Persian) . ° - 700 
Persia to Kurrachee (Indian) ‘ ' , ‘ ° - 620 
Kurrachee to Kunlong (Indian) . ‘ - ; ‘ . 2,800 
Kunlong to Shanghai (Chinese) . ° , ; ‘ . 1,600 

Total ° . ‘ ° ° ° ° . 6,670 


of which 2,000 miles have been already built. 

From this it can be seen that the circumstances for the con- 
struction of a through line to China are far more favourable than 
they were for Russia in the case of the Siberian Railway, so far as the 
mere mileage to be covered and the physical difficulties of the route 
are concerned. The single advantage possessed by the Russian 
project was that already referred to: the fact that as far as the 
Chinese frontier it runs through their own territory. But it is 
easy to overrate the political objections to a through railway, and the 
experience of our engineers on the Indian frontier, in the Soudan, in 
Uganda, and in Southern Africa show that dangers to be apprehended 
from the attacks of hostile natives generally melt away when actual 
construction has begun and matters get to materialise. 

So far things promise auspiciously for the future of the project I 
am advocating. The Egyptian Government, I believe, regard the 
undertaking with favour, and as the westernmost section would 
traverse their territory for a distance of 200 miles as far as the 
Syrian frontier, their adhesion to the undertaking is most important. 
The desert country of Arabia Petrea is easy enough, judging from 
some large scale surveys that exist, though immediately before the 
Arabian plateau is entered upon, there would be the stony gorge of 
El Arabah, and a stiffish climb to negotiate before the 1,400 feet level 
of Arabia proper would be reached. The permit of the Porte would be 
required for the crossing of the narrow strips of territory that fringe 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf and over which Turkish jurisdiction 
extends. But when the former is passed the independent and interior 
region is reached, and here we should derive most important assistance 
from the Amir of Jebel Shomer, who is the virtual sovereign of Central 
Arabia. An official envoy was actually despatched to this potentate 
not long ago, and the project of the railway was laid before him, and 
elicited his complete approval. I look upon this as a most gratifying 
circumstance, disposing satisfactorily of the surmise that a railway 
across Arabia might arouse hostility in the minds of the native chiefs. 
As a matter of fact, Mohammedan feeling seems strongly in favour of 
the project. When it was first mooted, about two years ago, a good 
deal of attention was bestowed upon it by Mohammedan communities 
in India, and an influential meeting was held on the 24th of Decem- 
ber 1897 inthe house of the Home Secretary of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
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A resolution was passed in favour of the projected railway from Port 
Said to Kurrachee, and ordered to be transmitted to the Secretary of 
State for India. It is easy to see that anything tending to facilitate 
pilgrimage to the various holy places in Mesopotamia and Arabia, 
whither Mohammedans annually resort in such large numbers, would 
meet with their hearty support, and a trans-Arabian line with branches 
southward towards Hail, Medina, and Mecca would cater for the 
needs of enormous streams of pilgrims from Northern Africa and 
Turkish Arabia. 

The route across Arabia is sufficiently well known to make sure 
that no great obstacles exist. It would pass through a natural 
depression, marked by several oases, including El Juf, and towns 
occupied by some thousands of inhabitants. There are no lofty 
mountains and no great rivers, and though many of the tracts are 
sterile, we have had enough experience of railway construction in the 
Soudan and Western Australia to know that regions of this character 
are comparatively easy to lay a railway through. There would be a 
short branch terminating at the harbour of Koweit or Grane, which, 
it may be remembered, was the projected terminus of the old 
Euphrates Valley line, but the main line would run to Basra, where 
the width of the river is about half a mile, and, circling round the 
bend of the Gulf, would hug its eastern shore and proceed east- 
wards towards India. 

Before Persian territory is reached the line would have to cross 
the Shat-el-Arab, and beyond, the Karun River, both of which would 
entail some big swing bridges ; but along the coast of the Persian Gulf 
there is a strip of lowland, varying from two to thirty miles in width, 
which more than one traveller has remarked on as being ideally 
suitable for a railway. From Bunder Abbas eastward a preliminary 
survey might be requisite before the alignment could be decided on 
approximately ; but, on the other hand, I anticipate a great deal of 
information from the data accumulated by the Government of India 
during the last few years. I am informed that nearly every route 
for a railway up to and even beyond the Persian border has been 
carefully examined by officers of the Indian Survey Department 
working westward. Moreover, the Government are doing more, for 
Captain Webb-Ware has opened up a trade and postal route from 
Nush-ki to the Perso-Baluch frontier, and it is in contemplation to 
establish a telegraph line along the same route. A railway has been 
also talked of, but so far there seems an idea among Indian officers 
that the Kej Valley, which lies further south, might prove more 
suitable. Anyhow, the important part of the business is that the 
necessities for improved communications between India and Persia 
are beginning to be fully and practically recognised by the Indian 
Government, and that their measures fall in with, and advance, the 
very project here under consideration. 
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Eastward of Kurrachee and as far. as the Chinese frontier of 
Yunnan, the construction of the missing links necessary to make up 
a grand and continuous trunk line would naturally, as I have already 
mentioned, devolve on the Indian Government. I don’t know 
whether it is worth while planning out in detail the most feasible 
route, for this part of the scheme could be elaborated with far more 
technical knowledge by the expert advisers of the Government of 
India, who would have at hand the latest detailed surveys and 
possibly also kindred projects framed so as to avoid break of gauge. 
This part of my proposal, I may point out, is already exciting keen 
interest in India, and an able article in the Pioneer Mail of the 7th 
of July enters fully into the project. 

I attach a map, kindly prepared for me by Mr. Arthur Barry, 
which shows the entire length of the route from London to Shanghai, 
as well as the Russian route through Siberia, for purposes of com- 
parison. 

My object in the present paper is to indicate the prima facie 
practicability of the whole project in its entirety. The Indian 
section offers no exceptional difficulties; nay, rather, it simplifies 
the whole scheme, for the greater part of the line is there already 
laid, the only gaps remaining to be filled up being those which have 
inevitably accrued from the piecemeal construction of a huge net- 
work of railways, designed to subserve local needs rather than trans- 
continental traffic. 

The grand objective point in China towards which we are striving 
is, of course, Shanghai, the great entrance port and commercial 
mart of the Middle Kingdom and meeting place of the eastern 
and western bound steamship lines. It marks the approach to the 
Yang-tze valley, which is both politically and commercially our 
special sphere, and which also plays such a unique part in China’s 
cosmography. From the Yang-tze will range the future lines of 
communication which are to open up the Celestial Empire. Down 
the upper valley of the river itself we may expect to see the rich 
products of Sze-chuan brought oceanwards ; from Hankow to Peking 
and from the northern bank of the river, opposite to Chin-kiang, to 
Tientsin, will run lines which will exploit northern China; while 
from Nanking via Soo-chow to Shanghai is to run a British line, 
destined to open up the rich and densely peopled alluvial tracts 
lying at the estuary. The Yang-tze itself is an unrivalled water- 
way, pending the construction of the line which must some day be 
prolonged down its valley to Shanghai. 

It is worth while bearing in mind that as soon as the proposed 
line reaches India, it will revolutionise the sea route and traffic with 
Australia. It is about 3,500 miles from Madras to Perth, the capital 
of Western Australia, and in view of the federation of the Australian 
colonies, Perth will shortly be connected with Sydney by rail. It 
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would thus be possible to send mails and passengers to Perth in 
eighteen days instead of twenty-four, and thence by rail to Sydney 
in four days. 

A little consideration will explain how it comes to pass that 
Russia has displayed such energy and Great Britain such apathy in 
the construction of a railway line to the Far East. Russia’s policy 
is modelled for her by statesmen and soldiers who are the inheritors 
of traditions shrewdly conceived, well understood, and consistently 
followed. England’s policy is essentially hand to mouth, and varied 
to suit Parliamentary exigencies and the necessities of the moment ; 
moreover, it is worth noting that British Ministers are drifting more 
and more into the practice of leaving the responsibility of all initiative 
to the public, the functions of Government, as understood at the 
Foreign and India Offices especially, being to take a purely neutral 
or negative attitude in most international enterprises. 

Under these circumstances the project of a through railway to 
China has never been seriously contemplated by us, much less 
advocated. Yet it is impossible to conceive of an undertaking which 
would more redound to Great Britain’s prestige and material 
advancement. It would provide a rapid means of transit between 
Europe, India, and China for the- huge and inereasing crowd of 
civilians and soldiers whose business compels them to travel out and 
home ; it would supply an equally rapid and safe means of transport 
for mails ; while, as regards goods, it would enable the rich and mul- 
tifarious products of the great intervening region between the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific—a country ranging over a hundred 
degrees of longitude—to be interchanged; to say nothing of the 
British and other trade, which would be expeditiously conveyed to 
China, India, and all the populous regions of Southern Asia in less 
than half the time it takes to convey them at present. It would 
form the natural response to the Siberian Railway, and conduce 
enormously to Great Britain’s prestige and power. Of course it is 
well known that Great Britain regards her position and influence in 
the Indian Ocean as paramount; the Muscat incident shows clearly 
that neither there nor at Bunder Abbas will she permit the intrusion 
of any foreign Power such as would cut off all prospect of uniting 
Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and India by a land route, and enormously 
increase the difficulty of holding our Eastern Empire. The building 
of such a line as I recommend would be a clear declaration to the 
world of intentions which, though known to statesmen, are only 
vaguely surmised by the public at large, and are ignored by the more 
restless and ambitious spirits of rival nations. 

Thus it comes to pass that though Great Britain controls and 
holds the Persian Gulf, and though along the coasts of Arabia and in 
the interior her influence is predominant, she lacks the great aid to 
consolidation that a railway would afford. Although accident or 
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design might block the Suez Canal at any moment, we rely implicitly 
on the high seas as our means of communication with our Eastern 
possessions, forgetful that our responsibilities and commercial interests 
extend far beyond the limits of the countries we actually hold, and 
that an alternative and quick access to such regions as the Upper 
Valley of the Yang-tze, to Western China, to Southern Persia, or to 
Western Afghanistan might become vitally necessary at short notice. 
Our treaty engagements and obligations extend inland and beyond 
the range of our ships’ guns, and for a Power with scattered possessions 
and colonies, and a comparatively small army to defend them, 
rapidity of communication is more important than it is for Russia, 
whose dominions from the Baltic to the Pacific are compact and 
uninterrupted, and whose military forces amount to millions in the 
aggregate. 

I feel sure that my countrymen on reflection will appreciate the 
importance of this great international requirement, parts of which 
have been long held to be of high commercial and political desirable- 
ness, and which in its entirety is still more urgently called for. It 
is as yet premature to enter on estimates, because these could be 
only satisfactorily framed after detailed surveys. The first thing to 
do is to arouse the public to the strong necessity for losing no more 
time in grappling with a perfectly practical project, which ought to 
be carried out promptly by Great Britain, with an eye to her own 
priceless interests, rather than by any of Great Britain’s rivals, whose 
encroachment in our territorial sphere would inevitably conduce to 
our prejudice and national decline. 

C. A. MorEING, 





CARLYLE AS AN HISTORIAN 


Nor long ago a ceremony took place at the opening of Carlyle’s 
house in Chelsea, which was calculated to leave a double impression 
on the world. On the one hand, it was an official canonisation of a 
new classic in English literature; but, om the other, the speakers 
appeared anxious to warn the public that this man was chiefly dis- 
tinguished as a master of words, and that his view of life was further 
from the truth than the less strenuous and more tolerant culture 
that predominates to-day. As there are some sages who call him 
no sage, so there are some historians who call him no historian. 
It is for the latter opinion we feel most concern, for whereas the 
sages will not prevent any stiff-necked person from adopting Carlyle’s 
philosophy of life, the historians may perhaps, by the weight of 
their authority as specialists in a science, succeed in persuading 
students to regard his historical writings as works of fiction where 
truth cannot even be gleaned. But this will not be the only evil 
result if the principle is once established that Carlyle is no historian. 
The question at issue affects the future not only of historical reading 
but of historical writing. The next time that our island has the 
good fortune to produce a writer of great power and greater origi- 
nality, is he to be welcomed as a volunteer into the field of history, or 
is he to be warned off it as ground preserved for licensed practitioners ? 
It may be argued that Carlyle would not have cared what he was 
told, and would in any case have written on whatever subject pleased 
him best. But it must be remembered that in 1834 historical 
study had not been organised as much as it is even to-day, and that if 
present tendencies continue it may in another hundred years have 
become like the study of Medicine or Law. In such a case it may 
well be doubted whether even a Carlyle would trouble himself to 
invade the monopoly of a regular profession, and would not rather 
confine himself to general literature and speculation. Hence the 
question whether Carlyle is an historian is not a mere matter of 
words, but involves a grave principle affecting the future of English 
letters and science. 

Fortunately there is not unanimous agreement among our 
historians that Carlyle is to be excluded from their brotherhood. It 
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is significant that Mr. Morse Stephens, who has spent years in 
studying the latest materials of French Revolution history, who 
knows as intimately as any man the exact nature of the mistakes into 
which Carlyle fell, still consents to speak of him as ‘ a great historian,’ 
and as one who, when he erred, erred ‘ not wilfully but from the scanti- 
ness of the information at his disposal.’ But there are some authori-; 
ties who insist that he should be put out of court, really because they 
do not understand him owing to the eccentricity of his language, | 
but nominally on account of his inaccuracy. Nowadays the mere 
suspicion of this dreadful crime, like the mere suspicion of heresy in 
a town under the Inquisition, will in itself drive from a man’s side 
all fair-weather friends who fear the powers that be. But an 
historian must needs be very criminal in this respect before it is fair 
to cast him out from among his brethren. Who is there that is 
accurate? There have been great histories that once stood like 
monuments heaven-high, casting the light of correct knowledge on 
a darkened world ; but in twenty, fifty, or a hundred years, the waves 
of new truth have crept up round them all; and yet they stand firm 
amid the flood because they were based on the ground of honesty 
and good sense, or carved out of the rock of genius. Every historian \) 
who feels inclined to throw stones at Carlyle, forgets that he himself | 
pursues his studies in a glass house, however the walls may be hung 
with tapestries and the floors lined with carpet. Has not Bishop | 
Stubbs, whom we have always been taught to revere as the master 
of a school which prides itself first on its accuracy, seen his historical} 
theory of Anglican relations to Rome overthrown by Satiinat 
Maitland? Inaccuracy is inevitable; dishonesty alone cannot be 
pardoned. If an author withholds the evidence against his side ; if he 
chooses out one part of a document which by itself bears a meaning 
it did not bear in the context ; if, like Froude, he relates only what 
is creditable to one party and only what is discreditable to another, 
it is just that he should stand in the pillory, and to the pillory, 
sooner or later, he is sure to come. But this method was never 
adopted by Carlyle. He tells the reader, with almost childish 
frankness, the gist of all the evidence he has collected, and| 
narrates each event without fear and without reproach. The| 
forcible and possibly biassed comments which he then pronounces, 
may be themselves passed in judgment by the reader who has not 
been deprived of the means of forming his own opinion by a garbled 
narrative of one-sided facts. Carlyle often bullies the witnesses in 
the face of the court, but he never tries to keep them out of the 
box. 

Nevertheless his faults are faults of omission. His field of 
research was wide, but it did not cover certain obvious departments 
of history. His view of past events was broad and deep, but 

' Preface to Mr. Morse Stephens’ F'rench Revolution, 2nd edition. 
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while it spread out and down over regions invisible to most historians, 
other things which the traditions of their craft rightly taught them 
to regard as important, were totally unseen by him. Before we pass 
on to consider the value of his additions to the sphere of history, let 
us first examine the seriousness of his failures. 

The most obvious want in the French Revolution is the absence 
of any adequate study of institutions under the Ancien Régime. Not 
having the materials to forestall de Tocqueville and Taine, he was 
undoubtedly right when he decided to confine his history to the 
immediate causes and ultimate course of the Revolution. Yet 
possibly, even if he had had access to a great body of evidence, he 
would not have been the man to study the inner workings of France 
under the Bourbons. Institutions are his weak point. They soon 
‘begin to be a bore to him,’ The details of legal, economic, and even 
social questions he finds a weariness. Thus he not only omits the 
institutions of the Ancien Régime, but he disdains to make clear the 
constitutional position and functions of the various revolutionary 
authorities. In the same way he does not attempt to judge the 
legal aspect of the questions at issue between Charles the First 
and his Parliaments.? But it is only the details that he neglects, 
never the institutions themselves. It is an essential part of the 
‘clothes philosophy’ to believe in the great effect that custom, 
law, and organisation have in directing human activity and thought, 
and he is always true to that idea throughout his historical 
works. It is because he is wholly absorbed in the actual effect which 
an institution produced on its age, that he neglects the formal 
details of its construction. Thus the real power which the Jacobin 
Club exerted over men is examined and stated in a masterly fashion ; 
the actual relations of the Court to the National Assembly, of the 
army to the royal and then to the revolutionary executive, are made 
admirably clear. In the little that he has left us on the subject of 
Scotch History, he never loses sight of the fact that the Presbyterian 
Church is the moulding and creative force from the time of Knox 
to the time of the Covenanters ; and although he tells us nothing 
about its laws and its Assemblies, he tells us much of the real change 
which it made in Scotch men and women.’ It is because he sees the 
wood like no other man that he refuses to go in among the trees. 

But heisalso guilty of another sin of omission. He sometimes 
fails to give any adequate account of the motives and aspirations of 
important bodies of men. He does not misrepresent; he simply 
ignores. Thus, in his treatment of the Parliamentary struggle in 
England, he does not do justice to the Cavaliers or to the High 
Churchmen. But we must remember that though he has left us a 
life of Cromwell and the superb fragments lately published as 
Historical Sketches, he wrote no history of that period. All he 


2 Historical Sketches. 3 JTbid. and Porira't; of John Inor. 
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undertook was to explain the Puritan point of view to a world 

shamefully ignorant of that important factor in English history. On 
the other hand, in his French Revolution, the innumerable conflicting 
motives ‘and aspirations of the parties and men who successively 
strangled each other ‘in the great arena, are all expressed with 
impartial sympathy. Here too, as in the Cromwell, he was perform- 
ing the task t#en most required in the interests of historical truth. 
In 1837 Europe was still divided by the issues of the French 
Revolution, and was still shrieking over the cruel injuries inflicted 
on both sides in a blood-feud whose end was not even in sight. 
\Carlyle proceeded to pass the events of the Revolution in review, with 
heart and head undarkened by prejudice, with unsparing severity, yet 
with infinite pity,“for all who had been placed by duty, or called by 
the hopes ofthe golden morning, within that tragic circle of fame and 
fate. 

Such, then, are his failings. He is not an historian of institutions, 
and he is not, any more than Dr. Mommsen, a believer in the 
modern doctrine that it is necessary in every case to take both sides 
at once, or no side at all, in order to find truth hid in the 
mathematical centre. But while deficient in these particular 
qualities which are now common almost to excess among historical 
writers, the very talents which they attempt vainly to cultivate or 
loudly affect to despise, are fortunately those in which Carlyle was 
pre-eminent. It is for this reason he is a stone of offence to so many, 
yet it is for this very reason that he should be doubly welcome to all. 

In the first place he is a poet. Enough in itself, think the 
orthodox, to prove that he is not an historian. On the contrary, it 
is because he is a poet that he sees points in the past which others 
are unable to see, or seeing are to their sorrow unable to express. 
The past was poetry as well as prose, it was a miracle as well as a 
series of causes and effects, and for this reason the poetic faculty is 
required to give a true account of the more extraordinary events in 
human affairs. We all feel this to be true, and yet we are all 
contented, from mere habit and tradition, with the present clumsy 
division of labour. We first read our history,—prose in feeling as 
well as in style,—and then, if there chance to be one, we turn for 
light to ‘the poet’s sweet comment.’ We read Mr. Stillman’s 
Union of Italy, followed by Browning’s Italian in England 
and Mr. Swinburne’s Watch in the Night; we read Hooper’s 
Campaign of Sedan, followed by Mr. George Meredith’s France, 
1870. This specialisation is inevitable, because it seldom happens 
that the historian has been born a poet, or that the poet will take 
the trouble to become an historian. But because it is inevitable, it 
is not therefore a good thing; the prose history explains but one 
part of the event, while the poem may be nothing more than a fond 
imagination. Only when the functions of historian and poet are 
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sophically delineate the conflagration of a kindled Fireship, she may try this other 
task. . . . The Fireship is old France, the old French Form of Life, her crew 
generation of men. Wild are their cries and their ragings there, like spirits tor- 
mented in that flame. But on the whole are they not gone, O reader? Their 
Fireship and they, frightening the world, have sailed away ; its flames and its 
thunders quite away into the deep of time. One thing therefore History will do: 
pity them all, for it went hard with them all.‘ 






rid united do we get the real truth. Carlyle’s account of the battle of 
On Dunbar is at once one of the finest poems and one of the best 
ng historical accounts of a battle, that can be found in our language. 
ly Now it is quite as essential to the truth of history that the reader 
th should learn from the lips of a poet what were the feelings of 
n- Cromwell’s solemn soldiers as they prayed behind the corn-sheaves 
h. during the tempestuous night and rode to battle in the lurid sunrise 
=h over St. Abb’s Head, as it is that he should master the manceuvres 
“dd that preceded the victory. The ordinary historian can tell us the 
t. one, but Carlyle can tell us both. 

h Again, it is impossible to pass a fair judgment on the events that 
t occurred in Paris in 1793-4, without some strain of poetry in our 
y thought. Here again Carlyle comes to the rescue. He prefaces an 
d excellent detailed account of the struggle of Mountain and Gironde 

with these words :— 

, The sound of it, to the mind, is as a hubbub of voices in distraction; little of 
P articulate is to be gathered by long listening and studying; only battle tumult 
3 shouts of triumph, shrieks of despair. The Mountain has left no memoirs; the 
> Girondins have left memoirs, which are too often little other than long-drawn 
. interjections of Woe is me, and Cursed be ye. So soon as history can philo- 








Other historians have great pictorial ability ; but they apply it 
with most success to the description of phenomenal objects, and 
their narratives gain most from the scenic qualities of an event. 
But Carlyle’s pictures are pictures not of the body qnly but of the 
mind, and he is most powerful at narrative when he describes the 
hearts of a great multitude swayed like the moon-stirred Atlantic, or 
some single mind sweeping to a pregnant decision. By this power, 
and by an instinctive art in the right choice, order, and construction 
of his matter, he drives his word home with the blows of a giant. 
What he has said is carried away and remembered, so that to read 
Carlyle for an hour leaves more permanent knowledge of history than 
to read Motley for a day. 

Another quality which Carlyle possesses in an unusual degree is 
humour. There is nothing which other historians represent so 
“poorly as this side of the great tragi-comedy which it is their task to 
put on the stage. Not literature alone but truth itself suffers from 
this deficiency. Man is no less absurd than serious, as the novelist 
and dramatist know well enough. It is largely for this reason that 
truth-loving persons are more touched by them than by the historian, 

























* Fr. Rev. iii, book iii. chap. ii. 
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who insists on regarding past events with a face worthy of Henry the 
Second’s proverbial solemnity. Yet why not be seen to smile? If 
individual man is absurd as the novelist perceives, how much more 
absurd are men collected in mobs, parliaments, and churches! Any 
study of them that does not sometimes incite laughter can be only 
in part true. Yet how little have historians succeeded in this respect ! 
Gibbon has indeed an occasional sly joke, but generally at the expense 
of the Episcopal reader, to stir him in the depths of his easy chair 
with a dim sense that some one is laughing at him. The great 
humourist throws the dry light of his wit not so much on to the 
period he is describing, as on to the views of it held by his contem- 
poraries ; if he saps ‘a solemn creed with solemn sneer,’ he incident- 
ally adds to the value of his work, but he does not reproduce the 
essential absurdity of the world in which his emperors, philosophers, 
magistrates, and sectaries were moving towards the catastrophe of 
civilisation. Other historians generally leave outside the door what- 
ever humour they have, when they sit down to write ‘ serious history’ 
—serious enough indeed ! 

How far from this mistaken tradition did Carlyle tear himself, or 
rather how far from it was he born! A man of sorrows who can 
never tolerate real frivolity, he has in him a deep humour which is 
part of his intense seriousness. When, turning from the speculations 
of Teufelsdréckh on his own age, he examined the mighty Revolution 
of the age that had given it birth, he felt with the touch of genius 
that here, buried amid far other matter, was food for inextinguish- 
able laughter. He could sympathise with the generous ideals of 
‘’89,’ and he could weep over the disasters that befel them. But he 
could do more. By the strain of fine humour that runs through his 
French Revolution, he adds immensely to our understanding of the 
period— 

What spirit of Patriotism dwelt in men in those times, this one fact, it seems 
to us, will evince; that fifteen hundred human creatures, not bound to it, sat quiet 
under the oratory of Robespierre ; nay, listened nightly, hour after hour, applausive : 
and gaped as for the word of life.° 
Above all he has found the grim meaning of the season of the Feast 
of Pikes, when all French patriots, ‘as in the golden age,’ swore 
eternal brotherhood, and fondly thought to keep their oath. It was 
then that Anacharsis Clootz’ ‘deputation of mankind’ presented 
itself to the National Assembly. 


It occurred to the mind of Anacharsis Clootz, that while so much was 
embodying itself into club and committee, and perorating applauded, there yet 
remained a greater and greatest ; of which, if ¢¢ also took body and perorated, what 
might not the effect be: Humankind namely, /e Genre Humain itself! . . . Enough 
that on the 19th evening of June 1790, the sun’s slant rays lighted a spectacle 
such as our foolish little planet has not often had to show. Anacharsis Clootz 
entering the august Salle de Manége, with the human species at his heels. Swedes, 


5 Fr. Rev. ii. book v. chap. viii. 
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Spaniards, Polacks ; Turks, Chaldeans, Greeks, dwellers in Mesopotamia ; behold 
them all; they have to come to claim place in the grand Federation, having an 
undoubted interest in it. . . . In the mean time we invite them to the honours of 
the sitting, honneur de la séance. A long-flowing Turk, for rejoinder, bows with 
Eastern solemnity, and utters articulate sounds: but owing to his imperfect know- 
ledge of the French dialect, his words are like spilt water ; the thought he had in 
him remains conjectural to this day. . . . Tosuch things does the august National 
Assembly ever and anon cheerfully listen, suspending its regenerative labours, and 
with some touch of impromptu eloquence, make friendly reply ;—as indeed the wont 
has long been ; for it is a gesticulating, sympathetic people, and has a heart, and 
wears it on its sleeve.° 

Again, how else save by something of his ironic humour, could 
the ‘Paper Age,’ the Ministry of Calonne, and the self-contented 
optimism of the Court reformers immediately before the Revolution, 
be adequately described ?? 

In his account of the battle of Dettingen he chances to come 
across the type of English officer who fought our battles on the 
Continent in the eighteenth century, and again in the Crimea 
revived the same traditions of grand but incompetent valour: his 
‘Britannic Majesty,’ he says, stands during the battle in 


attitude of lunge; no fear in him, and no plan, sans peur et sans avis, as we might 
term it. Like a real Hanoverian Sovereign of England, like England itself and 
its ways in those German wars. <A typical epitome of long sections of English 
history, that attitude of lunge! The English officers also, it is evident, behaved 
in their usual way, without knowledge of war, without fear of death, or regard to 
utmost peril or difficulty ; cheering their men, and keeping them steady upon the 
throats of the French.* 

These few words by force of humour have drawn an historical 
portrait of a class of Englishmen once very prominent in the world’s 
affairs, a portrait which impinges itself on the mind, so that the 
reader not merely reads, but learns and does not forget. 

But the most important characteristic of Carlyle as an historian 
is neither his poetry nor his humour. Although these are essential 
to the greatest history, great histories have been written deficient in 
both. But there is one quality, which if an historian has not, he 
becomes ‘as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ It is indis- 
pensable that he should understand the prime motive force that 
caused the actions of which he takes account. Now Carlyle has an 
unrivalled instinct for the detection of men’s inmost motives. His 
peculiar method is to write history from the inside of the actors. 
Other great historians find the key to men’s actions by analysis of 
their characters and opinions, rather than by sympathy with their 
feelings. To appreciate the difference of these two methods, compare 
Mr. Lecky’s treatment of John Wesley in the History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, with Carlyle’s Mirabeau. Mr. Lecky’s portrait 
is the more exact, but it is difficult to say which is the truer. We 


® Fr. Rev. ii. book i. chap. x. 7 Tbhid, vol. i. book xi. 
8 Fred. Great, book xiv. chap. v. 
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understand Wesley in a way in which we do not understand 

Mirabeau, but we understand Mirabeau in a way in which we do not 
understand Wesley. We have been told all about the founder of 
Methodism, but we have been made intimate with Gabriel Riquetti 
himself. 

This distinctive method of Carlyle is still more marked in dealing 
with smaller people. Other historians, though they may analyse 
their principal characters with care and success, are apt to take little 
trouble with the less important figures. They are often content to 
class a man under some conventional heading descriptive of opinions, 
character, or profession, such as physiocrat, radical, artist, demagogue, 
adventurer, or Jacobite. This summary treatment is partly justi- 
fiable, because otherwise works of history might grow to inordinate 
length, but it partly arises from the author’s want of sympathy and 
imagination. Carlyle never dismisses anybody in this way. Each 
of the characters he describes, though only in a sentence, has a 
personality of its own, with hopes, fears, and aspirations, often mean 
enough, but at least peculiar to itself. Above all, whenever he 
perceives devotion to an ideal in persons however humble, he treats 
their intention with respect. Thus he never falls into the vice 
common with modern ecclesiastical historians, of regarding religious 
movements among uneducated persons with contempt. He does not 
call his brother a ‘fanatic’ or a ‘lunatic’ because he fails to 
sympathise with his point of view, but he does his best to understand 
what the man really meant. 

In his later and inferior work, this instinct of sympathy is 
occasionally smothered by his prejudices, as for instance where his 
great hatred of the evil the man did, makes him unjust to Loyola’s 
self, though even in this case he goes straight for Loyola’s inmost 
feeling, with a certain inverted sympathy.’ But taking Carlyle’s 
writings as a whole, it is false to say that difference of opinion 
blinded him to the real feelings of other men. Although he utterly 
hated Catholicism, he has left us in Past and Present our truest 
and most sympathetic picture of Medieval monasticism at its high- 
water mark, a picture which no Catholic writer can hope to rival. 
He understood what those monks of St. Edmundsbury felt and 
thought, with perfect comprehension. Yet was he a student of 
the Middle Ages? Far from it, but he was a student of man. 
Again, if there was anyone whom he might be expected to hate, it 
is Guy Faux. We might have supposed that Carlyle would regard 
him at least as a mere engine of Satan moving by clock-work. Yet 

we find that he regards him not only as a brother man, a brother 
soul, but an interesting and almost a noble soul :— 
Well, and are there in history many sterner figures than Guido, standing there 
with his dark lantern beside the six-and-thirty barrels of gunpowder in Whin- 


* Latter-day Pamphlets : ‘ Jesuitism.’ 
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niard’s cellar under Parliament? To such lengths has he, for his part, carried his 
insight into the true interests of this world. Guido is a very serious figure ; has 
used reasonable efforts to bring himself to the sticking place and Hercules’ choice 
of roads. No Pusey Dilettante, poor spouting New Catholic or Young England in 
white waistcoat ; a very serious man come there to do a thing, and die for it if 
there be need.'° 


But it is in the French Revolution, where all his qualities are at 
their best, that his power of writing history from the inside of men 
is most conspicuous. Here he is never content to deal with lay 
figures. He tells us what each man was with such truth and 
clearness that what he did, in each set of given circumstances, comes 
as a foreseen and inevitable conclusion. 

But for an historian of the French Revolution it is at least as 
necessary to undersfand mobs as to understand their leaders. In 
some periods of history it is enough to trace the general condition 
and sentiment of the various classes of people, and to direct the 
main effort towards explaining the motives of the principal actors. 
To some slight degree this is true even of such a popular convulsion 
as the English Civil War; but it is not true at all of the French 
Revolution. Carlyle accepts this condition. He knows that it is 
not enough to explain that Danton did this, and that Lafayette 
intended to do that. He never for a moment forgets that the 
‘sacred right of insurrection’ was the motive force in all events from 
July 1789 to October 1795. He sees that the successive throes of 
that tremendous and abnormal convulsion can be understood only by 
a sympathetic appreciation on each fateful day of the feelings of 
those impatient masses, against whom Aristocrat, Constitutionalist, 
and Girondin were alike powerless, by whose fierce favour the Jacobins 
lived and moved and had their strange being. What was the mob 
of Paris, what were the women of St. Antoine, what were the men of 
Marseilles or Varennes feeling and thinking at the hour when their 
next whim would decide the world’s future? What were men saying 
to each other in the streets on the eve of great irrevocable events ? Such 
questions Carlyle perpetually asks and answers. The five chapters '' 
which tell what the Parisians thought and did during the second 
week of July 1789 are the very heart of the matter, to which all 
else that concerns the fall of the Bastille is secondary. All the ‘newly 
discovered material’ in the wide world has not overthrown that 
account. 

The French Revolution was his greatest history, but the various 
writings he has left on the English Parliamentary struggle afford 
even more striking examples of his method of history from the 
inside. The generation that had passed the first Reform Bill only 
partially understood the spirit that had founded English freedom 
in the days of the early Stuarts. To the Tories, the Puritans were 


‘© Historical Sketches, p. 68. " Vol, 3. book v. chaps. iii.-vii. 
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mere phantoms of darkness, Jacobins parading as Methodists; to 
the Whigs the interest of the great struggle against Charles had 
been constitutional and financial, a matter of pounds, shillings, 
pence, and civil liberty. Hampden’s attitude of dignified resistance 
to a raid on his pocket and on the privilege of Parliament was, 
they thought, the true quarrel, till the ‘fanatics’ came in, all too 
powerfully, and spoiled the game. Men had not fully perceived 
what we all know so well to-day, that the Pyms and Hampdens were 
themselves of the ‘fanatic’ class; that the Protestant faith inspired 
and led them in all they did; that to them the struggle with the 
Stuarts had been from the beginning a struggle for their religion. 
Yet this was the cause more than any other that Parliamentary 
resistance grew strong as death, instead of sputtering out in some 
London Fronde. This new interpretation of ‘our history was first 
announced in May 1840 to the fashionable and literary world, who 
had gathered in no unfriendly spirit to see and hear a Scotch 
peasant speak with the tongues of men and of angels. In the sixth 
lecture ‘ On Heroes’ we read :-— 


They tell us that it was a sorrowful thing to consider that the foundation of 
our English Liberties should have been laid by ‘superstition.’ These Puritans 
came forward with Calvinistic incredible Creeds, anti-Laudisms, Westminster Con- 
fessions, demanding, chiefly of all, that they should have liberty to worship in 
their own way. Liberty to tax themselves, that was the thing they should have 
demanded! It was superstition, fanaticism, disgraceful ignorance of Constitutional 
Philosophy to insist on the other thing. Liberty to tax oneself. Not to pay out 
money from your pocket except on reason shown. No century, I think, but a 
barren one would have fixed on that as the first right of man! I should say, on 
the contrary, a just man will generally have better cause than money in what 
shape soever, before deciding to revolt against his government. . . . But if they 
come to him and say, ‘ Acknowledge a lie, pretend to say you are worshipping God 
when you are not doing it; believe not the thing that you find true, but the thing 
that I find, or pretend to find, true:’ he will answer: ‘ No, by God’s help, no; you 
may take my purse, but I cannot have my moral self annihilated. The purse is 
any highwayman’s who might meet me with a loaded pistol ; but the self is mine 
and God my Maker's; it is not yours, and I will resist you to the death, and revolt 
against you, and on the whole front all manner of extremities, accusations, and 
confusions, in defence of that!’ 


‘ 


This view of the real motive force of the Civil War is now 
generally accepted, and has been borne out by Mr. Gardiner. Carlyle’s 
posthumous work, Historical Sketches, shows how thoroughly he 
understood the relation of religion to politics in the minds of the 
Parliament men during the reigns of James and Charles the First. 
At the time he wrote these sketches, he was contemplating a 
history of the period. When he abandoned this project and 
determined instead to show us the true Cromwell, the memory of 
this man in particular was, if possible, more obscured to his 
countrymen than the memory of the Puritan movement as a whole. 
Even in Scott’s Woodstock, the first attempt made by a man of true 
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historical insight and sympathy to appreciate the conflicting motives 
and forces of the Civil War, Cromwell, though no monster, appears 
as an ambitious Captain talking half-sincere cant. Macaulay praised 
him as a practical man. But if a few persons knew something of 
the Protector, no one knew Oliver Cromwell. The man who had 
ruled England from the solitude of his mind, whose iron faith had 
bound him to endure calumny and hatred from without and bitter 
weariness within, lay unknown as if he had never been, until 
Carlyle rescued him from the grave of time. 

But although the discovery of Cromwell is a signal achievement 
of history written from the inside, it is not upon the whole the 
greatest of Carlyle’s historical works; he has sacrificed the age to 
the man as he did not sacrifice the French Revolution to Mirabeau. 
The very Puritans fare hardly when they oppose the Protector ; 
there is not the same human sympathy for all persons, and the 
same spiritual sympathy for all points of view, which signalise the 
French Revolution. But the Life of Cromwell was needed to 
fulfil a different purpose ; for two centuries the wrongs of Cavalier 
and Republican, Bishop and Presbyter, Lawyer and Parliamentarian, 
had been poured into the ears of a sympathetic posterity, and there 
had been none to reply for the departed tyrant; at last Carlyle stood 
up to plead his lost cause against the world. So that in the next 
generation Mr. Gardiner could come to square al] accounts, and the 
case of the World v. Cromwell was both heard and judged. 

The brief for Frederick the Great was less needed and was also 
less successful. Though the book contains wonderful battle-scenes, 
pictures of persons and flashes of pathos and humour, it was, on the 
whole, written in the decline of his genius. Above all he did not 
understand Frederick as he understood Cromwell and the actors of the 
French Revolution. The attempt to find in an old Pagan inspired 
by a mixture of Cynicism and Stoicism, a Carlylean of the first 
water, can be only partially successful; though it is by no means so 
absurd as some suppose who conceive Carlyle’s view of life to have 
been based on dogmatic belief. 

Who is to-day setting up the statue before Westminster Hall ? 
Not the man who generously gave it to a nation needing it so 
much ; not he, noreven Mr. Gardiner. At the base, behind and out of 
sight, should be inscribed ‘ Erected by Thomas Carlyle, 1845-1899.’ 
We may fittingly close with his greeting to Cromwell : *— 

Hail to thee, thou strong one; hail, across the long-drawn funeral aisle and 
night of time. Two dead centuries, with all that they have buried, part us, and 
it is far to speak together; how diverse are our centuries, most diverse, yet our 
Eternity is the same : and a kinship unites us which is much deeper than Death and 
Time. Ilail to thee, thou strong one, for thou art ours, and I at least mean to call 
thee so. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 
* Historical Sketches, p. 346. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF POETRY 


I 


Poetry is not an art, but the excellency and the halo of all the 
arts—as also of life itself; and the great artist, like the great man; 
is generally a poet. 

If a person, with certain powers of feeling and imagination, is 
fortunate enough to have some artistic talent as well, it is of no 
essential importance which art, or which particular form of any of 
them, is adopted in exploiting those powers, the possession ‘and 
adequate representation of which constitute the poet and the artist. 
Thus he may write or paint or model or compose music or make 
designs, and, moreover, he may do so in whatever shape, form, or 
manner he chooses, and his work, provided it is the outcome of 
sensibility and imagination in an eminent degree, will be poetry. 
This I believe to be the true philosophy of poetry in its relation 
to art. 

And this unsophisticated theory, if it is clearly accepted and 
borne in mind, will be found, I think, to provide us with an unfailing 
guide through the immense labyrinth of esthetics ; and it will, also, 
help to account for the inconsistencies and contradictions, and the 
general ambigtity of terms and principles, which make the usual 
views on this subject so unsatisfactory, and which, it seems to me, 
are caused mainly by the circumstance that this theory is not 
recognised—at least frankly and thoroughly, since, as a matter 
of fact, it is indirectly and unconsciously relied on very much 
in most wsthetic criticism. It was, indeed, simply because I so 
often observed it latently influencing such criticisms and opinions, 
and in some measure explaining their otherwise hopelessly con- 
fused nature, that I came to see in it a coherent answer to the 
fundamental and perplexing question, What is the meaning and 
place of poetry in all art and in life ? 


II 


For, whenever a work of great imaginative power was under 
consideration—no matter where, when, or how it had come into 
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being—I noticed that it was deemed ‘poetic’ and the author 
‘a poet.’ Whether it happened to be some famous example of 
Greek sculpture, or of Gothic architecture or of Italian painting 
or of German music or of English literature, made no difference in 
this respect, since no particular form, or art, or craft, or class, or 
school, or fashion, or country, or tongue, or race, or faith, or age 
was apparently granted an exclusive possession of poetic genius, but 
it was acknowledged to be a universal endowment of the highest 
humanity all the world over, and to be capable of manifesting itself 
in a thousand different ways and times and places, and not alone in 
all of the fine arts and in every variety of them, but also in many 
other directions, not so evident or lasting. 

Thus, while the writings of a Shakespeare or of a Shelley may be 
said to speak for themselves, can we not say that Michel Angelo, in 
those four great, silent, solitary years, painted the poem of humanity 
on the vault of the Sistine Chapel? And is there no feeling and 
imagination! on the frescoed walls of cloisters or in the illuminated 
pages of missals, where monks and holy men have ‘muttered in 
green and purple and gold’ their hopes and struggles and loves and 
losses? And, in our own times, what of Turner or Millet, or the 
works, with both brush and pen, of Blake and Rossetti? Again, does 
not the poetry of suffering and catastrophe speak to us in the 
Laocoén—although no sound escapes his lips? And have you 
never wandered round a carved poem—in some rough, old, gray- 
stone Breton Calvary? And are not Wagner’s dramas or Beethoven's 
symphonies real poems—the musical expressions of human feelings 
and conceptions? And who objects to Handel being buried in the 
Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey? And has not ‘the poetry of 
architecture’ been pointed out ? 

Is there not poetry, also, in some prose, just as there is in some 
verse—in much, say, of Newman and Carlyle, as of Wordsworth and 
Browning? Did not Matthew Arnold actually go to a prose work, 
the Centaur of Maurice de Guérin, in order to illustrate the 
characteristic merit of poetic thought? For, can there not be 
poetry even in a single word? And what about Plato, or those 
songs of praise and prayer, the Psalms? Where is there greater 
poetry than in parts of the Old and New Testaments? Where is 
the feeling more intense and the imaginative power higher? And do 
you care whether Lucretius wrote in prose or in verse? Does not 
St. Beuve call Montaigne ‘a true poet’? And has not Jeremy 
Taylor been described as ‘one of our noblest poets’? While of 
Ruskin’s works it has been said that they are ‘so full of 
analytical acumen and creative genius that they might be called the 
poems of criticism.’ ‘Our best history is still poetry’ said Emerson, 

’ On another occasion I hope to describe the psychology of these qualities, which 


form the constituent elements of poetry. 
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and Professor Max Miiller has gone so far as to call Froude a poet. 
And has not Mr. Balfour declared that ‘metaphysicians are poets’ ? 

Vedic hymn, or Caledonian lay, or Hebrew chant; medizval 
romance, ancient ballad, or northern saga; the Divine Comedy of 
Dante or the Human Comedy of Balzac; Herodotus or Malory ; 
Homer or St. Paul; Behmen or Rembrandt; Raphael or Mozart ; 
Strasburg Cathedral or the Dying Gaul; Egyptian pyramid or 
Celtic monolith; Job or Brand, Prometheus or Hamlet; Don 
Quixote or Faust; Siegfried or the Sower, Fingal or Zarathustra, 
The Song of Myself or The Story of my Heart, The City of God or 
The City of Dreadful Night, The Dream of Gerontius or A Dream of 
John Ball, The Imitation of Christ or The Apology of Socrates,— 
what does it matter? Temple, picture, play, novel, statue, oratorio, 
essay, ode—is not poetry possible in all of these, nay, in all things— 
not excepting even verse or rhyme ? ” 


III 


Is there not the poetry of science, or the speculative fervour and 
intuition of man as seen in his researches through nature, and in 
his brilliant inferences and theoretical conceptions? Has not 
science given a more solemn significance, in the bosom of infinite 
space and time, to the endless vitality and variety of creation? 
Have not its truths, by their wider compass and by their disclosure 
of marvellous adaptations and correspondences, greatly enhanced the 
mystery and cohesive splendour of the universe? Is not the poetry 
of astronomy, from the days of the Chaldean shepherds to our own— 
the galaxy of the heavens, the stellar depths and solar system, the 
countless worlds and clusters and forces, the origin of light and 
heat—proverbial? And was it not Coleridge’s opinion that if Sir 
Humphry Davy ‘ had not been the first chemist he would have been 
the first poet of his age’? And have we not Tyndall’s eloquent 
discourse on the scientific use of the imagination, in which he calls 
that faculty ‘the divining rod of the man of science—the mightiest 
instrument of the physical discoverer,’ and gives, as an example of 
its poetic power ‘Newton’s passage from a falling apple to a falling 
moon’ ? 

Do we not speak, too, of the poetry of character, conduct, actions, 
manners, speech, looks, motion, gesture? Was not the first poetic 
artist probably a dancing savage—some sensitive and imaginative 
creature who, by his primitive cries and gesticulations, sought to 
impart to others his own frenzied feelings and conceptions? And 
was not Fanny Elssler’s dancing called ‘poetry’? Among the 
numerous means of expression is there not the language of nature 
and man, as it were, combined—in face and feature, voice and 


? Goethe, however, defined ‘good’ society as that which furnished no material 
for poetry. 
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movement? For are not these the outward, partial appearances of 
corresponding powers and passions and affections within, which 
influence and actuate all that wedo? So that it is no exaggeration 
to say that a poem—an exhibition of heart and soul, most graceful 
and strong and clear—may be seen in a smile or a touch, in an 
accent or a tint, or in a turn of the head, in a hand by the bedside, or 
in a knock at the door? Even in such small actions, it is as with 
the good dancer who does not use only his feet or his head or neck 
or arms or thighs—but the whole man, the spirit, more than all the 
body put together, is the moving and determining force. 

And was it not said of Thoreau that his actual life was a poem ? 
And has not Goethe entitled his own autobiography ‘poetry’? And 
did not Milton say that the poet himself ought always to be a true 
poem, since poetry, rightly understood, is the offspring and part of 
the life and being of great individuality? And has any poetry, 
which has received artistic treatment, excelled that of certain lives 
which have been faithfully and bravely passed ?—just as no pairiting 
or sculpture has ever equalled the living figure and countenance, nor 
word or sound conveyed the full meaning of thought and emotion ? 
What of St. Francis of Assisi or Joan of Arc, General Gordon or 
Sir Thomas More, Telemachus of Lincoln, Marcus Aurelius or 
Christopher Columbus? Martyr, hero, prophet, mystic, Buddha, 
saint, or sage—what does it matter ? 

And, finally, can it not appear in political and social life, as in 
the immortal annals of Greece and Rome, or in the teaching and 
tradition of the great religions and civilisations ofthe world? What 
about the Crusades, and the pilgrimages and perilous expeditions, and 
every noble, emancipating movement of the spirit of man? And 
are not the saws and proverbs handed down to us often the accumu- 
lated poetry of generations? Life, art, science, religion, history, 
philosophy, knowledge, experience—is not poetry ‘the breath and 
finer spirit of them all’? Istood for a long time on the Acropolis, 
wondering which was the greatest poet—Phidias, Ictinus, or Pericles. 
Does not religion appeal almost exclusively to the emotions and 
imaginative susceptibility of man? What are piety and worship, 
from the days when David danced before the Ark to these less 
demonstrative times, when, even still, a ballet is performed on certain 
occasions before the high altar in the Cathedral of Seville? And 
did not Napoleon declare that ‘the world was governed by imagina- 
tion’? And has not Horace ascribed the civilisation of mankind to 
poetry ? 

So great and universal, in fact, is the presence of poetry, that 
sometimes it seems to me as though all our beliefs and principles 
and ideals and morals, which we suppose to be based on logic or 
authority or education, are really born of and nurtured by the 
poetic faculties of man, to comfort our suffering hearts and souls, 
L1L2 
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What else are God, the soul, immortality, conscience, wisdom, 
beauty, virtue, holiness? ‘The Church herself,’ says Cardinal 
Newman, ‘is the most sacred and august of poets.’ Lacking 
certitude, the human spirit endeavours to console itself with poetry ; 
and is it not only by thus keeping life at an emotional and 
imaginative pitch, by means of love, affection, loyalty, faith, 
honour, grace, trust, hope, duty, that we are reconciled to and 
manage to survive the ordeal of mortal existence ? 


IV 





And yet, since men are for the most part, as regards their 
highest qualities, dumb creatures, how much of the poetry of the 
human race has remained silent! I believe there are many 
inarticulate poets. The meanest of mortals can share the poet’s. 
inspiration, though he may not have his gift of expression. Is not 
nearly every man, as has been said, a Shakespeare in his dreams ? 
In the speechless depths of the heart and soul, do we not feel and 
see more than we can say or do? Whisperings of the mysterious 
meaning and gravity of all things haunt most of us. Emotions and 
visions occur, where words and images and shapes and colours and 
sounds or any visible token fail. There can be a rich poetic 
disposition, incapable of any kind of expression, just as there are 
many with remarkable artistic faculties and apparently little or no 
poetry. But the silent need not be less poetic than the articulate. 
‘To be is just as great as to perceive or tell.’ A man is a poet 
according to his powers of feeling and imagination and not 
according to his learning or expository skill. He is an artist as 
well, if he possess in addition some talent or means of expression, 
whereby he can exercise and manifest these powers in eidwXa or 
sensuous images and effects. 

But is it not absurd and idolatrous to confine poetry to any one 
of these numerous and different means?* For the particular form 
employed in no way affects the question of the presence and the 
quality of poetry. The mode of transmission is not the original 
creative force, as ether is not itself light, or airsound. A Hottentot can 
have a sense of poetry as strong as Wordsworth’s. Natural qualities, 
like feeling and imagination, can be the same, however much tastes, 
arts, subjects, and customs—all the peculiar conditions of place and 
time—differ. With some learning and industry a man can write 
good verses or paint or compose well, but it is something much 
more earnest and personal and ‘ inevitable ’"—much more of the heart 


* Yet such is commonly the case. Many opinions to this effect of even distin- 
guished writers and critics—could be quoted. Quite recently, for instance, I read in 
Mr. Mackail’s Life of William Morris that one day he said, when poetry was being 
discussed : ‘ That talk of inspiration is sheer nonsense, I may te]] you that flat. There 
is no such thing; it is a mere matter of craftsmanship.’ 
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that feels and loves and of the soul that sees and imagines than of 
the head and hand that execute—which make him a poet. Poetry 
has the same relation to all forms of art that the earth has to the 
plants that grow on it, and we might as well talk of the art of earth 
as of the art of poetry. In order to make the soil fruitful the art 
of cultivation according to our tastes and capacities may be employed, 
and in the same way the various arts embody the innate creations of 
the imagination. 

There can, then, be poems in prose, and hexameters without the 
faintest suggestion of poetry. Metre, rhyme, and stanza distinguish 
verse, not poetry, from prose. A poet is no more a mere literary 
artist of a certain description than he is, as he was once considered, a 
wit or a man about town. Speech is but one of the instruments 
of poetry. Literature in all its forms is an art, but poetry is not, 
neither is truth, or beauty, or gracefulness, or heroism. Poetry was 
not an art in the East, in the early land of its birth, nor was it 
included among the fine arts when /’ Académie des Beaux-Arts was 
established in France; and we know, on Cowper’s authority, that it 
was not an art in Eden. Rhyme and metre were no marks of Indian 
or Hebrew poetry. ‘The accomplishment of verse’ has as much to 
say to poetry as alliteration or any other verbal or syllabic trick. It 
is but an arbitrary style of writing, a literary dress of a particular 
cut and measure, a dialect. All forms of linguistic inversion and metre 
are only modes of artistic exposition. They are often mere affecta- 
tions, and were once far more elaborate, as in the conceits of the 
Restoration writers. Some people are good at acrostics and some 
at sonnets. Poetry has essentially no more connection with verse- 
writing than it has with pig-sticking. 

And likewise with regard to the different arts—letters, music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture—they are but the sensuous vehicles 
of thought and emotion : but all of them are capable of poetry, and 
therein lies their real excellence. The poetry of any artistic creation 
is the poetic qualities, the imaginative genius displayed by means of it. 
It is never the art itself orthe form. Art is the protean vesture that 
clothes in divers fashions the eternal, unchanging spirit of poetry 
whose unveiled purity is the poet’s secret vision. All the succeeding 
stages and kinds of art in the world are manifestations under many 

guises and forms of one and the same presence—the abiding life and 
majesty of poetry. Arts are many, and they date from various 
mechanical discoveries. They are simply technical memoranda. 
Art means skill. Besides the five ordinary fine arts there are many 
others. The esthetics of the dining table has been ably treated as a 
fine art, and murder also, and there is the black art. But poetry is 
one, and it has always been, although it has many voices and shapes 
and appearances. It is not itself a dress or vehicle, but it is a source 
and substance, issuing through innumerable talents and channels. 
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It is the root and succulence of a tree that has many shoots and 
ramifications—and some very lofty boughs. To bea poet it is not 
the art of verse that a man should study, but the poetry of life—its 
pathos and significance, which he should feel and see. For life, in 
its true light, is all poetry, and in relation to it, and not to any rule 
of art or conventional form or taste, must every poem be finally 
judged. As it is the source and origin, so is it the perpetual 
standard and test of all poetic effort, and solely according to its 
strength is there poetry in a man or in his acts or works, whatever 
may be the life he leads or the form his creations may happen to take. 
Fortunately the field of poetry is wide. All that is, has its poetic 
potency and expression. Any part of life, however sordid, savage, 
and commonplace, if it is once touched by the strong hand of 
imaginative genius—becomes for evermore poetry—steeped after its 
kind in all the unfathomable beauty of deep, sincere feeling and 
sympathetic interpretation. The truth is that life—if we are only 
conscious of its human and spiritual conditions, which are always 
present—cannot escape being poetry. The world is full of meaning. 
Radiations from the heart and penetrations of the soul draw us 
in every direction; and it would, indeed, have been a narrow and 
pedantic arrangement, if only the artist or student, forsooth, could 
know and represent the poetry of life. 


V 


But poets vary, of course, greatly in artistic capacities, from the 
illiterate peasant up to the highest expressive talent. Rich though 
the soul often is or may be, the utterance may yet be very feeble ; 
and I believe that many people differ, not so much in their feelings 
and insight as in their powers of expression, and that the delight of 
genuine appreciation consists largely in welcoming the appearance 
of our own dormant thoughts and emotions. The poet announces 
what others feel and see, and therefore hail as true. He is not 
merely dumbfounded by the mystery of life, but, finding speech, he 
is relieved, and recovers from the shock, and we, who, although 
inarticulate, have perhaps gone through the same experiences, and 
are as sensitive and imaginative, gladly recognise echoes and 
memories, and shadows, of the loves and the hopes, and the dreams 
of our own elusive lives. Or, with his greater powers of feeling and 
discernment, he interprets what we have only dimly felt or darkly 
seen, and so actually enlarges the sphere of our vital consciousness. 
And the creative joy and artistic skill of the poet lie in rescuing from 
such Nemesis, or oblivion and indifference, and embodying in lasting 
form, some idea or light, however partial and shadowy, with regard to 
the dark and thoughtless space we live in ; and it is by so doing that he 
‘enriches the blood of the world ’—feeling and revealing the eternal 
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significance and freshness of life—adding and fixing for others new 
thoughts and sympathies and relations, which would otherwise 
have been but fleeting visions and momentary impressions, hopelessly 
lost in the wreckage and futility of what is past and forgotten. The 
whole world cries to heaven for interpretation. The poetry of life 
has hardly found expression at all. There have been but few voices 
and lights to break the silence and dispel the gloom. Patiently the 
world lies before us, like a great block of unhewn marble, containing 
within itself, as Michel Angelo said, all the images and secrets 
that the greatest poet could ever dream of or desire to know. 

But, even in the case of the greatest artist and poet, feeling and 
imagination far outstrip expression. No word or image has limned 
the heartand soul of man. Voice is itself but an echo, colour a reflec- 
tion, form a shadow. Art matches poetry about as well as dogma does 
religious exaltation, or language the reverie of thought. At best itis 
never more than a miserable representation of the original—a clumsy 
image of its spiritual counterpart. The symbol can only suggest ‘ the 
light that never was on sea or land.’ There is no real equation 
between what is within and its external makeshift. The countenance, 
voice and action, how weak and deceptive they can be! Body and 
soul are generally a hideous misfit. The most eloquent often see 
more than they can name or depict. The spirit that built and still 
illuminates the cathedrals and shrines of the middle ages is greater 
than the buildings themselves. However beautiful, they are only 
the halting, sepulchral effigies of a vanished dream of the divine 
presence. 

For the spirit of poetry exists apart from any incarnation of it. 
What, for instance, is more poetic often than mere affinity, 
recollection, association, reticence ? The soul can conceive without 
the use of language. Thought preceded speech. Poetry—feeling 
and insight—was in the world long before printing or writing or 
even speaking were heard or thought of, or any instrument of art 
invented, and it would survive, even if knowledge of all the arts 
were completely lost. 

And the attempt to arrive at adequate expression has been a long 
and stuttering course. The rudiments and science of the language 
of art, the elaboration’ of signs and the perfecting of instruments, 
whether in writing, perspective, or notation, were with great difficulty 
reached, and sounds, pictures, words, and shapes so made capable 
of fixing and communicating their contents. But the tools with 
which we endeavour to hack out our meaning are still very blunt 
and unsatisfactory. Was Swedenborg so eccentric, when he held 
that our finest thoughts could only be expressed ‘by variegations of 
heavenly light?’ Does not every poet know well how inferior his 
means of communication are to his inspiration? They are as wild 
and futile as Romeo’s passionate contradictions or Tristan’s musical 
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transports in their efforts to describe love. Like the prophet of old, 
can we do more than speak of ‘the appearance of the likeness,’ 
‘the voice of the cry’? The greater the poet and artist is, 
the nearer will be his approach to true expression of the internal 
life and import—and so on, until every secret shall be detected 
and named, and the game of thought and interpretation at an 
end; but, in the meantime, so poor a thing is expression of any 
kind, that on great occasions do we not instinctively make no 
attempt whatever to give utterance to our thoughts and feelings ? 
We foresee and shudder at the awful disparity, and so refrain. ‘Be 
silent, and know that I am God’ sums up many a situation. 


VI 

Thus have we briefly seen how the whole life and history and 
circumstances of the human race, from the beginning of the creation 
to the end, are suffused with the divine breath and sustenance of 
poetic power. 

For God, in truth, is the supreme and only original poet—the 
Maker or Creator ; and His poem—the everlasting Book of Life. He 
is, too, the great imaginative artist ; and the visible universe—His 
work of art. In splendid style has He shaped the earth into man 
and beast and every living thing; and man, also, can shape some 
lovely images and ideas. But the creation of the world was not a 
masonic act but a spiritual breathing ; and man creates and is a poet 
in so far as he sees and partakes of this divine life and presence. 
Just as God is Pure Being itself, the poetry of anything is its share 
of such perennial essence. From the central fire of Life radiate waves 
of love and light, permeating the hearts and souls of men, and 
bodied forth in the glorious births of imaginative expression. The 
poetic artist is like a refracting prism, decomposing the sun’s purity 
into an infinite number of shades of varying force and amplitude, 
and his works may be compared to the order and nature of the 
different broken tints of the solar spectrum—tred, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet. On the sensitive retina of one life 
oscillates into luminous images of colour and light and form and 
design; on the delicate tympanum of amother it vibrates into 
rhythmic chords of sound; in the cerebral consciousness of another 
it thrills into glowing words of speech. © to see and to hear! 
Voice and vision! Light and sound!—undulating through the 
world in a myriad radial arteries, and exciting to elastic response the 
throbbing heart and flashing imagination of man ! 

Thus does a great wave of the divine spirit, which is the eternal 
life and current of the universe, pass over a dark, unmeaning, arid 
world, and they drown themselves in it—whohaply can. The heavens 
are opened, and extraordinary inspiration and gifts are showered on the 
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old, chosen ones, ‘The spirit of God shall come over you.’ The poet sees 
wr that the whole universe is a manifestation of spiritual}being and signifi- 
dene cance ; and this insight constitutes distinct poetic creation. To be 
mal inspired is to hear, however faintly, the reverberation ‘down the 
sted ringing grooves of change’ of the divine Word—o Aoyos—which 
= created the world and which still sustains{it and is its ineffable oracle. 
any The first and the last and the only word of all creation is: Let there 
- be light. Thisis how the poet is really o ro:nrns, or maker—as God 
* is. Poetry is the human counterpart of the divine creativeness of the 
Be world. Itis an unconscious secret force, composing ‘the/life of things,’ 
which the imaginative genius of man discloses and renders conscious. 
It is a partial revelation of the creative spirit of the universe, and is 
itself the creative principle of all!spiritual life and understanding. 
There can be no real religion without a” poetic sense—not that the 
nd spiritual consciousness of the poet is the same as the dogmatic, 
aye" spiritualistic faith of the believer. The latter refers to another world 
of of spirits or in the future—apart from this, But poetry is thoroughly 
ce terrestrial and natural to man; it is a present insight into the 
spiritual in this actual world around us; and, without it, all gifts 
= intellectual, moral, or physical are’ incomplete, and no man, in any 
; path of life, can be great. The soul should have a sense of poetry as 
- the will has a sense of duty or the mind a sense of logic; but the 
- faculty of expression may be as weak and uncommon as right conduct 
- or true reasoning are. But tothe great man the transcendent poetry 
* of life is revealed, and his words and_acts abide. Beneath all its 
- shapes and guises, his sympathetic insight discerns and evokes the 
o unchanging spirit of the manifold universe. The mystic unity of 
o life finds an echo in the lonely grandeur of his soul. He sees the 
. | universal significance and relationship of what is otherwise dead 
“ and meaningless and discordant ; and life becomes one harmonious 
vision. 


Martin Morris. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


THE so-called ‘ crisis’ in the Church of England, which to us on the 
other side of the Atlantic looks like a very small quasi-political affair, 
partaking largely of the nature of ‘ tempest in a teapot,’ seems to me 
to be but one manifestation of that spirit of which I propose to speak, 
a spirit which, unless I am entirely misinformed, is sweeping over 
the whole Western world, America included. 

In taking, then, a careful view of the state of Christianity, three 
things seem to me to be absolutely certain : 

1, That among civilised nations the form of Christianity nourished 
by Rome, which is ordinarily called ‘ Popery,’ is making no head- 
way. 

2. That the distinctive doctrines of every Protestant reformer 
are being more and more universally rejected. 

3. That there is in all Protestant Christendom (the Anglican 
Church being, perhaps improperly, included in that category) a dis- 
tinct movement towards Catholicism and a most evident desire for 
ceremonialism. 

No doubt there can be found people who will deny the truth of 
one, two, or even all three of these statements; and yet for all that 
they may be none the less true. 

1, Take, for example, the status of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England to-day. When controversialists of that Church furnish us 
with statistics, as did the Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark in 
his speech recently delivered at Autun, at the St. Augustine festivi- 
ties,! they are careful to tell us the increase of the number of priests 
and churches and convents, but they are significantly silent as to 
the number of souls to which these priests minister, the number of 
persons who attend these churches, the number of religious who are 
professed in these convents. And even were the numbers given, they 
would not prove much unless there was added a further statement as 


1 See supplement tothe Tablet, July 1, 1899, 
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to how many of these Roman Catholics in England are English, and 
how many Irish, French, &c. 

But of the real numbers of the Roman dissenters in England we 
get a pretty good idea from the marriage returns, and from these it 
is quite evident that Romanism, so far from gaining in numbers in 
England, is not by any means able to hold the relative position she 
had fifty years ago. All this has been frankly admitted very recently 
by a Roman Catholic writer.’ 

But what is true of England is true also of most other parts of 
the civilised world. In the United States, no one whe has any infor- 
mation upon the subject will pretend that Rome is making any 
headway except by immigration, and her own prelates openly confess 
that they are unable to hold these often weak-kneed Catholics after 
they come in contact with American institutions, and especially with 
the so-called ‘ public-school ’ system, which saps from the children the 
root principles of morals and religion. At the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Roman Catholic parish church in Philadelphia for 
the Italians, the preacher frankly confessed that the overwhelming 
majority of the Italian children were getting no religious training 
whatever! No one can for a moment doubt that the losses from 
mixed marriages and other causes far exceed any occasional ‘con- 
versions’ of ritualistic ladies in New York and of a ritualistic Angli- 
can perhaps—birds so rare that the news of their flight, or rather 
hoppings, is spread by telephone and telegraph all over the country, 
and is sent by cable and letter even to Europe. 

It is true that conversions are being made in Holland and in 
Sweden, but what are they as compared to the loss of whole families, 
I might almost say whole villages, in parts of Austria-Hungary and 
in Alsace-Lorraine ? 

But perhaps the saddest of all sights is the spectacle presented 
by Catholic France, Catholic Belgium, Catholic Spain. The vast 
number of men in each of these countries who are not only not 
practising Catholics, but who are actively hostile to Christianity in any 
form, is positively appalling. Nor is the state of things in Italy 
much better. 

It would seem, then, that the future of Romanism is as black as 
it could possibly be, and that the alarm of those who say that 
Rome is swallowing up everything is about as well founded as were 
the famous Gordon riots. 

I would not, however, leave this point without offering my most 

2 Mr. Richard Bagot. He says: ‘Far from progressing, Roman Catholicism in 
England has for several years been stationary, if not losing ground’ ( Vide article in 
the Nuova Antologia). The Church Times (London) gives the following figures from 
the Registrar-General’s marriage returns. I have no way of verifying them. In 1853 
marriages by Roman Catholic rites were 51 in the thousand, in 1857 they were 46 in 


the thousand, in 1867 they dropped to 44, and in 1897 only 41 in the thousand. These 
figures must show something. 
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heartfelt tribute of admiration to the courage, the zeal, and the 
self-denial with which the hierarchy of the Roman Church has set 
itself to the work of checking the tide of fate, of trying to turn back 
its waves. To-day there is a piety, a zeal, a love, which were not to be 
found a century ago. But, after all, while no doubt of those still re- 
maining as practising adherents of the Roman faith there are to-day 
a larger proportion living godly lives in conformity with their pro- 
fessions, yet there would seem to be no doubt that the total of 
practising Catholics in most of the countries named is, relatively 
to the gross population, far smaller to-day than it was a century ago. 

2. I come now to my second point. And here I need not ask 
the reader to take my word for anything, for his own experience will 
bear out the truth of my statements. Where are those who believe, 
as Luther taught it, that doctrine of imputed righteousness which 
he called ‘justification by faith alone’? The doctrine is extinct. 
What person calling himself a follower of Luther would dream of 
advising a penitent to sin all the more in the name of Christ, because 
‘where sin abounded there did grace much more abound’? Who 
to-day believes the doctrines of Calvin on reprobation, &c.? Most 
of these dogmas are as extinct as the famous dodo. And as for 
Puritanism, that mighty power which for a time overthrew both 
altar and Throne, and founded a religious tyranny in New England 
in these Western lands, what remains of it to-day except a pale, 
emasculated, swiftly dying sabbatarianism ? 

Even old-fashioned orthodox Protestantism is in America on 
the wane, and while the law of William Penn’s own Pernsylvania 
still by statute fines those who speak against or insult the Holy 
Scriptures of God, many Protestant ministers in the hundreds of 
pulpits of Philadelphia find no more interesting and exciting theme 
for their Sunday preachments than the showing the Word of God to 
be the erring and often immoral and ridiculous word of man ! 

It is no exaggeration to say that Protestantism is rapidly dis- 
integrating, and is losing its hold as a teaching power. And in this 
connection it must always be remembered that Protestantism was 
from its inception as distinctly a teaching institution as ever 
Catholicism claimed to be. To be sure, with a glaring inconsistency, 
it declared the ‘right of private judgment.’ But if anyone dared in 
the exercise of that right to arrive at conclusions opposite to those 
of the Protestant leaders, he must suffer accordingly; and therefore 
Luther informed Calvin, or Zwingli (which was it ?), that because he 
disagreed with him in regard to the Supper he would go to hell! 
And Calvin burned Servetus at the stake because he did not agree 
with the Geneva doctrine of the Incarnation ! 

Who to-day holds fast by the Westminster Confession? Or by 
the Augsburg Confession? Or by the Book of Concord? Who but 
a handful among old-fashioned Tractarians considers himself bound 
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to accept the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England? An 
American bishop, whose diocese is in the wilds of New England 
and contains but twenty-seven clergymen all told, has recently 
written a letter to a Church newspaper® in which he makes the 
highly interesting assertion that the clergy are not bound even to 
believe the statements they make in the prayers of the Church 
Service, which they offer out of the Prayer Book to the God of 
truth! The bishop would seem to be a fair match, in this respect at 
least (although not in others), to the rationalistic German professor, 
Adolf Harnack, who made a similar statement with regard to the 
Lutheran ministers of the State Church, who were obliged to accept 
the Apostles’ Creed, which they did not believe ! 

It is not too much to say, then, that Protestantism as a system 
of positive religious belief is dying out, and that its professors are 
for the most part able to continue in its ministry only through some 
device of casuistry, which in any other matter would be considered 
by themselves, as it is in their case by almost everyone except them- 
selves, dishonest and dishonourable. It is manifest that this state of 
things cannot go on, and that the only final result of ‘ progress’ in 
this direction, so far as faith is concerned, must be unbelief, and, so 
far as organisation is concerned, decay and dissolution. 

3. My first two theses, which I hope I have been able to 
defend to the reader’s satisfaction, are but introductory to my third 
and main thesis, which is, that among all Christians ordinarily 
styled Protestants, who are still believers, there is a strong move- 
ment backward towards Catholicism, and a strong reaction from the 
bareness and baldness of the Reformed worship to the ceremonialism 
of a former age. 

The experience of most persons will make them feel that there 
is at least some truth in this statement. No one who remembers 
the ordinary method of conducting service fifty years ago in 
Anglican churches, whether in England or America, and compares 
it with the ordinary method of to-day, can fail to recognise that a 
mighty change has taken place in that time. And if among our- 
selves the change has been great, how much more startling is it 
among the Dissenters. As we see Presbyterian churches adorned 
with images in stone and glass it is hard to believe that the spiritual 
ancestors of these same Presbyterians during the great rebellion 
broke our stained-glass windows as monuments of superstition, and 
smashed such of our images as had escaped the ravages and rapacity 
of the upheaval of the sixteenth century. 

Some Presbyterian and Methodist places of worship have 
‘vested choirs,’ and processionals and ‘ recessionals’ (Heaven save 
the mark!). North of the Tweed, if we can believe the reports 
which constantly reach us, a strong body of the ministers of the 

* The Churchman, June 17, 1899. 
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Established Church is introducing what we should call ‘ out and out 
ritualism” into the churches once delivered from such ‘ abominations’ 
by John Knox. 

Nor is this growth of ritualistic proclivities limited to English- 
speaking peoples, it is most evident likewise in Lutheran Germany 
and Scandinavia.‘ Within the past few years the ‘ Order of Divine 
Service’ has been altered in a markedly ritualistic direction both in 
Norway and Sweden. The tide has crossed the Atlantic, and the 
Lutheran churches here, which twenty years ago could hardly be 
distinguished from those of Methodists and Presbyterians, are now 
often; furnished with an altar on a foot-pace, with a ‘retable,’ and a 
cross and flower-vases at least, sometimes (especially in the West) 
with crucifixes and candles, as in parts of Germany. A highly 
liturgical Prayer Book has within the past decade been set forth by 
one of the two largest bodies of American Lutherans, and (I believe) 
was subsequently accepted by the others. 

In America Dissenters frequently advertise ‘Services of Song,’ 
and at Christmas and Easter have their churches most elaborately 
decorated with flowers, palms, greens, and a profusion of crosses ; 
and at these services they perform exactly the same music which is 
sung in our churches. In view of this mighty flood of ceremonialism 
which is rolling over almost all peoples not professing the Roman 
faith, the disputes of Anglicans as to just how, when, or where 
incense or processional candles may or may not be used in accordance 
with a Parliamentary ‘ Act of Uniformity’ are small indeed, and the 
decisions given of but little moment. If these decisions prove to be 
in accordance with the sensus communis (dare I translate ‘common 
sense’ ?), then they will be observed ; but if not, they will soon be as 
much a dead-letter as the constantly repeated episcopal charges of 
half a century-ago against vested choirs and the choral service in 
any except cathedral churches. 

This wave, however, of which I am speaking is not a mere wave 
of ceremonialism ; it is likewise a great wave of doctrine, bringing 
back, or at least drawing attention to, the doctrines and practices of 
the Church which had been lost sight of or rejected at the Protestant 
Reformation. Dr. Harnack has written well and most truly upon 
this point in his recent little book, which has been translated into 
English. His conclusion is that orthodox and believing Protestant- 
ism is becoming Catholicised; that the un-Protestant idea of the 
Church as an institution with power to control the conscience and 


* A very learned Lutheran professor tells me that only in South-west Germany 
has this movement failed, but that there ‘the prayers are read.’ The revival has 
been far more general in America than in the home Church, and has been ‘ accom- 
panied by constant protest against what is often called “ritualism,” and is urged 
only upon the ground of the edification that it offers the sincere and devout wor- 
shipper.’ One would think one was reading of the Oxford Revival. 
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| out teach the intellect is daily gaining ground, and that this inclination, 
ons if continued, will end in the overthrow of Protestantism altogether, 
which of course Harnack looks upon as a great misfortune. 


lish- I have a firm belief that this is God’s good way of leading the 
ne nations back to Catholicism—not to the Catholicism of medizval and 
ae modern Popery, but to the Catholicism of primitive prelacy. On 
bh in every side men are feeling the emptiness of a religion which rests 
the upon no external witness, and upon nothing more stable than the 
| be shifting sands of private judgment. The doctrines and the morals 
now of Protestantism have been placed in the balances these three 
id a hundred years, and have been found wanting. Thinking men are 
est) being led one way or the other. Either, feeling the shallowness and 
hly unsatisfactoriness of the creed they once heid, they are in their 
by hearts giving up Christianity altogether as the one, true, and only 
ve) saving religion ; or else they are looking backward to the days when 


the Church was undivided, when she presented to the enemy an 


ig; unbroken front, to the Church as she was when she converted the 
ely nations, and they are asking themselves the question, Can we not 
eS 5 return in doctrine and practice to the standard of the Church of that 
is day—the Church of the (Ecumenical Councils and of the Fathers ; 
sm the Church free alike from the additions and superstitions and 
a vagaries of Rome and of Geneva, of Trent and of Wittenberg? Here 
“re is common ground upon which we can all unite, a standard to which 
ice we can all appeal, and that appeal has been the historical appeal of 
he the Church of England for the past three centuries. The appeal 
be from the errors and corruptions and tyrannies of Rome to the pure 
on faith and practice of the undivided Church is the great, the only 
os underlying principle of the English Reformation. Those who are 
of loyal to that appeal are loyal to the English Reformation and to the 
= Reformed Church of England ; and such as would substitute for that 
appeal to a Divine authority the bungling statements of truths and 
o half-truths sometimes called the ‘Reformation Settlement’ are 
1g traitors in our camp, making of none effect the very principle for 
of which the whole English Reformation stood. 
at And this appeal to antiquity and to our unbroken connection 
m with the past has been all along the secret of the influence and 
‘0 power of the Anglican Church. It has been said that it was its 
- establishment that gave it its influence ; we here in America know 
2 this to be a mistake. The little (so-called) Protestant Episcopal 
d Church, with its half-million only of communicants, scattered over a 
continent, has the same spiritual power and prestige and influence as 
y the Establishment has at home, and in illustration of this I quote 
. from a public utterance of the late Dr. Newman, a distinguished 
i bishop of the Methodist Church, who died but a few weeks ago: 


It is my firm conviction that not many years will pass before the Christian 
denominations of the world will number no more than three: the Roman Catholic 
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being one; the Protestant Episcopal, to which with greater and greater attraction 
both the Methodists and Presbyterians and Congregationalists will be drawn ; and 
the Baptists, who will maintain ‘for alltime their doctrine respecting immersion, 
which alone will keep them from being absorbed like the Presbyterians into the 
Episcopal Church. 


If our spiritual rulers would only really lay this fact to heart, and 
would act accordingly, claiming boldly for the Church all she should 
possess by virtue of her Divine birth, Acts of Parliament and Injunc- 
tions of kings to the contrary notwithstanding, they would find the 
English-speaking peoples of the world flocking into her as to an ark 
of safety. The one weak point, the one thing that hinders their 
doing so now, is the uncertainty of the voice of those who are them- 
selves orthodox, and the blatant impudence of those who reject, 
insult, and despise the Church’s dogmas, sacraments, and ceremonies, 
and yet are allowed to go unpunished, often unreproved if not 
encouraged, by their weak or unfaithful superiors. When the 
spiritual rulers of the Church of England deem it of more importance 
to try in their courts those who revile the Word of God and deny 
the mystery of the Virgin conception and birth of the Divine Son, 
rather than the most orthodox, faithful, and successful clergymen of 
their dioceses on some charge of having burned their incense before 
the Lord in a movable instead of a standing vessel, and with the 
intention of worshipping God rather than making a good smell in 
the church building, we may hope to see Dissent disband and the 
Ecclesia Anglicana be once again, as she was before the sixteenth 
century, the Church of the English people. 


Henry R. Percivat, D.D., 
Presbyter of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


The Editor of Tat NixeTeents Century cannot undertake ; 
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